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INTRODUCTION 


I 


In one of those rumbling phrases ^hich, like the golden flashes in 
-iSCeats’ lett£;rs, <nust have delighted his correspondents, Henry Jagiey 
says that he exults “in a deep-breathing economy and an organic form.” 
Mr. Dunne, of New York, who, while undergoing one of James’ 
marathon dinnw-tabic monologues, wanted to tell him to “Just spit 
iU right up in popper’s hand,^’ would have smiled, but it is ^ust as 
possible to be uneconomical and unorganic in five hundred words as 
economical and organic in 500,000; and the complexity and parentheses 
of James’ woik during his last thirty years were part of his fanatical 
formalism and economy, his determination to explore a stajp df mind 
or a single event completely, with a construction free of irrelevance. 

From the fir^ like a good pupil of the French, he never allowed 
his subjects to . mbl^in the way of the English novel, which, with 
its tradition of entertainment handed down from Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, was like a rag-bag stuffed with any good things that 
came to hand ; Roderick Hudson and The AmeriCany his first novels, 
have taut outlines which arc hazed only now and then — a haze which 
begins to lift from about 1890 onwards. For him the formal rules for 
storytelling were the same whether he was writing a story or a novel, 
but they were the natural formal rules of the short story. So James’ 
natural form was always that of the short story, which he carried 
into the novel. He had spent his apprenticeship until he was thirty 
writing, with the exception of Watch and Wardy nothing but stories. 
He wrote well over .a hundred throughout ^is life, many of them 
very long. The Spoils of Poynton and What Maisie Knew ^th began 
as 10,000 word stories; and The Ambassadors began as no more than 
an anecdote. Mr. David Garnet^ has said that James needed space 
to expand, and though this is true one might say that he was a short 
story writer who chose to be at his greatest in the novel. But it is 
significant that he fhosc the nouvelle — “the beautiful and blest 
nouvcllc” he called it — to express his profoundest thoughts on the 
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Type, a late s|ory, Mrs. Dundene buys the portrait of the man she 
loves but cannot have, saying, “It will be him for me. I shall live with 
it, keep it all to^myself.” 

The Last of the Valerii, except as a parable, has very littld to do with 
life as il is lived. Was James beginning# to fire of transcribing life, 
discovering at last that while life nftist be the source and inspiration 
of art, art may be more true to it by being a vision rather than a trans- 
cription? But it was not until the ’nineties that he began the novels and 
stories which are perhaps the most intense attempt, in fictional form, to 
prove the truth of this. In his later years he pretended to despise life — 
she was so stupid, so clumsy — ^but if he despised her he alscr loved her. 
We hear Strether saying “Live ! Live !” and know that it is James 
wondering whether it is better to contemplate and understand life than 
to live it. We see the young James, working quietfy in*his rooms in the 
Piazza Santa Maria Novella half loving half despising Roderick 
Hudson for living so furiously, knowing that nature has made him one 
of those who sit and understand. And then again “Live ! Live?!” 
from Sj^rether-James, and we are a little bewildered. 

Writing' to his nieces in 1897 William James spoke of the “vital facts 
of human character from which I am sure he (Henry) has been weaned 
for fifteen years at least”. Of the characters in the work of this period 
he said that they were made wholly out of “irnpalpable materials, air 
and the prismatic interferences of light, ingeniously focused by mifrors 
upon empty space”. One must admit that form and content had become 
as important as character, and. even that there are moments when 
James seems to Ipse some of his understanding of character ; such as, 
for instance, when the little bookseller Herbert Dodd, in The Bench of 
Desolation, says to Kate Cookham, “I couldn’t be so outrageously 
vulgar,” and “my poor agonised old money — my blood”; but con- 
sidering the nature of the last period when James, like the Beethoven of 
the Grosse Fuge, was struggling with visions not of this world, the 
characters are still surprisingly real. He remembered that he had once 
written, “The only reason for the existence of the novel is that it should 
attempt tS lepresent life,” and that once his people were born of his 
imagination only, that sentence would lose all meaning for him. Life 
he could shape. Personal relationship^ he could shape — “Really, 
universally,” he says in the Preface to Roderick Hudson, “relations stop 
nowhere, and the exquisite problem of the artist is eternally but to 
draw, by a geometry of his own, the circle within which they shall 
happily appear to do so” ; but a writer soon reaches the limit to which 
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his characters may be shaped. Thus James’ characterslseem to be well 
observed realities moving in a poetic world. Herbert uodd and Kate 
Cookham gre in the main excellent studies of the lower middle-class, 
but the “idea” of the story and the dream world in which they live 
could jiot be-ifurther fron% reality. It is a story of their sad mutual 
love. Through a misunderstanding each believes that the other has 
ceased to love,’ and Herbert marries somebody else. Kate brings an 
action for breach of promise and all Herbert’s money goes in settling the 
case. Years pass ; he is unhappy, he loses his wife and then all his money, 
and he takes to sitting on the benoh on the Marine Parade wher^ he 
Bad courted Kate. One day Kate herself approaches him on the 
bench and he learns that she has always loved him and that she has 
kept the money^e gave her, knowing that one day he would need both it 
and her. 

• In this wonderful story we^seem to see magic, not the legei^^main 
of William’s focused mirrors. James has not here allowed “clumsy hfe 
t9 get at Iier s'upid work” as he puts it in the Preface to The Spoils 
of Foyuton. It is a commonplace |o say that writers must shape and 
select life, and, as Coleridge says, it is the “esemplastic” p'awcr of the 
imagination which does so; Mark Ambient in The Author of Beltrqffio 
says, “I’ve alvWiys aiianged things too much, always smoothed them 
down and rounded th^ off and tucked them in, done everything, in fact, 
which 1 ife doesn’t do.” But in the last phase James forsook life not because 
he hated it, but because he felt he could best represent it by forming it in 
an image which could never be, but which was none the less true. 
William James' “empty space” and John Middleton Murry’s remark 
about “the impassioned foimalism of an art without content” seem to 
be meaningless. In the magnificent polyphony of these stories, their 
almost euphuistic construction, there is, to be sure, “an impassioned 
formalism”, but it was necessary to the vision he was trying to express. 
Poetry cannot do without form. 

I have been speaking here more of the intensely serious stories like 
The Altar of the Dead^ The Beast in the Jun^e and The Jolly Corner 
rather than the lighter stories like The Beldonald Holbei% The Real 
Thing or The Velvet Glove, but^ there is no very essential difference 
between the two methods of writing. The Real Thing, for instance, is 
an ironic playing with the old theme of reality, in which an artist dis- 
covers that he can draw his scenes of Bigh life better with a servant girl 
and an orange vendor as models than with Major and Mrs. Monarch, 
who arc indubitably the real thing. The texture of the writinc is simnler 
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and the idea, ^hich is an obvious allegcxry of James* own ideas about 
Art, need not be taken too literally in its particular instance. It is the 
general truth oftt which concerned him more. 

James is like Proust and Joyce in that he is one of the most 
autobio^phical of the great fictfon writers. But?* whiles Proust 
and Joyce used themselves directly, James infuses into non-auto- 
biographical material ideas which have a reference to his own mental 
life — ^and so his vie interieure^ despite his obliqueness and detachment, 
may be felt in his work as plainly as Boswell’s in his journals. 
It is his detachment itself which often reveals to us the significant thing. 
Vlearly always it is the artist’s own problems which ardUse 'the depths 
of him. In The Middle Years he shows the same slight sense of dis- 
appointment that he revealed later through Strethei‘'in The Ambassadors ; 
he says of Dencombe “It had taken too much of his lifS to produce too 
little of his art. The art had come, but it had come after everythirffe 
else.” There is, too, the idea of “might have been” in The Jolly Corner^ 
in which the expatriate Spencer Brydon revisits his childhood homefin 
New YfiTk and sees his doppelgdnger as a kind of imagined ghost, a 
man “evil; odious, blatant, vulgar” corrupted by a vile civilisation 
which he himself has escaped in the tradition and graciousness of 
Europe. This is not the place to go into the compliciied relationship 
between James and America,^ but certainly this ^ory, written just after 
the visit which produced The American Scene, shows his final feelings 
about the country of his birth. In The Next Time the hero is a serious 
novelist whose career is a scries of attempts to write vulgarly and suc- 
cessfully; it was written immediately after his own flirtation with the 
stage, his one great, and unsuccessful, attempt at the popularity which 
every artist really hopes for. The Figure in the Carpet, that intellectual 
mystery story if ever there was one, tells of the search for the hidden 
meaning in the novels of Hugh Vereker. The difference between 
Vereker and James is that the latter’s meaning is there to be seen 
whereas Vereker’s dies with him ; the whole story, however, seems to be 
an allegorv of the ques^ which James intended to go on in the mind 
of his readers. It is a story which can be argued about endlessly and 
some say that the point of it is that tljere is no “figurfe” and that James 
is ridiculing those people who search for it, but if so that in itself is 
a “figure”. Read in this way the story would become an unending 
series of Japanese boxes! 

^It is discussed in Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ brilliant fairy story. The 
Pilgrimage of Henry J^mes (Cape, 1928). 
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Except for a few instances, such as his love for his coiSsin which took 
a part in the writing of The Wings of a Dove, I cannot see that James 
used the events of his life as material. He was much^more interested 
in using the events of other people’s lives, or the little dinner-table stories 
which gave hifh the gertn for so much. Hundreds of these gefms were 
noted in his note-books, and the*speed with which a fertile seed ger- 
minated is surprising. Only a few days after Vernon Lee’s half-brother, 
Hamilton, had told him about his friend Silsbee’s attempt to get the 
Shelley letters by going to lodge with the aged Claire Clairmont in 
Florence James was hard at work 6n Th^ Aspern Papers. There ^ a 
cart don of James seated at tea in the drawing-room of Archbishop 
Benson and receiving from that divine the idea of The Turn of the Screw, 
and one can imagiAe another cartoon of him seated at dinner next to 
a lady, with his forefingers rudely stuck in his ears. The legend would 
explain that Mr. James, ha'jng heard enough of a story to set his 
imagination at work, fears that more will ruin all. He never wanted life 
t8 give hin* miu-^ than the hint. 


II 

Most novelists and perhaps all great novelists are, at bottom, con- 
cerned with good and evil ; James despite his remark in an essay that 
“art is most in character when it shows itself amiable’’ was always 
exploring these problems. In the 'seventies he wrote, in an essay on 
Turgeniev, the following passage ; it is one of the most self-revealing 
things he wrote : 

“Life is, in fact, a battle. Evil is insolent and strong; beauty* 
enchanting but rare ; goodness very apt to be weak ; folly very apt 
to be defiant ; wickedness to cany the day# imbeciles to be in great 
places, people of sense in small, and mankind generaffy unhappy. 
But the world'as it stands is np illusion, no phantasm, no evil dream 
of a night ; we wake up to it again for ever and ever ; we can neither 
forget it nor deny it nor dispense with it. We can welcome experience 
as it comes, give it what it demands, in exchange for something 
which it is idle ter pause to call much or little so long as it contributes 
to swell the volume of consciousness. In this, there is mingled pain 
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and delict, but over the mysterious mixture there hovers a visible 

rule, that bids us learn to will and seek to understand.” 

The accumulation of abstract evil in The Turn of the Screw has 
made mdny a night’s sleep uneasy. ' In The ^Author df Beltrcffio he 
again deals with an unspecified evif and the corruption of a child. 
Mark Ambient writes novels which his wife believes to be evil, and 
rather than let her child grow up under the influence of this monster 
she allows him to die by neglecting an obviously severe illness : we are 
appalled, and fascinated because the guilt is shared between the 
parents, though each is guilty in a quite different >Vay. There is 
a pitilessness in this story, and in others, like Four Meetings, which is 
the reverse of his usual amiability, but James’ dark^ide was his saving. 
Without it he might have become a writer of manners, house-parties 
and briKiant international marriages. As ivwas he took the same materi^ 
as 'such writers, yet seeing all the time the tragedy of his chosen society. 
The golden bowl is delicately fissured. “ Life is dispiriting,” he wrote In 
Notes and Reviews, “art is inspiring, and a storyteller who aims at 
anything nlore than a fleeting success has no right to tell an ugly story 
unless he knows its beautiful counterpart.” The Author of Beltraffio, 
though it is a fine story, does not seem to be conscious df this beautiful 
counterpart, whereas The Turn of the Screw ^ tragedy with pity. 
They are the Timon of Athens and the Hamlet among James’ stories. 
Beneath the surface James’ attitude was invariably tragic. Mr. Garnett 
has called him a master of situation ; it is nearly always tragic situation. 
Frustration, unachieved love, loss of some kind, the tragedy of “not 
knowing”, appear in nearly all his stories, even the lightest. Think 
of Strether’s tragic realisation of what he has missed by staying so long 
in his home-town, Paul Overt’s loss of the girl he loves to the man 
who has advised him, for the sake of his art, never to marry, Herbert 
Dodd’s loss of a happy life through a misunderstanding, Daisy Miller’s 
tragedy of not knowing how to behave and Roderick Hudson’s of not 
knowing wljat to do with/iis genius ; and there is the tragedy of Caroline 
Spencer who, having lived for the day when she will visit Europe, loses 
her money the first day she is in Le Havre and returns to America the 
next day; or Theobald’s “madonna of the future” which will never be 
of the present; the narrator’s loss, in The Diary of a Man of Fifty, of 
the beautiful Contessa Scarabelli through another misunderstanding 
... the list could go on for pages. So could the number of instances 
when death, both spiritual and physical, is used. But James makes 
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his tragic view seem so charming that it is easy to be uoponscious of it ; 
he seems to be putting us off the scent with the tinkJe^of tea-cups and 
bright conversation on a June day beneath the elms^at Summersoft. 
His tragraics are rarely very big ones. In architecture we distinguish 
between the bigness wHicUa bihlding actually has, the bigness which 
it appears to have and the feeling of bigness which it gives ; the last 
is the most important because there we are using our aesthetic sense 
as well as our eyes, and in the tragedies of Henry James we are in- 
deed able to see the tragic worlds in a grain of sand. 

America and Europe arc very often used as symbols, respect iveij', of 
gbod and evil. James never entirely grew out of his “up-town’ 
Puritanis^m, and until almost the end Europe is the fascinating devil, 
while America is in her Sunday-go-to-meetings. “It’s this wicked, 
infectious, heathenish place,” says Mrs. Hudson of Rome, and in 
Roderick Hudson the wicked cosmopolitan Rome is constantly compared 
with the solid niceness of Northampton, Mass. In The Solution the 
nj^rrator, m l nglishman, and Montaut, a Frenchman, are the knowing 
rips, while Wilmerding, the American, is all innocence. Paris for 
Strether is “Life” while New England is its good, but dull negation. 
It wasn’t until the 1904 visit that James discovered a new America, a 
dark continentf vaguely sinister, which made him create Spencer Brydon 
and his “evil, odious’,’ doppelgdnger. 

While allowing him compassion critics usually deny James passion 
in both the wide and the narrow sense of the word. Yet his earliest 
stories, those which he did not reprint in the Collected Edition, are 
loaded with melodramatic passion, both in the author’s descriptions 
and the characters’ actions and speeches. The mature James was more 
interested in the circumstances of passion than in passion itself, and the 
moment of passion is dealt with in a sentence or two. Certainly he 
was a little frightened of writing about sex directly, but obliquely it is 
never very far away. Indeed he seems more concerned with sexual 
undertones than most of his contemporaries. The Pupil shows him 
amazingly in advance of his time; in it explores obliquely the 
homosexual relationship between a tutor and his pupil. Bilt his interest 
in the circumstances of passion ijbest shown in The Bench of Desolation. 
The passion of which we 'are conscious between Herbert Dodd and 
Kate Cookham is suggested over cups of tea and in that elusive, in- 
articulately eloquent dialogue of whicif James was so great a master ; and 
then, in the last sentences there is the first physical touch ; “ He leaned 
forward, dropping his elbows to his knees, and pressing his head on 
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his hands. So l|e stayed, saying nothing ; only, witn tne sense ot her own 
sustained, renew ed and wonderful action, knowing that an arm had been 
passed roimd hf^n and that he was held. She was beside him on the 
bench of desolation.” It is remarkable how affecting and deeply 
passionate those few quiet sentences are. By ^ow^g the circumstances of 
an event rather than the event itself James often made his stories appear 
actionless. One expects a progression in a story, and he gives us a pro- 
gression — but it is a progression d'effet, not of event. Something is, in 
fact, always happening, however inactive the scene may appear to be. 

There is a side to James’ stories, represented in this collection by 
The Solution, which one might call his High-Comic maener^ using the 
word in its Meredithian sense. In this story a young man plays a rather 
cruel joke on an unsophisticated friend which results in himself losing 
the woman he loves to his victim — ^here the “loss” theme becomes the 
basis fpr comedy. James handled this sort of thing perfectly, anck 
indeed, traces of it are in even his most serious work. In a way The 
Ambassadors is High Comedy. Strether, sent to Paris to make Chgd 
return immediately to his home ends by doing all he can to prevent him 
from going back to produce the apparently unmentionable domestic 
article which is the source of his family fortune. (It is interesting, 
though not surprising when one thinks of James’ methods, how often 
he refuses to enlighten us about certain things wf are most anxious to 
know. The “solution” in The Solution is never told us, we never know 
what is evil in Mark Ambient’s novels, what was the “figure in the 
carpet”, or what wickedness Milep committed at school in The Turn 
of the Screw,) This is the true point at which Meredith and James 
come closest ; James had a genius for comic invention and ironic plot — 
a worthwhile boc^ remains to be written on James the Humorist — of 
the kind Merdith admired. Their styles, which are sometimes com- 
pared, share complication and nothing else. Meredith was as incapable 
of James’ polyphonic, unrufiBled, patrician control as James was of 
Meredith’s nervous, self-conscious, posturing language. 

In makmtfthis selection my chief objects have been to show James’ 
development as a story writer from his ipiddle twenties to his late sixties, 
and to show him as a writer of great variety*; and thus to demonstrate 
the long path of his genius in this form, a genius which puts him 
among the finest of the world’s ichort story writers. 

•Michael Swan 
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THE. LAST OF. THE VALERII 


T 


I HAD had occasion to declare more*than once that if my god-dau^riter 
iSarried a foreigner I should refuse to give her away. And yet when the 
young Ccmte Valerio was presented to me, in Rome, as her accepted and 
plighted lover, I found myself looking at the happy fellow, after a 
momentary star^ of amazement, with a certain paternal benevolence ; 
thinking, indeed, that from the pictorial point of view (she with Jier 
yellow locks and he with his dusky ones) they v/ere a strikingly well- 
assorted pail . She brought him up to me half proudly, half timidly, 
pushing him before licr and beggingrme with one of her dove-like glances 
to be very polite. I don’t know that I usually miss that effect, but she 
was so deeply impressed with his grandeur that she thought it impossible 
to do him Jionour tnotigh. The Conte Valerio’s grandeur was doubtless 
nothing for a young American girl who had the air and almost the 
habits of a princess, to sound her trbmpet about ; but she was des- 
perately in love with him, and not only her heart, but her imagination 
was touched. He was extremely han(Jsome, and with a beauty which was 
less a matter of mere fortunate surface than usually happens in the 
handsome Roman race. There was a latent tenderness in his admirable 
mask, and his grave, slow smile, if it suggested no great nimbleness of 
wit, spoke of a manly constancy which promised well for Martha’s 
happiness. He had little of the light, inexpensive urbanity of his 
countrymen, and there was a kind of stupid sincerity in his gaze ; it 
seemed to suspend response until he was sure he understood you. He 
was certainly a little dense, and I fancied that ^ a political or aesthetic 
question the resijonse would be particularly slow. “He i^good and 
strong and brave,” the young girl however assured me; and I easily 
believed her. Strong the Conte Valerio certainly was; he had a head 
and throat like some of the busts in the Vatican. To my eye, which has 
looked at things now so long with the^painter’s purpose, it was a real 
annoyance to see such a throat rising out of the white cravat of the 
period. It sustained a head as massively round as that of the familiar 
bast of the Emperor Caracalla, anA covered with the same dense 
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The young man's liair gim 8^^ 

89d^ hair as th^oU Rmmns imisl; have had y/bm they bare* 
headed and bronzed about the world. It made a perfect arch over his 
low, dear forehead, and prdonged itsblf 09 cheek andjchin in a close, 
crisp beard, strong with its own strength and Wstiffened by tHb razor. 
Neither his nose nor his mouth was delicate ; but they Were powerful 
shapely, masculine. His complexion was of a deep glowing brown, which 
no emotion would alter and his large, lucid eyes seemed to stare at 
yoiTlike a pair of polished agates.# He was of middle stature, and his 
«chest was of so generous a girth that you half expected to hear his 
linen crack with its even respirations. And yet, with his sim*ple human 
smile, he looked neither like a young bullock nor a gladiator. His 
powerful voice was the least bit harsh, and his large, ce||‘emonious reply 
to my compliment had the massive sonority with which civil speeches 
must have%een uttered in the age of Augustus. I had always considered 
my god-daughter a very American little person, in all honourable 
meaning of the word, and I doubted if this sturdy young Latin would 
understand the transatlantic element in her nature ; but, evidently, he 
would make her a loyal and ardent lover. She seemed to me, in her 
tinted prettincss, so tender, so appealing, so bewitchiBg, that it was 
impossible to believe he had more thoughts foe all this than for the 
equally pretty fortune which it yet bothered me to believe that he must, 
like a good Italian, have taken the exact measure of. His own worldly 
goods consisted of the paternal estate, a villa within the walls of Rome< 
which his scanty funds had suffered to fall into sombre disrepair. “It’s 
the Villa she’s in love with, quite as much as the Count,” said her mother. 
“She dreams eff converting the Count; that’s all very well. But she 
dreams of refUmishing the Villa ! ” 

The upholsterers vmt turned into it, I believe, before the weddmg, 
*and there was a great scrubbing and sweeping of saloons and raking and 
weeding of alleys and avenues. Martha made frequent visits of in- 
spection while these cergpionics were taking place; but one day, on 
her rctiim. She came into my little studio with an air of amusing horror. . 
She had found them scraping the saroophagus in the great ilex-walk; 
divesting it of its mossy coat, disincrusting if of the sacred green mould 
of the ages ! This was their idea of making the Villa comfortable. She 
had made them transport it to tfte dampest place they could find ; for, 
next after that slow-coming, slow-going smile of her lover, it was the 
rusty complexion of his patrimonial marbles that she most prized. 
The young Count’s conversion proceeded less rapidly, and indeed Si; 
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BO devoutly that she befeved no damte of 6^ cooU letter lite, iM 
^ would have been willing for hib sake to say bei^pmym to the eaer^ 
Bambino at the feast of the Epiphany* But be had the good taste to 
demand no such sacrifice, and I was struck with the happy significance 
of a scene of which I was an accidental observer* It was at St. Peter’s, 
one Friday afternoon, during the vesper-service which takes place in the 
chapel of the choir. 1 met my god-daughter wandering serenely on her 
lover’s arm, her mother being established on her camp-stool, near 
the entrance of the place. The crovfd was collected thereabouts, and 
the body of the^hurch was empty. Now and then the high voices of the 
singers escaped intp the outer vastness and melted slowly away in the 
incense-thickened air. Something in the young girl’s step and the clasp 
of her arm in hA lover’s told me that her contentment was perfect. As 
she threw back her head and gazed into the magnificent imniei)$ity.of 
vault and dome. I felt that she was in that enviable mood in which all 
consciousness revolves on a single centre, and that her sense of the 
splendours around her was one with the ecstasy of her trust. They 
stopped before that sombre group of polyglot confessionals which 
proclaims so portentously the sinfulness of the world, and Martha 
seemed to mak« sr ac almost passionate protestation. A few minutes 
later I overtook them. 

“Don’t you agree with me, dear friend,” said the Count, who always 
addressed me with the most affectionate deference, “ that before I marry 
so pure and sweet a creature as this, 1 ought to go into one of those 
places and confess every sin I ever was guilty of— every evil thought and 
impulse and desire of my grossly evil nature?” 

Martha looked at him, half in deprecation, half in homage, with an 
eye which seemed at once to insist that her lover could have no vices and 
to plead that if he had there would be something magnificent in them. 

^ Listen to him ! ’’ she said, smiling. “The list would be long, and if you 
waited to finish it, you would be late for the wedding. But if you confess 
y'our sins for me, it’s only fair I should confesg mine for you. Do you 
enow what 1 have been saying to Marco?” she added, turning fb me with 
he half-filial confidence she hatf always shown me and with a rosy 
^ow in her cheeks; “that 1 want to do something more for him than 
girls commonly do for their intended — to take some great step, to run 
some risk, to break some law, even ! l^am quite willing to change my 
religion, if he bids ms. There are moments when 1 am terribly tired of 
simply staring at Catholicism ; it will be a relief to come into a church 
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to kneel. That, after aU, is what they are meant for ! Therefore, Marco 
mio^ if ft cas^a shade apsss your heart to think that I'm a hmtie, t 
wiU to and dcffnx to that good old priest who has j ust entered the 
confessional yonder, and say to him, 'My father, I repent, I attune, I 
believe. '’Baptize me in the faithV" 

"If it’s as a ccHnpliment to the Cbunt, " i saia, "it seems to me ne 
ought to anticipate it by giving up, for you, something equally 
important." 

She had spoken lightly and with a smile, and yet with an undertone 
of' girlish ardour. The young man looked at her with a solemn, puzzled 
face, and shook his head. "Keep your religion,” he said. "Everyone 
his own. If you should att^^t to embrace mine, 1 am afraid you would 
close your arms about a shadow. I am not a good Catholic, a good 
Christian ! I don’t understand all these chants and^ceremonies and 
splen^urs. When I was a child I never could learn my catechism. My 
poor old confessor long ago gave me up ; he told me I was a good boy, 
but a pagan. You must not be more devout than your husband? I 
don’t understand your religion any better, but I beg you not to change it 
for mine.*If it has helped to make you what you are, it must be good.” 
And taking the young girl’s hand, he was about to raise it affectionately 
to his lips ; but suddenly remembering that they wer^ in a place un- 
accordant with profane passions, he lowered it with a comical smile. 
"Let us go,” he murmured, passing his hand over his forehead. "This 
heavy atmosphere of St, Peter’s always stupefies me.” 

They were married in the mon^h of May, and we separated for the 
summer, the Cdntessa’s mamma going to illuminate the domestic 
circle, beyond the sea, with her reflected dignity. When I returned to 
Rome in the autumn 1 found the young couple established at the Villa 
Valerio, which was now partly reclaimed from its antique decay. I 
begged that the hand otimprovement might be lightly laid on it, for as 
an unscrupulous old painter of ruins and relics, with an eye to "sub- 
jects”, I preferred that crumbling things should be allowed to crumble 
at their ease. My god-daughter was quite of my way of thinking; she 
had a hi^ appreciation of antiquity. Advising with me, often, as to 
projected changes, she was sometimes more conservative even than I, 
and I more than once smiled at her archaeological zeal, declaring that I 
believed she had married the Count because he was like a statue of the 
Decadence. I had a constant iifvitation to spend my days at the Villa, 
and my easel was always planted in one of the garden-walks. I grew 
to have a painter’s passion for the place, and to be intimate with every 
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tanked shnd> and twisted tree, eyety otossKioated vai^ and tMASt 
jprophagus aAd sad, disfbatur^ hM offbfiiit ^im urtio 

cmd ao iU affoid to become itH^te meagre^viaQi^ The fdaee wfs of 
small extent ; but thoua^ them weiip maiiy other villas iiKM 
and splfindid, m>ne seemed^to me more exquisitely r(miaitt£, mote 
haunted by the ghosts of the past. Inhere were memories in the fragrance 
of the untended flowers, in the hum of the insects. It contained, among 
other idle, untrimmed departments, an old ilex-walk, in \^ch I used 
itligiously to spend half an hour every day — ^half an ho^ir being, I 
confess, just as long as I could stay Without beginning to sneeze. The 
trees arched an3 intertwisted over the dusky vista in the most perfect 
symmetry; and as it was exposed uninterruptedly to the west, the low 
evening sun use^ to transfuse it with a sort of golden mist and play 
through it — over leaves and knotty boughs and mossy marbles — ^with a 
thousand crimson fingers. It was filled with disinterred fragmetfts of 
sculpture — r.amciess statues and noseless heads and rough-hewn 
sarcophagi, which maii it deliciously solemn. The statues used to stand 
in the perpetual twilight like conscious things, brooding on their long 
observations. I used to linger near them, half expecting they would 
speak and tell me th<"ir stony secrets — whisper hoarsely the where- 
abouts of thei^ r 'ildering fellows, still unrecovered from the 
soil. 

My god-daughter was idyll ically happy and absolutely in love. I was 
obliged to confess that even rigid rules have their exceptions, and that 
now and then an Italian count is as genuine as possible. Marco was 
a perfect original (not a copy), and seemed quite content to be ap- 
preciated. Their life was a childlike interchange of caresses, as candid 
and natural as those of a shepherd and shepherdess in a bucolic poem. 
To stioll in the ilex-walk and feci her husband’s arm about her waist 
and his shoulder against her cheek ; to roll cigarettes for him while he 
puffed them in the great marble-paved rotunda in the centre of the 
house ; to fill his glass from an old rusty red amphora — these graceful 
occupations satisfied the young Countess. 

She rode with him sometimes in the grassy shadow of aqueducts and 
tombs, and sometimes suffered him |o show his beautiful wife at Roman 
dinners and balls. She played dominoes with him after dinner, and 
carried out, in a desultory way, a sch^e of reading him the daily 
papers. This observance was subject to fluctuations caused by the 
Coimt’s invincible teifdcncy to go to sleep — a failing his wife never 
attempted to disguise or palliate. She would sit ^d brush the flies 
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trom nun Btw ne lay statuesqudy snaring^ and, if I ventured near luin » 
would place^r fin^r on her lips and whisper that she thought her 
husband was as handsome asleep as awake. I confess I often fdt* 
tempted t<^ reply that he was at Ifast quite^ as entertaining, for the 
young man’s happiness had not multipfied^the topfts on Which he 
readily conversed. He had plenty of good sense, and his opinion on any 
practical matter was usually worth having. He would often come and 
sit near me while I worked at my easels and offer a friendly criticism on 
what I was doing. His taste was a little crude, but his eye was excellent, 
<md his measurement of the correspondence between some feature 
of my sketch and the obyect I was trying to reproduce, as tgustworthy 
as that of a mathematical instrument. But he seemed to me to have 
either a strange reserve or a still stranger siifiplicjjy, to be funda- 
mentally unfurmshed with anything remotely resembling an idea. He 
had *110 beliefs nor hopes nor fears-»-nothing but senses, appetites, 
serenely luxurious tastes. As I watched him strolling about while he 
looked at his finger-nails, I often wondered whether he had anything 
that could properly be termed a soul, and whether good-health and 
good-nature were not the sum total of his advantages. “It’s lucky he’s 
good-natured,” I used to say to myself; “for if he were not, there is 
nothing in his conscience to keep him in order. If he had irritable 
nerves instead of quiet ones, he would strangle us as the infant Hercules 
strangled the poor little snakes. He’s the natural man ! Happily, his 
nature is gentle ; I can mix my colours at my ease.” I wondered what he 
thought about and what passed«through his mind in the sunny idleness 
that seemed td shut him in from the modem work-a-day world, of 
which, in spite ci my passion for bedaubing old panels with ineffective 
portraiture of mouldy statues against screens of box, I still flattered 
myself I was a member. I went so far as to believe that he sometimes 
withdrew from the world altogether. He had moods in which his con- 
sciousness seemed so remote and his mind so irresponsive and inarti- 
culate, that nothing but some fresh endearment or some sudden violence 
could hgve power to arouse him. Even his tenderness for his wife had a 
quality which made me uneasy. Whether or no he had a soul himself, he 
seemed not to suspect that she hacl one., I took a god-fatherly interest 
in the development of her immortal part. I fondly believed her to be 
a creature susceptible of a ir^ral life. But what was becoming of her 
moral life in this interminable heathenish honeymoon ? Some fine day 
she would find herself tired of the Count’s bedux yeux and make an 
appeal to his mipd. She had, to my knowledge, plans of study, 
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of diarity, of worthily laying htf put as a 0)QteitUi Valo^ 
as to whidi the fao^y-records fumisbed the Hoost iiispiito examples. 
£ut if the Co^ found the newspapers soporific^ 1 doubtra whether he 
would turn Dante’s pages veiy fast for tils wife, or smile with much zest 
at the ^iiecdotes of Vasari.* Ho^f could he advise her, instract her, 
sustain her ? And if she should become a mother, hov could he diare 
her responsibilities ? He doubtless would transmit his little son and heir 
a stout pair of arms and legs and a magnificent crop of curls, and some- 
times remove his cigarette to kiss a dimpled ^t ; but I found it bard to 
pklare him lending his voice to teach the lusty urchin his alphabet or 
his prayers, or«the rudiments of infant virtue. One accomplishment 
indeed thS Count possessed which would make him an agreeable play- 
fellow : he carried in giis pocket a collection of precious fragments of 
antique pavemeift — bits of porphyry and malachite and lapis and basalt 
— disinterred on his own soil and brilliantly polished by use. Withjheae 
you might see him occupied by the half-hour, playing the simple game 
of catch-ano-tobs, ranging them in a circle, tossing them in rotation, 
catching them on the back of his hand. His skill was remarkable; he 
would send a stone five feet into the air, and pitch and catch and trans- 
pose the rest before he received it again. I watched with affectionate 
jealousy for the aign^ jf a dawning sense, on Martha’s part, that she was 
the least bit oddly ni^ied. Once or twice, as the weeks went by, I fancied 
1 read them, and that she looked at me with eyes which seemed to 
remember certain old talks of mine in which I had declared — ^with such 
verity as you please — ^that a Frenchman, an Italian, a Spaniard, might 
be a very good fellow, but that he never really respected the woman he 
pretended to love. For the most part, however, my alarms, suspicions, 
prejudices, spent themselves easily in the charmed atmosphere of our 
romantic, our classical home. We were out of the modem world and 
had no business with modem scruples. The place was so bright, so still, 
so sacred to the silent, imperturbable past, that drowsy contentment 
seemed a natural law; and sometimes when, as 1 sat at my work, I saw 
my companions passing arm-in-arm across the^end of one of the long 
drawn vistas, and, turning back to my palette, found my colouiS dimmer 
for the radiant vision, I could pasily have believed that I was some old 
monkish chronicler or copyTst, engaged in illuminating a medieval 
legend. 

It was a help to ungrudging feelings \hat the Count, yielding to his 
wife’s urgency, had undertaken a series of systematic excavations. To 
excavate is an expensive luxury, and neither Marco nor his later fore- 
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fathers had possessed the means for a disinterested pursuit of arcba»- 
ology. But Ms young wife had persuaded herself that the muclv-trodden 
soil of the Vula was as full of buried treasures as a bride-cake of plums^ 
and that it would be a pretty compliment to the ancient house which 
had accepted her as mistress to devo\e a portion of her dowry tc^ bringing 
its mouldy honours to the light. I think she was not without a fancy that 
this liberal process would help to disinfect her Yankee dollars of the 
impertinent odour of trade. She took learned advice on the subject, and 
was soon ready to swear to you, proceeding from irrefutable premises, 
that a colossal gilt-bronze Minei va, mentioned by Strabo, was placidly 
awaiting resurrection at a point twenty rods from theMorth-west angle 
of the house. She had a couple of asthmatic old antiquaries to lunch, 
whom, having plied with unwonted potations, she walked off their legs 
in the grounds; and though they agreed on nothing %lse in the world, 
they^ndividually assured her that researches properly conducted would 
• probably yield an unequalled harvest of discoveries. The Count had 
been not only indifferent but even unfriendly to the scheme, and^ad 
more than once arrested his wife’s complacent allusions to it by an 
unaccustomed acerbity of tone. “Let them lie, the poor disinherited 
gods, the Minerva, the Apollo, the Ceres you are so sure of finding,” he 
said, “and don’t break their rest. What do you waat of them? We 
can’t worship them. Would you put them on pedestals to stare and 
mock at them ? If you can’t believe in them, don’t disturb them. Peace 
be with them ! ” I remember being a good deal impressed by a con- 
fession drawn from him by his fife’s playfully declaring, in answer to 
some remonstrances in this strain, that he was really and truly super- 
stitious ! “Yes, ty Bacchus, I am superstitious ! ” he cried. “Too much 
so, perhaps I But rm an old Italian, and you must take me as you find 
me. There have been things seen and done here which leave strange 
influences behind ! They don’t touch you, doubtless, who come of 
another race. But me they touch often, in the whisper of the leaves and 
the odour of the mouldy soil and the blank eyes of the old statues. I 
can’t bear to look the^tatues in the face. I seem to see other strange 
eyes in fiie empty sockets, and I hardly know .what they say to me. I 
call the poor old statues ghosts. In conscience, we have enough on the 
place already, lurking and peering m every shady nook. Don’t dig up 
any more, or I won’t answer for my wits ! ” 

This account of Marco’s sensibilities was too fantastic not to seem to 
his wife almost a joke ; and though I imagined there was more in it, he 
made a joke so seldom that I should have been sorry to convert the poor 
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girl’s smile into a suspicion. With her smile she carried her point, and in 
^ few days arrived a kind of archaeological expert, or comn^ssioner, with 
a dozen workmen, who bristled with pickaxes and spades. For myself, 

1 was secretly vexed at these energetic measures, for, though fond of 
disinterred statues, 1 disliked 4o see'^the soil disturbed, and deplored the 
profane sounds which were hencefoJ-th to jar upon the sleepy stillness of 
the gardens. I es^ially objected to the personage who conducted the 
operations — a little ugly, dwarfish man, who seemed altogether a sub- 
terranean genius, an earthy gnome of the underworld, .and went prying 
about the grounds with a malicious sirfle Which suggested more delight 
in Jhe money thb Signor Conte was going to bury than in the expected 
marbles and bronzes. When the first sod had been turned the Count’s 
mood seemed to change very much, and his curiosity got the better of his 
scruples. He sniffed deTightedly the odour of the humid earth, and stood 
watching the workmen, as they struck constantly deeper, with a kindling 
wonder in his eyes. Whenever a pickaxe rang against a stone he would 
uttCr a sharp u j, and be deterred from jumping into the trench only by * 
some assurance on the part of the little expert that it was a false alarm. 
The near prospect of discoveries seemed to act upon his nerves, and I 
met him more than once strolling restlessly among his cedar alleys, as 
if at last he too hed learned how to reflect. He took me by the arm and 
made me walk with him, having much to say about the chance of a 
“find”. I rather wondered at his sudden eagerness, and asked myself 
whether he had an eye to the past or to the future — to the intrinsic 
interest of possible Minervas and AppHos, or to their market-value. 
Whenever the Count came down to the place and — as he very often 
did — began to berate his little army of spadesmen for dawdling, the 
diminutive person who superintended the operations would glance at me 
with a sarcastic twinkle which seemed to hint that excavations were 
sometimes a snare. We were kept a good while in suspense, for several 
false beginnings were made — the earth probed in the wrong places. 
The Count was discouraged — ^the resumption of his naps testified to it. 
But the master-digger, who had his own ideas shrewdly continued his 
labours ; and as I sat at my easel I heard the spades making ftieir gay 
sound as they touched the dislodged stones. Now and then I would 
pause, with an uncontrollable Acceleration of my heart-beats. “It may 
be,” I would say, “that some marble njasterpiece is stirring there be- 
neath its lightening weight of earth ! There are as good fish in the sea as 
ever were caught ! What if I should be summoned to welcome another 
Antinous back to fame — a Venus, a Faun, an Augustus ?” 
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One morning it seemed to me that I had been heafmg for half an hour 
a livelier movement of voices than usual ; l^t.as I ^as preoccupied wkh 
a puzzling bit of work I made no inquirieij^. Suddenly, a ttmdow idU 
across my canvas, and 1 turned round. The lititle etoEvator stood beside 
me, wkh a glittering eye, cap in iiwd, his^ forehead hatibrisd id POT** 
spiiition. Resting in the hollow pf his and was dXI eartb^elafiied ftl^ 
ment of marble. In answer to my questioning ^ance he held up to me» 
and I saw it was a woman’s shapely hand. “Cotne he sto^ said, 
and led the w^ to the excavation. The workmen were so closely 
gathered round the open trench thatl saw nothing till Ke inade them 
divide. Then, full in the sun, and flashing it back, almost, in spite of her 
dusky incrustations, I beheld, propped up with stones against a heap of 
earth, a majestic marble image. She seemed to me almost colossal, 
though I afterwards perceived that she was only of the proportions of 
a w^man exceptionally tall. My pulses began to throb, for I felt that 
she was something great and it was a high privilege to be among the 
first to know her. Her finished beauty gave her an almost human Itok, 
and her absent eyes seemed to wonder back at us. She was amply 
draped, so that I saw that she was not a Venus. “ She’s a Juno,” said the 
expert, decisively ; and she seemed indeed an embodiment of celestial 
supremacy and repose. Her beautiful head, bound with a single band, 
could have bent only to give the nod of command ; her eyes looked 
straight before her; her mouth was implacably grave; one hand, 
outstretched, appeared to have held a kind of imperial wand ; the arm 
from which the other had becn,brokcn hung at her side with the most 
queenly majesty. The workmanship was of the greatest delicacy, and 
though perhaps there was more in her than usual of a certain personal 
expression, ^ was wrought, as a whole, in the large and simple manner 
of the great Gfeek period. She was a masterpiece of skill and a marvel 
of preservation. “Does the Count know ?” I soon asked, for I had a 
guilty sense that our eyes were taking something from her. 

“The Signor Conte is at his siesta,” said the padrone^ with his 
sceptical grin. “ Wc don’t like to disturb him.” 

“Heffe he comes !” cried one of the workmen, and we promptly 
made way for him. His siesta bad evidently been suddenly broken, 
for his face was flushed and his hak di^rdered. 

“Ah, my dream — ^my dreapi was right, then !” he cried, and stood 
staring at the image. 

“What was your dream ?” I asked, as his face«seemed to betray more 
dismay than delight. 
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**That they had fbund a wonderful Juno» and that she rose and came 
and laid her marble hand , on mine. Is that it !"* said the Count, ex- 
citedly. 

An awestruck “ Santissima Vdrgine I ” burst from one of the listening 
workmen. 

“Yes, Signor Conte, this is tho hand !” said the superintendent, 
holding up his perfect fragment. “1 have had it safe here this half- 
hour so it can’t have touched you ! ” 

“But you are apparently right as to her being a Juno,” I said. “Ad- 
mire her at your leisure.’’ And I twaed ^way; for if the Count was 
suftprstitious I didn’t wish to embarrass %im by my observation. I 
repaired to the house to carry th'e^ews t^lmy god-daughter, whom I 
found slumbering — dreamlessly, if aijV^ared — over a great archaeo- 
logical octavo. ‘^They have touched the bottom,” I said. “They have 
found something Phidian or Praxitelian, at the very least !”_ She 
dropped her octavo, and rang for a parasol. I described the statue, but 
no<* graphically, I presume, for Martha gave a little sarcastic grimace. 

“A long, fluted peplum?” she said. “How very odd! I don’t 
believe she’s beautiful.” 

“She’s beautiful enough to make you jealous, figliaccia moy' I 
replied. 

We found tne Count standing before the resurgent goddess in tixed con- 
templation, with folded arms. He seemed to have recovered from the im- 
pression of his dream, but 1 thought his face betrayed a still deeper 
emotion. He was pale, and gave no response as his wife affectionately 
clasped his arm. I am not sure, however, that his wife’s attitude was not 
a livelier tribute to the perfection of the image. She had been laughing at 
my rhapsody as we walked from the house, and I had bethought myself 
of an assertion 1 had somewhere seen, that women lack the perception 
of the purest beauty. Martha, however, seemed slowly to measure our 
Juno’s infinite stateliness. She gazed a long time, silently, leaning against 
her husband, and then stepped, half timidb , down upon the stones which 
formed a rough base for the figure. Shf^ laid her two rosy, ungloved hands 
upon the stony fingers of the goddess, and remained for some wments 
pressing them in her warm grasp and fixing her living eyes upon the sight- 
less brow. When she turned round, her eyes were bright with the tear 
which deep admiration sometimes calls forth and which, in this case, her 
husband was too much absorbed to nofice. He had apparently given 
orders that the workmen should be treated to a cask of wine, in honour 
of their discovery. It was now brought and opened on the spot, and 
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the little exi^ert, having drawn the first glass, stepped forward, hat in 
hand, and obsequiously presented it to the Countess. She only 
moistened her lips with it and passed it to her husban^. He raised it 
mechanically to his own; then suddenly he stopped, held it a momeiTt 
aloft, and poured it out slowly and soleipnl/at the feet of the Juno. 

“Why, it’s a libation !*’ I cried? He made no answer, and walked 
slowly away. 

There was no‘ more work done that day. The labourers lay on the 
grass, gazing with the native Roman relish of a fine piece of sculpture, 
but wasting no wine in pagan fCeremonies. In the evening the Count 
paid the Juno another visit, and gave orders that oif the morrow she 
should be transferred to the casino. The casino was a deserted garden- 
house, built in not ungraceful imitation of an Ionic temple, in which 
Marco’s ancestors must often have assemblcU to drink cool syrups 
from Venetian glasses and listen to madrigals and other concetti. It 
contained several dusty fragments of antique sculpture, and it was 
spacious enough to enclose that richer collection of which 1 began fomlly 
to -regard the Juno as but the nucleus. Here, with short delay, this fine 
creature was placed, serenely upright, a reversed funereal cippus 
forming a sufficiently solid pedestal. The small superintendent, who 
seemed a thorough adept in all the offices of restor|xtion, rubbed her 
and scraped her with mysterious art, removed her earthy stains, gave 
her back the lustre of her beauty. Her firm, fine surface seemed to 
glow with a kind of renascent purity and bloom, and but for her broken 
hand you might have fancied she had just received the last stroke of 
the chisel. Her presence remained no secret. Within two or three 
days half a dozen inquisitive conoscenti posted out obtain sight of 
her. I happened to be present when the first of these gentlemen (a 
German in blue spectacles, with a portfolio under his arm) presented 
himself at the Villa. The Count, hearing his voice at the door, came 
forward and eyed him coldly from head to foot. 

“Your new Juno, Signor Conte,” began the German, “is, in my 
opinion, much more likely to be a certain Proserpine ” 

I h?ve neither a iuno nor a Proserpine to discuss with you,” said 
the Count, curtly. “You are misinformed.” * 

“You have dug up no statue ?” cried the Germam. “What a scanda- 
lous hoax ! ” 

None worthy of your le&rned attention. I am sorry you should 
have the trouble of carrying your little note-boqk so far.” The Count 
had suddenly become witty ! 
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*‘But you have something, surely. The rumour is nmnibg through 
Rome.’* 

“The rumour be damned !” cried the Count, savagely. “I have 
nothing — do yoi^ understand ? Be so good as to say to your friends ! ” 

The answer was explicit,^nd the poor arch®ologist departed, tossing 
his flaxen* mane. But I pitied him, gnd ventured to remonstrate with 
the Count. “She might as well be still in the earth, if no one is to see 
her,” I said. 

“/ am to see her: that’s enough !” he answered with the same un- 
natural harshness. Then, in a momen^ as he caught me eyeing him 
askance, in troub|ed surprise, “I hated his great portfolio. He was going 
to make some hideous drawing of her.” 

“Ah, that touches me,” 1 said. “I too have been planning to make 
a little sketch.” 

He was silent for some moments, after which he turned and grasped 
my arm, with less irritation, but with extraordinary gravity. “Go in 
there towards twilight,” he said, “and sit for an hoar and look at her. 

I think you mH up your sketch. If you don’t, my good old friend — 
you are welcome ! ” 

I followed his advice, and, as a friend, I gave up my sketch. But an 
artist is an artist, and I secretly longed to attempt one. Orders strictly 
in accordance with lUe Count’s reply to our German friend were given 
to the servants, who, with an easy Italian conscience and a gracious 
Italian persuasiveness, assured all subsequent inquirers that they had 
been lamentably misinformed. I have no doubt, indeed, that, in default 
of larger opportunity, they made condolence remunerative. Further 
operations were, for the present, suspended, as implying an affront to 
the incomparable Juno. The workmen departed, but the little adept 
still haunted the premises and sounded the soil for his own entertain- 
ment. One day he came to me with his usual ambiguous grimace. “The 
beautiful hand of the Juno,” he murmured ; “what has become of it ?” 

“1 have not seen it since you called me to look at'her. I remember 
that when I went away it was lying on the grass, near the excavation.” 

“Where I placed it myself! After tJiat it diSappeared. Fare im- 
possible!'^ 

“Do you suspect one of your workmen ? Such a fragment as that 
would bring more scudi than moA ofcthcm ever looked at.” 

“Some, perhaps, are greater thieves than the others. But if I were 
to call up the greatest rascal of the lot and accuse him, the Count would 
interfere.” 
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muS&t value that beautiful hand» nevertheless,” 

My friend the resurrectionist looked about him and winked. “He 
values it so much that he himself purloined it. That’s my belief, and I 
think that the less we say about it the better.” 

“Purloined it, my dear sir ? After all, it’a his own property. 

“Not so much as that comes to ! So beautiful a creature is more or 
less the property of every one ; we have all a right to look at her. But 
the Count treats her as if she were a sacrosanct image of the Madonna. 
He keeps her under lock and key, and pays her solitary visits. What 
does he do, after all ? When a,.beautiful woman is in stone, all one can 
do is to look at her. And what does he do with that precious hand ? 
He keeps it in a silver box ; he has made a relic of it ! ^ And this 
cynical personage began to chuckle grotesquely as he walked away. 

He left me musing, uncomfortably, and wondering what the deuce he 
meant. The Count certainly chose to make a mystery of the Juno, but 
this'seemed a natural incident of the first rapture of possession. I was 
willing to wait for permission to approach her, and in the meantime 
I was glad to find that there was a limit to his constitutional apathy. But 
as the days elapsed I began to be conscious that his enjoyment was not 
communicative, but strangely cold and shy and sombre. That he should 
admire a marble goddess was no reason for his despising mankind; 
yet he really seemed to be making invidious comparisons between us. 
From this ridiculous proscription his charming wife was not excepted. 
At moments when 1 tried to persuade myself that he was neither worse 
nor better company than usual, the expression of her face contradicted 
this superficial view. She said* nothing, but she wore a look of really 
touching perplexity. She sat at times with her eyes fixed on him with 
a kind of imploring curiosity, as if for the present she were too much 
surprised to be angry. What passed between them in private, I had, of 
course, no warrant to inquiiX). Nothing, I suspected — and that was the 
misery ! It was part of the misery, too, that he was impenetrable to 
these mute glances, and looked over her head with an air of superb 
abstraction. Occasionally he seemed to notice that I too didn’t know 
what to make of his' condition, and then for a moment his dull eye 
would sparkle, half, as it appeared, with a kind of sinister irony, and 
half with an impulse strangely stifled, as soon as he felt it, to justify 
himself. But from his wife he kept bis face inexorably averted ; and 
when she approached him with some melancholy attempt at fondness 
he received it with an ill-concealed shudder. Tlie situation struck me 
as tremendously queer, and I grew to hate the Count and everything 
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tbal belonged to mm. ”i was a tnousana times ngot/' i cned; "an 
Italian count may be mighty fine, but he won’t wear ! Give us some 
wholesome young fellow of our own blood, who will play us none of 
these dusky old-world tricks. Artist, as I have aspired to be, I will never 
again recommend a husband with traditions ! ” I lost my pleasure in 
the Villa, In the violet shadows and' amber lights, the mossy iparbles 
and the long-trailing profile of the Alban Hills. My painting stood still ; 
everything looked ugly. I sat and fumbled with my palette, and seemed 
to be mixing mud with my colours. My head was stuffed with dismal 
thoughts ; an intolerable weight settled itself on my heart. The poor 
Count became, tp my imagination, a dark efflorescence of the evil 
germs whicA history had implanted in*his line. No wonder he was 
fortdoomed to be cruel. Was not cruelty a tradition in his race, and 
crime an example ? The unholy passions of his forefathers revived, 
incurably, in his untaught nature and clamoured dumbly for an issue. 
'What a heavy heritage it seemed to me, as I reckoned it up in my 
melancholy musings, the Count’s interminable ancestry ! Back to the 
profligate revival of arts and vices — back to the bloody medley of 
medieval wars- -hack through the long, fitfully glaring dusk of the 
early ages to its ponderous origin in the solid Roman state — back 
through all the darkness of history it stretched itself, losing every claim 
on my sympathies as it went. Such a record was in itself a curse, and 
^ my dear girl hadfle\pected it to sit as lightly and gratefully on her 
consciousness as her feather on her hat ! I have little idea how long 
this painful situation lasted. It seemed the longer from my god- 
daughter’s persistent reticence and my inability to offer her a word of 
consolation. A sensitive woman, disappojntcd in marriage, exhausts 
her own ingenuity before she takes counsel of others. The Count’s 
preoccupations, whatever they were, made him increasingly restless; 
he came and went at random, with nervoiv abruptness; he took long 
rides alone, and, as 1 inferred, rarely went through the form of excusing 
himself to his wife; and still, as time went on, he came no nearer 
explaining his mystery. With the lapse of the months, however, I 
confess that my anxiety began to be tempered with compassion. If I 
had expected to see him propitiate his inexorable ancestry by the' eom- 
mission of a misdeed, now that hia honest nature appeared to have 
refused them this satisfaction, I felt sort of grudging gratitude. A 
man couldn’t be so infernally blue without being, however little he 
might confess it, in want of sympathy. He had always treated me with 
that antique deference to a grizzled beard fo? which elderlv men reserve 
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the cream of their general tenderness for waning fashion, and I thou^. 
it possible (he would suffer me at last to lay a healing hand upon his 
trouble. One evening, when I had taken leave of my god-dau^hr 
and given her, in a silent kiss, my rather ineffectual ^blessing, I came 
out and found the Count sitting in the gprden in the mild starlight, 
and storing at a mouldy Hermes, planted in a clump of oleander. I sat 
down by him and informed him in definite terms that his conduct 
required an explanation. He half turned his head, and his dark pupil 
gleamed an instant. 

“I understand,” he said ; “you think me crazy ! ” And he tapped his 
forehead. 

“ No, not crazy, but unhappy. And if unhappiness runs its course too 
freely, of course, it’s a great strain upon the mind.” 

He was silent awhile, and then — “I am not unhappy !” he cried, 
abruptly. “I am tremendously happy. You wouldn’t believe the 
s^sfaction I take in sitting here and staring at that old weather-worn 
Hermes. Formerly I used to be afraid of him ; his frown used to re- 
mind me of a bushy-browed old priest who taught me Latin and looked 
at me terribly over the book when I stumbled in my Virgil. But now it 
seems to me the friendliest, jolliest thing in the world, and suggec^s 
the most delightful images. He stood pouting his great lips in some ^ 
Roman’s garden two thousand years ago. He saw the sandalled ftw 
treading the alleys, and the rose-crowned heads *rbending over the 
wine ; he knew the old feasts and the old worships, the old believers 
and the old gods. As I sit here he speaks to me, in his own dumb 
way, and describes it all ! No, no, my friend, I am the happiest of 
men.” 

I had denied that I thought he was crazy, but J^^uddenly began to 
suspect it, for I found nothing reassuring in this singular rhapsody. 
The Hermes, for a wonder:^ had kept his nose ; and when I reflected that 
my dear Countess was being neglected for this senseless pagan block, I 
secretly promised myself to come the next day with a hammer and deal 
him such a lusty blow as would make him too ridiculous for a senti- 
mental tite-a~tete. Meanwhile, however, the Count’s infatuation was 
no laughing matter, and I expressed my sincerest conviction when I 
said, after a pause, that I should ri?conimend him to see either a priest 
or a physician. 

He burst into uproarious laughter. “A priest ! What should I do 
with a priest, or he with me ? I never loved them, and I feel less liw^ 
beginning than ever. A prfest, my dear friend,” he repeated, laying 
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Jumd on my arm, don’t set a priest at me, if you value his sanity ! My 
confession would frighten the poor man out of his wits. As for a doctor, 
J never was better in my life ; and unless,” he added abruptly, rising and 
eyeing askance, “you waat to poison me, in Christian charity, I advise 
you to leave me alone.” 

Decidedly, the . Count was unsotind, and I had no heart, for some 
days, to go back to the Villa. How should I treat him, what stand 
should I take, what course did Martha’s happiness and dignity demand 7 
I wandered about Rome, turning over these questions, and one after- 
noon found myself in the Pantheon. A light spring shower had begun 
tS fall, and I hurried for refuge into the big rotunda which its Christian 
altars have but half converted into a church. No Roman monument 
retains a deeper impress of ancient life, or has more of the form of the 
antique faiths whose temples were nobler than their gods. The j^uge 
dusky dome seems to the spirituil ear to hold a vague reverberation of 
pa^an worship, as a shell picked up on the beach holds the rumour of 
the sea. Iniu- or four persons were scattered before the various 
^Itars; another stood near the centre, beneath the aperture in the 
dome. As I drew near I perceived this was the Count. He was planted 
with his hands behind him, looking up first at the heavy rain-clouds, as 
they crossed t^e Hreat bull’s-eye, and then down at the besprinkled 
circle on the pavement. In those days the pavement was rugged and 
cracked and magnificently old, and this ample space, in free com- 
mumon with the weather, had become as mouldy and mossy and 
verdant as a strip^of garden-soil. A tender herbage had sprung up in 
the crevices of the slabs, and the little microscopic shoots were twink- 
ling in the rain. This great weather-current, through the uncapped 
vault, deadens effectively the customary odours of incense and tallow, 
and transports one to a faith that was on terms of reciprocity with 
nature. It seemed to have performed this office for the Count ; his face 
wore an indefinable Expression of ecstasy, and he was so rapt in con- 
templation that it was some time before he noticed me. The sun was 
struggling through the clouds witljout, and yet^n thin rain continued to 
fall, and came drifting down iqtd our gloomy enclosure in a sort of 
illuminated drizzle. The Count wUtclied it with the fascinated stare of a 
child watching a fountain, and then turned away, pressing his hand to 
his brow, and walked over to one of th^ rather perfunctory altars. Here 
he again stood staring, but in a moment wheeled about and returned 
' o his former place. Just then he recognized me, and perceived, I 
suppose, the curious gaze I must have fixed on him. He waved me a 
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greeting with his hand, and at last came towards me. He was in a 
state of nervous exaltation — doing his best to appear natural. 

“This is the best place in Rome,” he murmured. “It is worth fifty. 
St. Peter’s. But do you know i never came here till the other day ? I 
left it to the forestieri. They go about with their red books and their 
opera-glasses, and read about this* and that, and think they know it. 
Ah ! you must feel it — feel the beauty and fitness of that great open 
skylight. Now; only the wind and the rain, the sun and the cold, come 
down; but of old — of old” — and he touched my arm and gave me a 
strange smile — “ the pagan gods knd goddesses used to descend through 
it and take their places at their altars. What a procession, when the 
eyes of faith could see it ! Those are the things they have given us 
instead ! ” And he gave a pitiful shrug. 

should like to pull down their pictures, overturn their candle- 
sticks, and poison their holy-water ! 

“My dear Count,” I said gently, “you should tolerate peopjp’s 
honest beliefs. Would you renew the Inquisition, and in the interest 
of Jupiter and Mercury ?” 

“People wouldn’t tolerate my belief, if they guessed it !” he cried. 
“There’s been a great talk about the pagan persecutions; but the 
Christians persecuted as well, and the old gods were‘worshipped in 
caves and woods as well as the new. And none the worse for that ! 
It was in caves and woods and streams, in earth and air and water, 
they dwelt. And there — ^and here, too, in spite of all your Christian 
lustrations — a son of old Italy may find them still ! ” 

He had said more than he meant, and his mask haa lallen. I looked 
at him hard, and felt a sudden outgush of the compassion we always feel 
for a creature irresponsibly excited. I seemed to touch the source of 
his trouble, and my relief was great, for my discovery made me feel 
like bursting into laughter. But I contented myself with smiling 
benignantly. He looked back at me suspiciously, as if to judge how far 
he had betrayed himself ; and in his glance I read, somehow, that he 
had a conscience we couM take hold of. In my gratitude I was ready to 
thank any gods he pleased. “Take bye, take care,” I said, “you are 

saying things which if the sacristan ihele were to hear and report ! ” 

And I passed my hand through his arm and led him away. 

I was startled and shocked, hut I was also amused and comforted. 
The Count had suddenly become for me a delightfully curious pheno- 
menon, and I passed the rest of the day in meditating on the strange 
ine£Eaceability of race-characteristics. A sturdy young Latin I had 
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called poor Marco, and he was sturdier, indeed, than I had dreamed 
him ! Discretipn was now out of place, and on the morrow I spoke to 
sny god-daughter. She had lately been hoping, I think, that I would 
help hereto unburden hei^heart, for she •immediately gave way. to tears 
and confessed that she was miseral^e. “At first,” she said, “I thought 
it was all fancy, and not his affection that was growing less but my 
exactions that were growing greater. But suddenly it settled upon me 
like a mortal chill — the conviction that he had ceased to care for me, 
that something had come between us. And the puzzling thing has been 
^he want of possible cause in my own conduct, or of any sign that 
there is Mother woman in the case. I have racked my brain to dis- 
cover what I had said, or done, or thought, to displease him ! And yet 
he goes about like a man too deeply injured to complain. He has 
never uttered a harsh word or given me a reproachful look. He^as 
simply renounced me. 1 have dropped out of his life.” 

^e spoke with such a pathetic little quiver in her voice that I was 
on the point of telling her that I had guessed the riddle, and that this 
was half the battle. But I was afraid of incredulity. My solution was 
so fantastic, so apparently far-fetched, so absurd, that I resolved to 
wait for convincing evidence. To obtain it I continued to watch the 
Count, covertly and cautiously, but with a vigilance which disinterested 
curiosity now made intensely keen. I returned to my painting, and 
neglected no pretext for hovering about the gardens and the neighbour- 
hood of the casino. The Count, I think, suspected my designs, or at 
least my suspicion, and would have been glad to remember just what 
he had suffered himself to say to me in the Pantheon. But it deepened 
my interest in his extraordinary situation that, in so far as 1 could read 
his deeply brooding face, he seemed — fialf contemptuously — to have 
forgiven me. He gave me a glance occasionally, as he passed me, in 
which a kind of dumb desire for help appeared to struggle with the 
conviction that such a one as I would never even understand him. I 
was willing enough to help him, but thf case was exceedingly delicate 
and I wished to master the symptopis. Meanwhile, I worked and4\'aited 
and wondered. Ah ! I wonder^dt you may be sure, with an intermin- 
able wonder, and, turn it over as f would, I couldn’t get used to my 
idea. Sometimes it offered itself to me with a perverse fascination which 
deprived me of all wish to interfere. ^Thc Count took the form of a 
precious psychological study, and refined feeling seemed to dictate a 
tender respect for his delusion. I envied him the force of his imagina- 
tion, and I used sometimes to close my eyes witl^ a vague desire that 
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when I opened them 1 might find Apollo under the opposite tree, lazily 
kissing his flute, or see Diana hurrying with long steps .down the ilex<^ 
walk. But for the most part my host seemed to me simply an unhappy 
yoimg man, with a morbid mental twist whi^h ought to be smoothed 
away as speedily as possible. If the remedy was to match disease, 
however, it would have to be an extraordinary dose ! 

One evening* having bidden my god-daughter good night, I started 
on my usual walk to my lodgings in the Corso. Five minutes after 
leaving the villa-gate I discovered that I had left my eye-glass — an 
object in constant use — behind me. I immediately remembered that, 
while painting, I had broken the string \\hich fastened it ‘found my 
neck, and had hooked it provisionally upon the twig of a flowering- 
almond which happened to be near me. Shortly afterwards I had 
gat|)ered up my things and retired, unmindful of the glass ; and now, 
as I needed it to read the evening paper at the Caffe Greco, there was 
no alternative but to retrace my steps and detach it from its twig I 
easily found it, and lingered awhile to note the curious night-aspect of 
the spot I had been studying by daylight. The night was magnificent, 
and full-charged with the breath of the early Roman spring. The moon 
was rising fast, and flinging her silver checkers into the heavy masses 
of shadow. Watching her at play, I strolled further, and suddenly came 
in sight of the casino. 

Just then the moon, which for a moment had been concealed, touched 
with a white ray a small marble figure which adorned the pediment of 
this rather factitious little structure. The way it leaped into prominence 
suggested that a rarer spectacle was at hand, and that the same influence 
must be vastly becoming to the imprisoned Juno. The door of the 
casino was, as usual, locked, 6ut the moonlight flooded the high-placed 
windows so generously that my curiosity became obstinate and inven- 
tive. I dragged a garden-seat round from the portico, placed it on end, 
and succeeded in climbing to the top of it and bringing myself abreast 
of one of the windows. The casement yielded to my pressure, turned 
on itsr hinges, and sho<^ed me whatj had b^n looking for — a trans- 
figuration. The beautiful image st6qd bathed in the cold radiance, 
shining with a purity that made her convincingly divine. If by day her 
rich paleness suggested gold, she now had a complexion like silver 
slightly dimmed. The effect w?s almost terrible; beauty so expressive 
could hardly be inanimate. This was my foremost observation. — I 
leave you to fancy whether my next was less interesting. At some 
distance from the fqot of the statue, just out of the light, f perceived a 
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figure lying flat on the pavement, prostrate apparently with devotion. 
I can hardly tell you how it completed the impressiveness of the scene, 
t marked the shining image as a goddess indeed, and seemed to throw 
a sort qf conscious priefe into her stony mask. Of course, in this 
recumbent v/orshipper I immediatel|^ recognized the Count, and mean- 
ing of his attitude, the moonlight travelled forward and covered his 
breast and face. Then I saw that his eyes were closed, and that he was 
either asleep or swooning. Watching him attentively, I perceived his 
even respirations, and judged there no reason for alarm. The 
Moonlight blanched his face, which seemed already pale with weariness. 
He had ceftne into the presence of the Juno in obedience to that fabulous 
passion of which the symptoms had given us so much to wonder at, and, 
exhausted either by compliance or resistance, he had sunk down at her 
feet in a stupid sleep. The lunar^influence soon roused him, howe^r; 
he muttered something and raised himself, vaguely staring. Then, 
recognizing hi« situation, he rose and stood for some time gazing 
fixedly at the brilliant image, with an expression which I suspected w'as 
not that of wholly unprotesting devotion. He uttered a string of broken 
words, of which I was unable to catch the meaning, and then, after 
another pause ^nd a long, melancholy moan, he turned slowly to the 
door. As rapidlx and noiselessly as possible, I descended from my 
post of vigilance and passed behind the casino, and in a moment I 
heard the sound of the closing lock and of his departing footsteps. 

The next day, meeting in the garden the functionary who had con- 
ducted the excavation, I shook my finger at him with an intention of 
portentous gravity. But he only grinned like the malicious earth- 
gnome to which 1 had always comparecj him, and twisted his mous- 
tache as if my menace were a capital joke. “ If you dig any more holes 
here,” I said, “you shall be thrust into the deepest of them, and have 
the earth packed down on top of you. We have made enough dis- 
coveries, and we want no more statues. Your Juno has almost ruined 
us.” 

He burst out laughing. “I expected as much— I had my notion ?” 

“What was your notion ?” 

“That the Signor Conte would begin and say his prayers to her.” 

“Good heavens ! Is the case so common? Why did you expect 
it?” 

“On the contrary, the case is rare. But I have fumbled so long in 
the monstrous heritage of antiquity that I have learned a multitude of 
secrets — ^learned that ancient relics may work modern miracles. Thm 
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is a pagan element in all of us— I don’t speak for you, illustHssimi 
Jorestieri-^nd the old gods have still their worshippers^ The old spirit 
still throbs here and there, and the Signor Conte has his share of- 
it. He’s a good fellow, but/ between oursfclves, he’s an irupossible 
Christian ! ” And this singular personage resumed his impertinent 
hilarity. 

“If your previsions were so distinct, you ought to have given me a 
hint of them,” I said. “I should have sent your spademen walking.” 

“Ah, but the Juno is so beautiful !” 

“Her beauty be blasted ! Can you tell me what has become of the 
Contessa’s ? To rival the Juno she is turning to marble hcrielf.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Ah, but the Juno is worth fifty thousand 
scudi ! ” 

“I would give a hundred thousand to have her annihilated ! Perhaps, 
after all, I shall want you to dig anotlicr hole.” 

“At your service !” he answered, with a flourish, while I turned my 
back upon him. 

A couple of days later 1 dined, as I often did, with my host and 
hostess, and met the Count face to face for the first time since his 
prostration in the casino. He bore the traces of it, and was uncom- 
monly taciturn and absent. It appeared to me that the path of the 
antique faith was not strewn with flowers, and the Juno was becoming 
daily a harder mistress to serve. Dinner was scarcely over before he 
rose from table and took up his hat. As he did so, passing near his 
wife, he faltered a moment* stopped and gave her-^for the first time 
T imagine — that vaguely imploring look which I myself had often 
caught. She moved her lips in inarticulate sympathy and put out her 
hands. He drew her towards him, kissed her with an almost brutal 
violence, and strode away. The occasion was propitious, and further 
delay unnecessary. 

“What I have to tell you is very strange,” I said to the Countess, 
“very improbable, very incredible. But perhaps you will not find it so 
bad ac you feared. Thire is a wom^ in the case ! Your enemy is the 
Juno. The Count — how shall I it ? — the Count takes her au 
serieux.'" She was silent ; but after a moment she touched my arm with 
her hand, and I knew she meant that I had spoken her own belief. 
“You admired his antique simplicity : you see how far it goes ! He has 
reverted to the faith of his fathers. Dormant for so many centuries, 
that imperious image has silently evoked it. He believes in the pedi- 
grees you used to dpg’s-ear your school-mythology with trying to get 
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by heart. In a word, dear child, Marco is an anthropomorphist. Do 
you know wha^ that meansj ” 

“I suppose you will be terribly shocked,” she answered, “if I say 
th^ he if welcome to anj^ faith, if he will only share it with me ! I will 
beieve in Jupiter, if he’ll bid me ! , My sorrow is not for that : let my 
hifcband be himself! My sorrow is for the gulf of silence and in- 
difference that has opened itself between us. His Juno is the reality ; I am 
thi fiction!” 

“I have lately become reconciled to this gulf of silence, and to your 
losing for a while your importance. After the fable the moral ! The 
poor fellftw has but half succumbed; the other half protests. The 
modem man is shut out in the darkness with his irreproachable wife. 
How can he have failed to feel — ^vaguely and grossly, if it must have 
been, but in every throb of his heart — that you are a more pe:5;fect 
experiment of nature, a riper fruit of time, than those primitive persons 
fotwhom J’mo was a terror and Venus a model? He pays you the 
compliment of oelitving you an unconvertible modem. He has crossed 
the Acheron, but he has left you behind, as a pledge to the present. We 
will bring him back to redeem it. The old ancestral ghosts ought to 
be propitiated when a pretty creature like you has sacrificed the best 
elements of her K -o. He has proved himself one of the Valerii ; we shall 
see to it that he is the last, and yet that his passing away shall leave the 
Conte Marco in excellent health.” 

I spoke with confidence, and partly felt it, for it seemed to me that 
if the Count was to be toiiched it must be by the sense that his strange 
spiritual excursion had not made his wife detest him. We talked long 
and to a hopeful end, for before I went away my god-daughter expressed 
the desire to go out and look at the Juno. “I was afraid of her almost 
from the first,” she said, “and have hardly seen her since she was set 
up in the casino. Perhaps I can learn a lesson from her — ^perhaps I 
can guess how she charms him ! ” 

For a moment I hesitated, from the f?ar that we might intrude upon 
the Count’s devotions. Then, as jomething inihe poor girl’s face sug- 
gested that she too had thought of this and felt a sudden impulse to 
pluck victory from the heart of danger, I bravely offered her my arm. 
The night was cloudy, and on this occasion, apparently, the triumphant 
goddess was to depend upon her own Imstre. But as we approached the 
casino I saw that the door was ajar and that there was lamp-light within. 
The lamp was suspended in front of the image, and it showed us that 
the place was empty. But evidently the Count hgid lately been there. 
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Before the statue stood a roughly extemporised altar, composed of a 
shapeless fragment of antique marble, engraved with an illegible Greek 
inscription. We seemed really to stand in a pagan temple, and as we 
gazed at. the serene divinity I think we each of us felt for a mogient the 
breath of superstition. It ought to have been quickened, I suppose, but 
it was rudely arrested, by our observing a curious glitter on the face of 
the low altar. A second glance showed us it was blood ! 

My companion looked at me in pale horror, and turned away with a 
cry. A swarm of hideous conjectures pressed into my mind, and for a 
moment I was sickened. But at last I remembered that there is blood 
and blood, and that in the best time the ancient Romans dU'cred no 
human victims. 

“Be sure it’s very innocent,’’ I said; “a Iamb, a kid, or a sucking 
caiy ” But it was enough for her nerves and her conscience that it was 
a crimson trickle, and she returned to the house in immense agitation. 
The rest of the night was not passed in a way to restore her to calmnQ^. 
The Count had not come in, and she sat up for him from hour to hour. 

I remained with her — smoking my cigar as composedly as 1 might ; but 
internally I wondered what in horror’s name had become of him. 
Gradually, as the hours wore away, 1 arrived at a vague interpretation 
of these strange practices — an interpretation none the less valid and 
less welcome for being comparatively cheerful. The blood-drops on the 
altar, I mused, were the last instalment of his debt and the end of his 
delusion. They had been a happy necessity, for he was after all too 
generous a creature not to liate himself for having ^ed them, not to 
abhor so cruelly insistent an idol. He had wandered away to recover 
himself in solitude, and, he would come back to us with a repentant heart 
and an inquiring mind ! I should certainly have believed all this more 
easily, however, if I could have heard his footstep in the hall. Towards 
dawn scepticism threatened to creep in with the grey light, and 1 rest- 
lessly betook myself to the portico. Here in a few moments 1 saw him 
cross the grass, heavy-footed, splashed with mud, and evidently 
excessively tired. He Aust have been walking all night, and his face 
denoted that his spirit had been as r^tjess as his body. He passed near 
me, and before he entered the house he stopped, looked at me a moment, 
and then held out his hand. 1 grasped it warmly, and it seemed to me 
to throb with all that he was unable to utter. 

“Will you sec your wife ?” I asked. 

He passed his hand over his eyes and shook his head. “Not now — 
not yet — some time,” he answered. 
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- I was disappointed, but I convinced her, 1 think, that he had cast 
out the devil. She felt, poor girl, a pardonable desire to celebrate the 
event. I returned to my lodging, spent the day in Rome, and came back 
to the \yila towards dusk. I was told Hhat the Countess was in the 
grounds. I looked for her cautiously at first, for I thought it just pos- 
sible I might intrude upon the natural consequences of a reconciliation ; 
but, failing to meet her, I turned towards the casino, and found myself 
face to face with the mocking little commissioner. 

^*‘Does your excellency happen to Imve twenty yards of stout rope 
about him ?’* he asked, gravely. 

“Do yOu want to hang yourself for the trouble you have stood 
sponsor to ?” I answered. 

“It’s a hanging matter, I promise you. The Countess has given 
orders. You will find her in the casino. Swcet-voiced as she is, ^he 
knows how to make her orders understood.” 

^t the dor*r of the casino stood half a dozen of the labourers on the 
place, booking vaguely solemn, like outstanding dependants at a superior 
funeral. The Countess was within, in a position which was an answer 
to the surveyor’s riddle. She stood with her eyes fixed on the Juno, who 
had been removed f»-om her pedestal and lay stretched in her magni- 
ficent length upon , rude litter. 

“Do you understand?” she said. “She's beautiful, she’s noble, 
she’s precious, but she must go back !” And, with a passionate gesture, 
she seemed to represent the open grave. 

I was hugely deljphted, l^t I thought it discreet to stroke my chin and 
look scrupulous. “She is worth fifty thousand scudi.” 

She shook her head sadly. “If we were to sell her to the poor, it 
wouldn’t profit us. She must go back — ^she must go back ! We must 
smother her beauty in the dreadful earth. It makes me feel almost as 
if she were alive ; but it came to me last night with overwhelming force, 
when my husband came in and refused to see me, that he will not be 
himself so long as she is above ground. To cut the knot we must bury 
her ! If I had only thought of it before !” 

“Not before !” I said, shakiqg^my head in turn. “Heaven reward 
our sacrifice now ! ” • ’ * 

The little expert, when he reappeared, seemed hardly like an agent of 
the celestial influences, but he was deft «nd active, which was more to 
the point. Every now and then he uttered some half-articulate lament, 
by way of protest against the Countess’s cruelty ; but I saw him privately 
scanning the recumbent image with an eye which seemed to foresee a 
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oialicioiis glee in standing on a certain unmarked spot on the turf and 
grinning till people stared. He had brought back an abundance of 
rope, and, having summoned his assistants, who vigorously lifted the 
litter, he led the way to the Original excavsftion, which had J5ecn left 
unclosed, owing to the project of further researches. By the time 
we [reached the edge of the grave the evening had fallen and the 
beauty of our marble victim was shrouded in a dusky veil. No 
one spoke — if not exactly for shame, at least for regret. Whatever 
our plea, our performance looked, at least, monstrously profane. 
The ropes were adjusted and the Juno was slowly lowered into 
her earthy bed. The Countess took a handful of earth and dropped 
it solemnly on her breast. “May it lie lightly, but for ever !’’ she 
said. 

“Amen!” cried the little surveyor, with a strange, sneering in- 
flection; and he gave us a bow, as 'he departed, which betrayed an 
agreeable consciousness of knowing where fifty thousand scudi ^^rc 
buried. His underlings had another cask of wine, the result of which, 
for them, was a suspension of all consciousness, and a subsequent 
irreparable confusion of memory as to where they had plied their 
spades. 

The Countess had not yet seen her husband, who had again appar- 
ently betaken himself to communion with the great god Pan. I was of 
course unwilling to leave her to encounter alone the results of her 
momentous deed. She wandered into the drawing-room and pretended 
to occupy herself with a bit of embroidery, but [n reality she was 
bravely composing herself for an “explanation”. \ took up a book, 
but it held my attention as feebly. As the evening wore away 1 heard a 
movement on the threshold and saw the Count lifting the tapestried 
curtain which masked the door and looking silently at his wife. His 
eyes were brilliant, but not angry. He had missed the Juno — and drawn 
a long breath ! The Countess kept her eyes fixed on her work, and 
drew her silken threads like an image of domestic tranquillity. The 
imag^ seemed to fascihate him ; he came in slowly, almost on tiptoe, 
walked to the chimney-piece, and' stood there awhile, giving her, 
askance, an immense deal of attentron. What had passed, what was 
passing, in his mind, I leave to your own apprehension. My god- 
daughter’s hand trembled as i^rose and fell, and the colour came into 
her cheek. At last she raised her eyes and sustained the gaze in which 
all his returning faith seemed concentrated. He hesitated a moment as 
if her very forgiveness kept the gulf open between them, and then he 
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Ktrode forward, fell on his two knees, and buried his head in her lap. 
I departed as Ijie Count had come in. on tiitfoe. 

He n^er became, if y5u will, a thoroughly modem man; but one 
day, years after, when a visitor to .whom he was showing his cabinet 
became inquisitive as to a marble hand, suspended in one of its inner 
recesses, he looked grave and turned the lock on it. 

“It is the hand of a beautiful creature,” he said, “whom I once 
greatly admired.” 

“Ah — a Roman ?” asked the gentleman, with a smirk. 

“A Gr6ek,” said the Count, with a frown. 
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I SAW her but four times, though I remember them vividly; s^e made 
her impression on me. I thought h^r very pretty and very interesting— 
a touching specimen of a type with which I had had other and perhaps 
less charming associations. I’m sorry to hear of her death, and yet 
when I think of it why should I be ? The last time 1 saw her she was 

certainly not ! But it will be of interest to take our meetings in 

order. 



The first was in the country, at a small tea-party, one snowy night 
of some seventeen years ago. My friend Latouche, going to spend 
Christmas with his mother, had insisted on my company, and the good 
lady had given in our honour the entertainment of which I speak. To 
me it was really full of savour— it had all the right marks: I had 
never been in the depths of New England at that season. It had been 
snowing all day and the drifts were knee-high. I wondered how the 
ladies had made their way to the house; but I inferred that just those 
general rigours' rendered any assembly offering the attraction of two 
gentlemen from New York worth a desperate effort. 

Mrs. Latouche in the course of the evening asked me if I “didn’t 
want to” show the photographs to some of the young ladies. The 
photographs were in a couple of great portfolios, and had been brought 
home by her son, who, like myself, was lately returned from Europe. 
I looked round and was struck with the fact that most of the young 
ladies were provided ^#ith an object of interest more absorbing than 
the most vivid sun-picture. But thJ;re was. a person alone near the 
mantel-shelf who looked round tlie room with a small vague smile, 
a discreet, a disguised yearning which seemed somehow at odds with 
her isolation. I looked at her a moment and then chose. 

“I should like to show them to that young lady.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Latouche, “she’s just the person. She doesn’t 
care for flirting— I’ll speak to her.” I replied that if she didn’t care for 
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flirting she wasn’t perhaps just the person; but Mrs. Latouche had 
already, with a few steps, appealed to her participation. “She’s 
delighted,” my hostess came back to report ; “and she’s just the person 
— so quiet and so bright.” And she told me the young lady was by 
name Miss Caroline Spencer — with which she introduced me. 

Miss Caroline Spencer was not quite a beauty, but was none the less, 
in her small odd way, formed to please. Close upon thirty, by every 
presumption, she was made almost like a little girl and had the com- 
fjlexion of a child. She had also the jyettiest head, on which her hair 
was arranged as nearly as possible like the hair of a Greek bust, though 
indeed it*was to be doubted if she had ever seen a Greek bust. She 
was “artistic”, I suspected, so far as the polar influences of North 
Verona could allow for such yearnings or could minister to them. 
Her eyes were perhaps just too^round and too inveterately surprised, 
but her lips had a certain mild decision and her teeth, when she showed 
them, wc»*'’ charming. About her neck she ^^ore what ladies call, I 
believe, a ‘ruche” listened with a very small pin of pink coral, and 
in her hand she carried a fan made of plaited straw and adorned with 
pink ribbon. She wore a scanty black silk dress. She spoke with slow 
soft neatness, ever without smiles showing the prettincss of her teeth, 
and she seemed extremely pleased, in fact quite fluttered, at the prospect 
of my demonstrations. Ihese went forward veiy smoothly after I had 
moved the portfolios out of their corner and placed a couple of chairs 
near a lamp. The photographs were usually things I knew' — ^large 
view's of Switzerland, Italy and Spain, landscapes, reproductions of 
famous buildings, pictures and statues. I said what I could for them, 
and my companion, looking at them as^l held them up, sat perfectly 
still, her straw fan raised to her under-lip and gently, yet, as I could 
feel, almost excitedly, rubbing it. Occasionally, as I laid one of the 
pictures down, she said without confidence, which would have been 
too much: “Have you seen that place?” I usually answered that I 
had seen it several times — I had been ^ great traveller, though I was 
somehow particularly admonished not to swagger — and then I felt 
her look at me askance for a mamejit with her pretty eyes. I had asked 
her at the outset Whether she had been to Europe; to this she had 
answered “No, no, no” — almost as much below her breath as if the 
image of such an event scarce, for solemnity, brooked phrasing. But 
after that, though she never took her eyes off the pictures, she said so 
little that I feared she was at last bored. Accordingly when we had 
finished one portfolio I offered, if she desired it. to desist. I rather 
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guessed the exhibition really held her, but her reticence puzzled me 
and I wanted to make her speak. I turned round to judge better and 
then saw a faint flush in each of her cheeks. She kept waving her little 
fan to and fro. Instead of looking at me ^e fixed her eyer, on the 
remainder of the collection, which leaned, in its receptacle, against 
the table. 

“Won’t you show me that ?” she quavered, drawing the long breath 
of a person launched and afloat but conscious of rocking a little. 

“With pleasure,” I answerec^. “if you’re really not tired.” 

“Oh, I’m not tired a bit. I’m just fascinated.” With which as I 
took up the other portfolio she laid her hand on it, rubbing it softly. 
“And have you been here too ?” 

On my opening the portfolio it appeared I had indeed been there. 
One of the first photographs was a large view of the Castle of Chillon 
by the Lake of Geneva. “Here,” I said, “I’ve been many a time. 
Isn’t it beautiful?” And I pointed to the perfect reflection of the 
rugged rocks and pointed towers in the clear still water. She didn’t 
say “Oh, enchanting !” and push it away to see the next picture. She 
looked a while and then asked if it weren’t where Bonnivard, about 
whom Byron wrote, had been confined. I assented, trying to quote 
Byron’s verses, but not quite bringing it olf. 

She fanned herself a moment and then repeated the lines correctly, 
in a soft flat voice but with charming conviction. By the time she had 
finished, she was nevertheless blushing. I complimented her and 
assured her she was perfectly equipped foF visitinc Switzerland and 
Italy. She looked at me askance again, to see if I might be serious, 
and I added that if she wished to recognize Byron’s descriptions she 
must go abroad speedily — Europe was getting sadly dis-Byronised. 
“How soon must I go ?” she thereupon inquired. 

“Oh, I’ll give you ten years.” 

“Well, I guess I can go in that time,” she answered as if measuring 
her words. 

“Then you’ll enjoy it immensely,” I said; “you’ll find it of the 
highest interest.” Just then I cam^ upon a photograph of some nook 
in a foreign city which I had been very fond of and which recalled 
tender memories. I discoursed (as I suppose) with considerable spirit ; 
my companion sat listening breathless. 

“Have you been very long over there ?” she asked some time after 
1 had ceased. 

“Well, it mounts up, put all the times together.” 
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“And have you travelled everywhere?” 

“I’ve travelled a good deal. I’m very fopd of it and happily have 
been able.” 

Agaimshc turned on rfe her slow shy scrutiny. “Do you know the 
foreign languages ?” 

“After a fashion.” 

“Is it hard to speak them ?” 

“I don’t imagine you’d find it so,” I gallantly answered. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t want to speak— I should only want to listen.” 
Tlien on a pause she added: “They say the French theatre’s so 
beautiful!” 

“Ah, the best in the world.” 

“Did you go there very often?” 

“When I was first in Paris I went every night.” 

“Every night !” And she opened her clear eyes very wide. “That 
t<) me is”~ jnd her expression hovered — “as if you tell me a fairy- 
tale.” A few miniucs later she put to me: “And which country do 
you prefer?” 

“There’s one I love beyond any. I think you’d do the same.” 

Her gaze rested as on a dim revelation and then she breathed, 
“Italy?” 

“Italy,” I answered softly too; and for a moment we communed 
over it. She looked as pretty as if instead of showing her photographs 
I had been making love to her. To increase the resemblance she turned 
off blushing. It ^nadc » pause which she broke at last by saying: 
“That’s the place which — in particular — I thought of going to.” 

“Oh, that’s the place — that’s the pla^ !” I laughed. 

She looked at two or three more views in silence. “They say it’s 
not very dear.” 

“As some other countries ? Well, one gets back there one’s money. 
That’s not the least of the charms.” 

“But it’s all very expensive, isn’t it^’ 

“Europe, you mean?!’ 

“Going there and travelling* ^at has been the trouble. I’ve very 
little money. I teach you know,^’ said Miss Caroline Sp)encer. 

“Oh, of course one must have money,” I allowed; “but one can 
manage with a moderate amount judiciously spent.” 

“I think I should manage. I’ve saved and saved up, and I’m always 
adding a little to it. It’s all for that.” She paused a moment, and 
then went on '^ ith the suppressed eagerness, as if telling me the story 
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were a rare, but possibly an impure satisfaction. **You see it hasn’t 
been only the money — ^it .has been everything. Everything has acted 
against it. I’ve waited and waited. It has l^n my castle in the air. 
I’m almost afraid to talk about it. Two or three times it has come a 
little nearer, and then I’ve taiked«about it and it has melted away. 
I’ve talked about it too much,” she said hypocritically — ^for I saw such 
talk was now a small tremulous ecstasy. “There’s a lady who’s a great 
friend of mine — she doesn’t want to go, but I’m always at her about 
it. I think I must tire her dreadfully. She told me just the other day 
she didn’t know what would become of me. She guessed I’d go crazy 
if I didn’t sail, and yet certainly I’d go crazy if I did.” 

“Well,” I laughed, “you haven’t sailed up to now — so I suppose 
you are crazy.’’ 

She took everything with the same seriousness. “Well, I guess I 
must be. It seems as if I couldn’t think of anything else — and I don’t 
require photographs to work me up ! I’m always right on it. It kills 
any interest in things nearer home — things I ought to attend to. That’s 
a kind of craziness.” 

“Well then the cure for it’s just to go,” I smiled — “I mean the cure 
for this kind. Of course, you may have the other kind worse,” I added 
— “the kind you get over there.” 

“Well, I’ve a faith that I’ll go some time all right ! ” she quite elatedly 
cried. “I’ve a relative right there on the spot,” she went on, “and I 
guess he’ll know how to control me.” I expressed The hope that he 
would, and I forget whether we turned over more photographs ; but 
when I asked her if she had always lived just where I found her, “Oh 
no, sir,” she quite eagerly replied; “I’ve spent twenty-two months 
and a half in Boston.” I met it with the inevitable joke that in this 
case foreign lands might prove a disappointment to her, but I quite 
failed to alarm her. “I know more of them than you might think” 
— ^her earnestness resisted even that. “I mean by reading— for I’ve 
really read considerably. In faqt I guess I’ve prepared my mind about 
as much as you can — in advance. I’ve not only read Byron — ^I’ve read 
histories and guide-books and articles«and lots of things. I know I 
shall rave about everything.” 

“‘Everything’ is saying much, but I imderstand your case,” I 
returned. “You’ve the great American disease, and you’ve got it 
‘bad’ — the appetite, morbid and monstrous, for colour and form, for 
the picturesque and the romantic at any price. I don’t know whether 
we come into the world with it — ^with the germs implautcd and ante- 
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oedent to experience ; rather perhaps we catch it early, almost before 
developed consciousness — we feel, as we look about, that we’re going 
(to save our souls, or at|least our sense^) to be thrown back on it hard. 
We’re like travellers in the desert — deprived of water and subject to 
the terrible mirage, the torment ©f illusion, of the thirst fever. They 
hear the plash of fountains, they see green gardens and orchards that 
are hundreds of miles away. So we with our thirst — except that with 
us it’s more wonderful : we have before us the beautiful old things we’ve 
never seen at all, and when we do at^last see them — if we’re lucky ! — 
^i)ve simply recognize them. What experience does is merely to confirm 
and corfeecratc our confident dream.” 

She listened with her rounded eyes. “The way you express it’s too 
lovely, and I’m sure it will be just like that. I’ve dreamt of everything 
— ^I’ll know it all !” 

“I’m afraid,” I pretended for harmless comedy, “that you’ve wasted 
^ great d^<i! cf time.” 

“Oh yes, that ha; been my great wickedness !” The people about 
us had begun to scatter ; they were taking their leave. She got up and 
put out her hand to me timidly, but as if quite shining and throbbing. 

“I’m going bar\ there — one has to,” I said as I shook hands with 
her. “I shall lo( k out for you.” 

Yes, she fairly glittered with her fever of excited faith. “Well, I’ll 
tell you if I’m disappointed.” And she left me, fluttering all expres* 
sively her little straw fan. 



A FEW months after this I crossed the sea eastward again and some 
three years elapsed. I had been fi\jmg in Paris and, toward the end of 
October, went fronf that city to the Havre to meet a pair of relatives 
who had written me that they were about to arrive there. On reaching 
the Havre I found the steamer already docked — I was two or three 
hours late. I repaired directly to the hotel, where my travellers were 
duly established. My sister had gone to bed, exhausted and disabled 
by her voyage : ^he was the unsteadiest of sailors jind her sufferings on 
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this occasion hai been extreme. She desired for the moment un- 
disturbed rest and was able to see me but five minutes — long enough 
for us to agree to stop over, restpratively, till thp morrow. Mv brother- 
in-law, anxious about his wife, was unwilling* to leave her roqpi; but 
she insisted on my taking him a walk for aid to recovery of his spirits 
and his land-legs. 

The early autumn day was warm and charming, and our stroll through 
the bright coloured busy streets of the old French sea-port beguiling 
enough. We walked along the sunny noisy quays and then turned 
into a wide pleasant street which lay half in sun and half in shade — 
a French provincial street that resembled an old water-colour drawing : 
tall grey steep-roofed red-gabled many-storied houses ; green shutters 
on windows and old scroll work above them ; flower-pots in balconies 
and white-capped women in doorways. We walked in the shade ; all 
this stretched away on the sunny side of the vista and made a picture. 
We looked at it as we passed along; then suddenly my companiop 
stopped — ^pressing my arm and staling. I followed his gaze and saw 
that we had paused just before reaching a cafe where, under an awning, 
several tables and chairs were disposed upon the pavement. The 
windows were open behind ; half a dozen plants in tubs were ranged 
beside the door; the pavement was besprinkled with clean bran. It 
was a dear little quiet old-world cafe; inside, in the comparative dusk, 
I saw a stout handsome woman, who had pink ribbons in her cap, 
perched up with a mirror behind her back and smiling at someone 
placed out of sjght. This, to be exact, I noted afterv^rds ; what I first 
observed was a lady seated alone, outside, at one of the little marble- 
topped tables. My brother-in-law had stopped to look at her. Some- 
thing had been put before her, but she only leaned back, motionless 
and with her hands folded, looking down the street and away from 
us. I saw her but in diminished profile ; nevertheless I was sure I knew 
on the spot that we must already have met. 

“The little lady of the steamer !” my companion cried, 

“Was she on your sfeamer?” I asked with interest. 
g^“From morning till night. She nevpr sick. She used to sit 
perpetually at the side of the vessef with her hands crossed that way, 
looking at the eastward horizon,” 

“And are you going to speak to her ?” 

“I don’t know her. I never made acquaintance with her. I wasn’t 
in form to make up to ladies. But I used to watch her and — I don’t 
know why — ^to be interested in her. She’s a dear little '^^ankee woman. 
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Tve an idea she’s a school-mistress taking a holiday — for which her 
scholars have made up a purse.” 

She had now turnediher face a little more into profile, looking at 
the ste8p grey house-fronts opposite. On this I decided. “I shall speak 
to her myself.” 

“1 wouldn’t— she’s very shy,” said my brother-in-law. 

“My dear fellow, I know her. I once showed her photographs at a 
tea-party.” With which I went up to her, making her, as she turned 
,to look at me, leave me in no doubt of her identity. Miss Caroline 
Spencer, had achieved her dream. But she was less quick to recognize 
me and showed a slight bewilderment. 1 pushed a chair to the table 
and sat down. “Well,” I said, “I hope you're not disappointed !” 

She stared, blushing a little — then gave a small jump and placed me. 
“It was you who showed me ^he photographs — at North Verona.” 

“ Yes, it was T. This happens very charmingly, for isn’t it quite for 
me to gi ye you a formal reception here — the official welcome ? I talked 
to you so much about Europe.” 

“You didn’t say too much. I’m so intensely happy 1” she declared. 

Very happy indeed she looked. There was no sign of her being 
older; she was ^ giavely, decently, demurely pretty as before. If she 
had stnick me tJien as a thin-stemmed, mild-hued flo\\er of Puritanism 
it may be imagined whether in her present situation this clear bloom 
was less appealing. Beside her an old gentleman was drinking absinthe ; 
behind her the dame de comptoir in the pkik ribbons called “ Alcibiade, 
Alcibiade !” to the long-aproned waiter. T explained to Miss Spencer 
that the gentleman with me had lately been her shipmate, and my 
brother-in-law came up and was introduced to her. But she looked 
at him as if she had never so much as seen him, and I remembered he 
had told me her eyes were always fixed on the eastward horizon. She 
had evidently not noticed him, and, still timidly smiling, made no 
attempt whatever to pretend the contrary. I stayed with her on the 
little ten ace of the cafe while he went back^to the hotel and to his 
wife. I remarked to my friend ^that this meeting of ours at the first 
hour of her landing partook, •among all chances, of the miraculous, 
but that I was delisted, to be there and receive her first impressions. 

“Oh, 1 can’t tell you,” she said — “I feel so much in a dream. I’ve 
been sitting here an hour and I don’t want to move. Everythin^ » so 
delicious and romantic. I don’t know whether the coffee has gone to 
my head — it’s so unlike the coffee of my dead past.” 

“Really,” I made answer, “if you’re so pleased with this poor 
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prosaic Havre you*ll have no admiration left for better things. DonH 
spend your appreciation all the first day — remember it*s your intel- 
lectual letter of credit. Remember all the be4>itiful places and things 
that are waiting for you. Remember that lovely Italy we* talked 
about.” 

“I’m not afraid of running short,” she said gaily, still looking at the 
opposite houses. “I could sit here all day— just saying to myself that 
here I am at last. It’s so dark and strange — ^so old and indifferent.” 

“By the way then,” I asked, “how come you to be encamped in this 
odd place ? Haven’t you gone to one of the inns ?” For I ^yas half- 
amused, half-alarmed at the good conscience with which this delicately 
pretty woman had stationed herself in conspicuous isolation on the 
edge of the sidewalk. 

“My cousin brought me here and — 9. little while ago — left me,” she 
returned. “You know I told you I had a relation over here. He’s still 
here — a real cousin. Well,” she pursued with unclouded candour, 
“.he met me at the steamer this morning.” 

It was absurd — and the case moreover none of my business ; but I 
felt somehow disconcerted. “It was hardly worth his while to meet 
you if he was to desert you so soon.” 

“Oh, he has only left me for half an hour,” said Caroline Spencer. 
“He has gone to get my money.” 

I continued to wonder. “Where is your money ?” 

She appeared seldom to laugh, but she laughed for the joy of this. 
“It makes me feel very fine to tell you! It's in ciilular notes.” 

“And where are your circular notes ?” 

“In my cousin’s pocket.” ^ 

This statement was uttered with such clearness of candour that — 

I can hardly say why — it gave me a sensible chill. I couldn’t at all at 
the moment have justified my lapse from ease, for I knew nothing of 
Miss Spencer’s cousin. Since he stood in that relation to her — dear 
respectable little persoa—the presumption was in his favour. But I 
found myself wincing at the thought tjiat half an hour after her landing 
her scanty funds should have passed into his hands. “Is he to travel 
with you?” I asked. 

“Only as far as Paris. He’s an art-student in Paris — ^I’ve always 
thought that so splendid. I wrote to him that I was coming, but I 
never expected him to come off to the ship. I supposed he’d only just 
meet me at the train in Paris. It’s very kind of him. But he w,” said 
Caroline Spencer, “very kind — ^and very bright.” 
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I felt at once a strange eagerness to see this bright kind cousin who 
was an art-student. “He’s gone to the banker’s ?” I inquired. 

“Yes, to the banker’s. |He took me to an hotel — such a queer, quaint, 
cunnin^little place, with a court in the middle and a gallery all round, 
and a lovely landlady in such a 'beautifully fluted cap and such a 
perfectly fitting dress ! After a while we came out to walk to the 
banker’s, for I hadn’t any French money. But I was very dizzy from 
the motion of the vessel and 1 thought I had better sit down. He found 
this place for me here — then he went off to the banker’s himself. I’m 
to wait here till he comes back.’’ 

Her story was wholly lucid and my impression perfectly wanton, 
but it passed through my mind that the gentleman would never come 
back. I settled myself in a chair beside my friend and determined to 
await the event. She was lost in the vision and the imagination of 
everything near us and about us — she observed, she recognized and 
admired, with a touching intensity. She noticed everything that was 
brought befo’f* us by the movement of the street — the peculiarities of 
costume, tiie shapes of vehicles, the big Norman horses, the fat priests, 
the shaven poodles. We talked of these things, and there was some- 
thing charming in her freshness of perception and the way her book- 
nourished fancy saMied forth for the revel. 

“And when yo n cousin comes back what are you going to do?” 
I went on. 

For this she had, a little oddly, to think. “We don’t quite know.” 

“When do you#go to Paris? If you go by the four o’clock train 
I may have the pleasure of making the journey with you.” 

“I don’t think we shall do that.” Sc^far she was prepared. “My 
cousin thinks I had better stay here a few days.” 

“Oh !” said 1 — and for five minutes had nothing to add. I was 
wondering what our absentee was, in vulgar parlance, “up to”. I 
looked up and down the street, but saw nothing that looked like a 
bright and kind American art-student.# At lay I took the liberty of 
observing the Havre was hardly a place to choose as one of the aesthetic 
stations of a European tour. I^ w%s a place of convenience, nothing 
more; a place of transit, throu^ which transit should be rapid. I 
recommended her to go to Paris by the afternoon train and meanwhile 
to amuse herself by driving to the ancient fortress at the mouth of the 
harbour — ^that remarkable circular structure which bore the name of 
Francis the First and figured a sort of small Castle of Saint Angelo. 
(I might really have foreknown that it was to l^c demolished.) 
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She listened with much interest — then for a moment looked grave. 
*‘My cousin told me that whei> he returned he should have something 
particular to say to me, and that we could do i| 0 thing or decide nothing 
till I should have heard it. But I’ll make him tell me right bff, and 
then we’ll go to the ancient fortresS. Francis the First, did you say ? 
Why, that’s lovely. There’s no hurry to get to Paris ; theie's plenty of 
time.” 

She smiled with her softly severe little lips as she spoke those last 
words, yet, looking at her with,a purpose, I made out in her eyes, I 
thought, a tiny gleam of apprehension. “Don’t tell me,” 1 said, “that 
this wretched man’s going to give you bad news ! ” 

She coloured as if convicted of a hidden perversity, but she was 
soaring too high to drop. “Well, I guess it's a little bad, but I don't 
believe it’s very bad. At any rate I must listen to it.” 

I usurped an unscrupulous authority. “Look here ; you didn’t come 
to Europe to listen — you came to see !” But now 1 was sure her 
cousin would come back ; since he had something disagreeable to say 
to her he’d infallibly turn up. We sat a while longer and 1 asked her 
about her plans of travel. She had them on her fingers’ ends and told 
over the names as solemnly as a daughter of another faith might have 
told over the beads of a rosary: from Paris to Dijon and to Avignon, 
from Avignon to Marseilles and the Corniche road ; thence to Genoa, 
to Spezia, to Pisa, to Florence, to Rome. It apparently had never 
occurred to her that there, could be the least incommodity in her 
travelling alone; and since she was unprovfded with a companion I, 
of course, civilly abstained from disturbing her sense of security. 

At last her cousin came btv:k. I saw him turn toward us out of a 
side-street, and from the moment my eyes rested on him T knew he 
could but be the bright, if^not the kind, American art-student. He 
wore a slouch hat and a rusty black velvet jacket, such as I had often 
encountered in the Rue Bonaparte. His shirt-collar displayed a stretch 
of throat that at a distance wasn’t strikingly statuesque. He was tall 
and lean, he had red hair and freckles. These items I had time to take 
in while he approached the caf^, ^taring al me with natural surprise 
from under his romantic brim. When he came up to us 1 immediately 
introduced myself as an old acquaintance of Miss Spencer’s, a character 
she serenely permitted me to claim. He looked at me hard with a pair 
of small, sharp eyes, then he gave me a solemn wave, in the “ European” 
fashion, of his rather rusty sombrero. 

“You weren’t on .the ship ?” he asked, 
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“No, I wasn’t on the ship. I’ve been in Europe these several years.” 

He bowed once more, portentously, aod^ motioned me to be seated 
again. I sat down, but oijly fof the purpose of observing him an instant 
— I sa\^ it was time I should return to my sister. Miss Spencer’s 
European protector was, by my mefeure, a very queer quantity. Nature 
hadn’t shaped him for a Raphaelesque or Byronic attire, and his velvet 
doublet and exhibited though not columnar throat weren’t in harmony 
with his facial attributes. His hair was cropped close to his head ; his 
ears were large and ill-adjusted to the same. He had a lackadaisical 
Carriage and a sentimental droop which were peculiarly at variance 
with his I:een, conscious, strange-coloured eyes — of a brown that was 
almost red. Perhaps I was prejudiced, but I thought his eyes too shifty. 
He said nothing for some time; he leaned his hands on his stick and 
looked up and down the street. Then at last, slowly lifting the stick 
and pointing with it, “That’s a very nice bit,” he dropped with a certain 
flatness. He had his head to one side — ^he narrowed his ugly lids. I 
followed the direction of his stick; the object it indicated was a red 
cloth hung out of an old window. “Nice bit of colour,” he continued; 
and without moving his head transferred his half-closed gaze to me. 
“Composes well, ^ine old tone. Make a nice thing.” He spoke in a 
charmless, vulgar voice. 

“I see you’ve a great deal of eye,” I replied. “Your cousin tells 
me you’re studying art.” He looked at me in the same way, without 
answering, and I went on with deliberate urbanity : “1 suppose you’re 
at the studio of o«e of those great men.” Still on this he continued to 
fix me, and then he named one of the greatest of that day ; which led 
me to ask him if he liked his master. 

“Do- you understand French?” he returned. 

“Some kinds.” 

He kept his little eyes on me; with which he remarked; “/e suis 
fou de la peintureT'* 

“Oh, I understand that kind !” I replied. J)ur companion laid^her 
hand on his arm with a small pleased and fluttered movement; it was 
delightful to be among pecfple who v^ere on such easy terms with foreign 
tongues. I got up to take leave and asked her where, in Paris, I might 
have the honour of waiting on her. To what hotel would she go ? 

She turned to her cousin inquiringly and he favoured me again with 
his little languid leer. “Do you know the Hotel des Princes?” 

“I know where it is.” 

“Well, that’s ^he shop.” 
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“I congratulate you,” I said to Miss Spencer. “I believe it’s the best 
inn in the world ; but, in 1 should still have a moment to call on 
you here, where are you lodgeji ?” 

“Oh, it’s such a pretty name,” she returned gleefully. “Ada Bell^ 
Normande.” 

“I guess I know my way round !” her kinsman threw in; and as I 
left them he gdve me with his swaggering head-cover a great flourish 
that was like the wave of a banner over a conquered field. 



My relative, as it proved, was not sufficiently restored to leave the 
place by the afternoon train ; so that as the autumn dusk began to fall 
I found myself at liberty to call at the establishment named to me by 
my friends. I must confess that I had spent much of the interval in 
wondering what the disagreeable thing was that the less attractive of 
these had been telling the other. The auberge of the Belle Normande 
proved a hostelry in a shady by-street, where it gave me satisfaction 
to think Miss Spencer must encountered local colour in abun- 
dance. There was a crooked little court, where mucl^of the hospitality 
of the house was carried on ; there was a staircase climbing to bedrooms 
on the outer side of the wall ; Jhere was a small trickling fountain with 
a stucco statuette set in t l^ jmi dst of it ; there was a little boy in a white 
cap and apron cleaniioH at a conspicuous kitchen door ; 

there was a chattering ISdTSdy, neatly laced, arranging apricots and 
grapes into an artistic pyramid upon a pink plate. I looked about, 
and on a green bench outside qf an open door labelled salle-^-manger, 
I distinguished Caroline Spencer, No sooner had I looked at her 
than 1 was sure something had hap^hed sinee the morning. Supported 
by the back of her bench, with her hands clasped in her lap, she kept 
her eyes on the other side of the court where the landlady manipulated 
the apricots. 

But I saw that, poor dear, she Wasn’t thinking of apricots or even 
of landladies. She was staring absently, thoughtfully ; on a nearer 
view 1 could have certified she had been crying. I had seated myself 
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beside her before she was aware; then, when she had done so, she 
simply turned round without surprise an^jshowed me her sad face. 
Something very bad indeed had happenedt; she was completely changed, 
and I imfhediately charged her with it. “Your cousin has been giving 
you bad news. You’ve had a horrfd time.” 

For a moment ^e said nothing, and I supposed her afraid to speak, 
lest her tears should again rise. Then it came to me that even in the 
few hours since my leaving her she had shed them all — ^which made 
her now intensely, stoically composeci. “My poor cousin has been 
having one,” she replied at last. “He has had great worries. His news 
was bad.” Then after a dismally conscious wait : “He was in dreadful 
want of money.” 

“In want of yours, you mean ?” 

“Of any he could get — honourably of course. Mine is all — well, 
that’s available.” 

^h, it wa"! as if I had been sure from the first ! “And he has taken 
it from you?” 

Again she hung tire, but her face meanwhile was pleading. “I gave 
him what I had.” 

1 recall the accent of those words as the most angelic human sound 
I had ever listened to — which is exactly why I jumped up almost with 
a sense of personal outrage. “Gracious goodness, madam, do you call 
that his getting it ‘honourably’ ?” 

I had gone too far — she coloured to her eyes. “ We won’t speak of it.” 

“We must speak^of it,” 4 declared as 1 dropped beside her again. 
“I’m your friend — upon my word I’m your protector; it seems to me 
you need one. What’s the matter with yiis extraordinary person?” 

She was perfectly able to say. “He’s just badly in debt.” 

“No doubt he is ! But what’s the spe6i^^l propriety of your — in such 
tearing haste !— -paying for that ?” 

“Well, he has told me all his story. I feel for him so much.” 

“So do I, if you come to that ! But I hope,” I roundly added, “he’ll 
give you straight back your, money.” 

As to this she was prompt. “Certjiinly he will— as soon as ever he 
can.” 

“And when the deuce will that be?” 

Her lucidity maintained itself. “^Tien he has finished his great 
picture.” 

It took me full in the face. “ My dear young lady, damn his great 
picture ! Where is this voracious man?” 
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It was as if she must let me feel a moment that I did push her ! — 
though indeed, as appeared, he was just where he’d naturally be. “ He’s 
having his dinner.” 

I turned about and looked through the open door into the salle- 
i-manger. There, sure enough, aibne at the end of a long table, was 
the object of my friend’s compassion — the bright^ the kind young 
art-student. He was dining too attentively to notice me at first, but 
in the act of setting down a well-emptied wine-glass he caught sight of 
my air of observation. He pa\ji.sed in his repast and, with his head on 
one side and his meagre jaws slowly moving, fixedly returned my gaze. 
Then the landlady came brushing lightly by with her pyramid of 
apricots. 

“And that nice little plate of fruit is for him ?” I wailed. 

Miss Spencer glanced at it tenderly. “They seem to arrange every- 
thing so nicely !” she simply sighed. 

I felt helpless and irritated. “Come now, really,” I said; “do 
think it right* do you think it decent, that that long strong fellow should 
collar your funds?” She looked away from me — 1 was evidently 
giving her pain. The case was hopeless; the long strong fellow had 
“interested” her. 

“Pardon me if I speak of him so unceremoniously,” I said. “But 
you’re really too generous, and he hasn’t, clearly, the rudiments of 
delicacy. He made his debts himself— he ought to pay them himself.” 

“He has been foolish,’;, she obstinately said— “of course I know 
that. He has told me everything. We had^a long 4alk this morning — 
the poor fellow threw himself on my charity. He has signed notes to 
a large amount.” 

“The more fool he !” 

“He’s in real distress — ^and it’s not only himself. It’s his poor young 
wife.” 

“Ah, he has a poor young wife?” 

“I didn’t know — but he n^de a clean breast of it. He married two 
years since — secretly.’^ 

“Why secretly ?” 

My informant took precautions as if she feared listeners. Then 
with low impressiveness: “She was a Countess !” 

“Are you very sure of that ?” 

“She has written me the most beautiful letter.” 

“Asking you — ^whom she has never seen — for money ?” 

“Asking me for confidence and sympathy” — ^Miss S*^ncer spoke 
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now with spirit. “She has been cruelly treated by her family — in con- 
sequence of what she has done for him. My cousin has told me every 
particular, and she appeals to me in her^wn lovely way in the letter, 
which I’^e here in my pocket. It’s such a wonderful old-world 
romance,” said my prodigious frichd. “She was a beautiful young 
widow — her first husband was a Count, tremendously high-born, but 
really most wicked, with whom she hadn’t been happy and whose 
death had left her ruined after he had deceived her in all sorts of ways. 
My poor cousin, meeting her in that situation and perhaps a little too 
recklessly, pitying her and charmed with her, found her, don’t you 
see ?” — Caroline’s appeal on this head was amazing ! — “but too ready 
to trust a better man after all she had been through. Only when her 
‘people’, as he says — and I do like the word ! — understood she }\'ould 
have him, poor gifted young American art-student though he simply 
was, because she just adored him, her great-aunt, the old Marquise, 
frQpi whom ^,be had expectations of wealth which she could yet sacrifice 
for her love, utterly east her off and wouldn’t so much as speak to her, 
much less to him, in their dreadful haughtiness and pride. They can 
be haughty over here, it seems,” she ineffably developed— “ there’s no 
mistake about that ! It's like something in some famous old book. 
The family, my cousin’s wife’s,” she by this time almost complacently 
wound up, “arc of the oldest Proven9al noblesse.” 

I listened half-bewildered. The poor woman positively found it so 
interesting to be swindled by a flower of th^t stock — if stock or flower 
or solitary grain gf truths was really concerned in the matter — as 
practically to have lost the sense of what the forfeiture of her hoard 
meant for her. “ My dear young lady,” I groaned, “you don't want to 
be stripped of every dollar for such a rigmarole ! ” 

She asserted, at this, her dignity — much as a small pink shorn lamb 
might have done. “It isn’t a rigmarole, and I shan't be stripped. I 
shan’t live any worse than I have lived, don’t you see ? And I’ll come 
back before long to stay with them. Th^ Countess — he still gives her, 
he says, her title, as they do to noble widows, ^hat is to ‘dowagers’, 
don’t you know ? in England — insjsls^on a visit from me some time. So 
I guess for that I can start afresh — and meanwhile I’ll have recovered 
my money.” 

It was all too heart-breaking. “You're going home then at once 

I felt the faint tremor of voice she heroically tried to stifle. “I’ve 
nothing left for a tour.” 

“You gave it ^.7 up ?” 
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“Fve kept enough to take me back.” 

I uttered, I think, a positive howl, and at this juncture the hero of 
the situation, the happy proprietor of my little friend’s sacred savings 
and of the infatuated grande dame just sketched for me, rdhppeared 
with the clear consciousness of a rtfpast bravely earned and consistently 
enjoyed. He stood on the threshold an instant, extracting the stone 
from a plump apricot he had fondly retained ; then he put the apricot 
into his mouth and, while he let it gratefully dissolve there, stood 
looking at us with his long legs apart and his hands thrust into the 
pockets of his velvet coat. My companion got up, giving him a thin 
glance that I caught in its passage and which expressed al once her 
resignation and fascination — the last dregs of her sacrifice and with it 
an anguish of upliftedness. Ugly, vulgar, pretentious, dishonest as I 
thought him, and destitute of every grace of plausibility, he had yet 
appealed successfully to her eager and tender imagination. 1 was 
deeply disgusted, but I had no warrant to interfere, and at any vgXt 
felt that it would be vain. He waved his hand meanwhile with a breadth 
of appreciation. “Nice old court. Nice mellow old place. Nice 
crooked old staircase. Several pretty things.” 

Decidedly I couldn’t stand it, and without responding I gave my 
hand to my friend. She looked at me an instant with her little white 
face and rounded eyes, and as she showed her pretty teeth 1 suppose 
she meant to smile. “Don’t be sorry for me,” she sublimely pleaded ; 
“I’m very sure I shall see.something of this dear old Europe yet.” 

I refused, however, to take literal leave of hv — 1 should find a 
moment to come back next morning. Her awful kinsman, who had 
put on his sombrero again, flourished it off at me by way of a bow — 
on which I hurried away. 

On the morrow early I did return, and in the court of the inn met 
the landlady, more loosely laced than in the evening. On my asking 
for Miss Spencer, “Partie, monsieur,” the good woman said. “She 
went away last night at ten orclock, with her — her — not her husband, 
eh ? — in fine her Monsieur. They went down to the American ship.” 
I turned off — I felt the tears in n\v ei^es. The poor girl had been some 
thirteen hours in Europe. 
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I MYSELF, more forliinatc, continued to sacrifice to opportunity as I 
myself met it. During this period — of some five years — I lost my 
friend Latouchc, who died of a malarious fever during a tour in the 
Levant. One of the first things J did on my return to America was to 
go up to T^orth Verona on a consolatory visit to his poor mother. I 
found her in deep affliction and sat with her the whole of the morning 
that followed my arrival — I had come in late at night — listening to her 
tearful descant and singing the praises of my friend. We talked of 
nothing else, and our conversation ended only with the arrival of a 
quifi;k little w^man who drove herself up to the door in a “carry-all” 
and whom 1 saw toss the reins to the horse’s back with the briskness 
of a startled sleeper throwing off the bed-clothes. She jumped out of 
the carry-all and she jumped into the room. She proved to be the 
minister’s wife and the great town-gossip, and she had evidently, in 
the latter capacity, a choice morsel to communicate. I was as sure of 
this as I was that poor Mrs. Latouche was absolutely too bereaved to 
listen to her. It seemed to me discreet to retire, and I described myself 
as anxious for a walk before dinner, 

“And by the waV’ I added, “if you’ll tell me where my old friend 
Miss Spencer lives I think I’ll call on her.” 

The minister’s wife immediately respoq^ied. Miss Spencer lived in 
the fourth house beyond the Baptist church ; the Baptist church was 
the one on the right, with that queer green thing over the door; they 
called it a portico, but it looked more like an old-fashioned bedstead 
swung in the air. “Yes, do look up poor Caroline,” Mrs. Latouche 
further enjoined. “It will refresh her to sae a strange face.” 

“I should think she had had enough of strange faces !” cried the 
minister’s wife. 

“To see, I mean, a charming visitor ' — Mrs. Latouche amended her 
phrase. 

“I should think she had had enough of charming visitors !” her 
companion returned. “ But you don’t mean to stay ten years,” she added 
with significant eyes on me. 

“Has she a visitor of that sort?” I asked in my ignorance. 
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”You11 make out the sort !” said the minister's wife. “She’s easily 
seen; she generally sits in the front yard. Only take care what you say 
to her, and be very sure youfre polite.*’ 

“Ah she’s so sensitive?” 

The minister’s wife jumped upland dropped me a curtsy—a most 
sarcastic curtsy. “That’s what she is, if you please. ‘Madame la 
Comtesse ’!” 

And pronouncing these titular words with the most scathing accent, 
the little woman seemed fairly to laugh in the face of the lady they 
designated. I stood staring, wondering, remembering. 

“Oh I shall be very polite !” I cried; and, grasping ifiy hat and 
stick, I went on my way. 

I found Miss Spencer’s residence without difficulty. The Baptist 
church was easily identified, and the small dwelling near it, of a rusty 
white, with a large central chimney-stack and a Virginia creeper, seemed 
naturally and properly the abode of a withdrawn old maid wiy? a 
taste for striking effects inexpensively obtained. As I approached I 
slackened my pace, for I had heard that someone was always sitting 
in the front yard, and I wished to reconnoitre. I looked cautiously 
over the low white fence that separated the small garden-space from 
the unpaved street, but I descried nothing in the shape of a Comtesse. 
A small straight path led up to the crooked door-step, on cither side 
of which was a little grass-plot fringed with currant-bushes. In the 
middle of the grass, rigl^t and left, was a large quince-tree, full of 
antiquity and contortions, and beneath one of t^?e quince-trees were 
placed a small table and a couple of light chairs. On the table lay a 
piece of unfinished embrojdery and two or three books in bright- 
coloured paper covers. I went in at the gate and paused halfway along 
the path, scanning the place for some further token of its occupant, 
before whom — could hardly have said why — I hesitated abruptly to 
present myself. Then I sawYhe poor little house to be of the shabbiest 
and felt a sudden doubt of/ny right to penetrate, since curiosity had 
been my motive anS curiosity here failed of confidence. While I 
demurred a figure appeared in th^ cf^fn doorway and stood there looking 
at me. I immediately recognized Miss Spencer, but she faced me as 
if we had never met. Gently, but gravely and timidly, 1 advanced 
the door-step, where I spoke with an attempt at friendly banter. 

“I waited for you over there to come back, but you never came. 

“Waited where, sir?” she quavered, her innocent eyes rounding 
themselves as of old. She was much older; she looked tit*.d and wasted. 
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“Well,” I said, **J waited at the old French port.” 

She stared harder, then recognized me, smiling, flushing, clasping 
her two hands together. “ I remember you now— I remember that day.” 
But she sft>od there, neither coming out nor asking me to come in. 
She was embarrassed. 

I too felt a little awkward while i poKea at the path with my stick. 
“I kept looking out for you year after year.” 

“You mean in Europe?” she ruefully breathed. 

“In Europe of course ! Here apparently you’re easy enough to find.” 

She leaned her hand against the unpainted doorpost and her head 
fell a little to one side. She looked at me thus without speaking, and 
I caught the expression visible in women’s eyes when tears are rising. 
Suddenly she stepped out on the cracked slab of stone before her 
threshold and closed the door. Then her strained smile prevailed and 
I saw her teeth were as pretty as ever. But there had been tears too. 
“Have you there ever since ?” she lowered her voice to ask. 

“Until three weeks 'igo. And you — you never came back ?” 

Still shining at me as she could, she put her hand behind her and 
re-opened the door. “I’m not very polite,” she said. “Won’t you come 
m?” 

“I’m afraid I ino • node you.” 

“Oh no !” — she wouldn’t hear of it now. And she pushed back 
the door with a sign that I should enter. 

I followed her in. She led the way to a small room on the left of the 
narrow hall, which I suppos^^^d to be her parlour, though it was at the 
back of the house, and we passed the closed door of another apart- 
ment which apparently enjoyed a view of^he quince-trees. This one 
looked out upon a small wood-shed and two clucking hens. But I 
liiought it pretty until I saw its elegance to be of the most frugal kind ; 
after which, presently, I thought it prettier still, for I had never seen 
faded chintz and old mezzotint engravings, framed in varnished autumn 
leaves, disposed with so touching a grrcc. ^iss Spepoer sat down on a 
very small section of the sofa, her hands tightly clasped in her lap. 
She looked ten years older, and I ncfid^’t now have felt called to insist 
on the facts of her person. But I s’till thought them interesting, and 
at any rate I was moved by them. She was peculiarly agitated. I tried 
to appear not to notice it; but suddenly, in the most inconsequen* 
^iashion — it was an irresistible echo of our concentrated passage in the 
old French port — I said to her; “I do incommode you. Again you’re 
in distress.” 
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She raised her two hands to her face and for a moment kept it buried 
in them. Then taking them away/* It’s because you remind me, ’’she said. 

“I remind you, you mean, of that miserable day at the Havre?” 

She wonderfully shook her head. “It wasn't miserable. It was 
delightful.” 

Ah was it ? my manner of receiving this must have commented. 
“I never was so shocked as when, on going back to your inn the next 
morning, I found you had wretchedly retreated.” 

She waited an instant, after which she said : “Please let us not speak 
of that.” 

“Did you come straight back here,” I nevertheless went on. 

“1 was back here just thirty days after my first start.” 

“And here you’ve remained ever since?” 

“Every minute of the time.” 

I took it in ; I didn’t know what to say, and what I presently said 
had almost the sound of mockery. “When then are you going to make 
that tour?” It might be practically aggressive; but there was some- 
thing that irritated me in her depths of resignation, and I wished to 
extort from her some expression of impatience. 

She attached her eyes a moment to a small sunspot on the carpet ; ^ 
then she got up and lowered the window-blind a little to obliterate it. 
I waited, watching her with interest — as if she had still something more 
to give me. Well, presently, in answer to my last question, she gave it. 
“Never !” 

**I hope at least your cousin repaid you that money,” I said. 

At this again she looked away from me. “I don’t care for it now.” 

“You don’t care for your money ?” 

“For ever going to Etirope.” 

“Do you mean you wouldn’t go if you could ?” 

“I can’t — I can’t,” said Caroline Spencer. “It’s all over. Every- 
thing’s different. I never think of it.” 

“The scoundrel ^ever repaid you then !” I cried. 

“Please, please !” she began. 

But she had stopped — she wds lookmg toward the door. There 
had been a rustle and a sound of keps in the liall. 

I also looked toward the door, which was open and now admitted 
another person — a lady who paused just within the threshold. Behind 
her came a young man. The lady looked at me with a good deal of' 
fixedness — long enough for me to rise to a vivid impression of herself. 
Then she Xum^ to Caroline Spencer and, with a smile and a strong 
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foreign accent^ Pardon^ ma chire / I didn't know you had company," 
she said. "The gentleman came in so quietly.'- With which she gave 
me the benefit of her attention. She was^very strange, yet I was at 
once sure i had seen her before. Afterwards I rather put it that I had 
only seen ladies remarkably like her. But I had seen them very far away 
from North Verona, and it was the oddest of all things to meet one 
of them in that frame. To what quite other scene did the sight of her 
transport me? To some dusky landing before a shabby Parisian 
quatriime — to an open door revealing a greasy ante-chamber and to 
Madame leaning over the banisters while she holds a faded wrapper 
together anti bawls down to the portress to bring up her coffee. My 
friend’s guest was a very large lady, of middle age, with a plump dead- 
white face and hair drawn back d la chinoise. She had a small pene- 
trating eye and what is called in French le sourue agreable. She wore 
an old pink cashmere dressing-gown covered with white embroideries, 
and, like the figure in my momentary vision, she confined it in front 
with a hare and rounded arm and a plump and deeply-dimpled hand. 

“It’s only to spick about my cafe," she said to her hostess with her 
'sourire agreable, “I should like it served in the garden under the Icetle 
tree." 

The young mar ►^hind her had now stepped into the room, where 
he also stood revealed, though with rather less of a challenge. He was 
a gentleman of few inches but a vague importance, perhaps the leading 
man of the world of North Verona. He had a small pointed nose and 
a small pointed chin; also, as I observed, the* most diminutive feet and 
a manner of no poJht at all. He looked at me foolishly and with his 
mouth open. 

“You shall have your coffee," said Mite Spencer as if an army of 
cooks ha3 been engaged in the preparation of it. 

“C’e-j/ bien said her massive inmate. “Find your bouk" — and 
this personage turned to the gaping youth. 

He gaped now at each quarter of the room. “My grammar, d’ye 
mean?" 

The large lady, however, could«but face her friend’s visitor while 
persistently engaged y^ith a ‘certain Ifcxity in the flow of her wrapper. 
“Find your bouk," she more absently repeated. 

“My poetry, d’ye mean ?" said the young man, who also couldn’t 
take his eyes oflF me. 

“Never mind your bouk’’ — his companion reconsidered. “To-day 
we’ll just talk. We’ll make some conversation. But we mustn’t interrupt 
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Mademoiselle’s. Come, come” — and she moved off a step. “Under 
the leetle tree,’’ she added for the benefit of Mademoiselle. After 
which she gave me a thin salutation, jerked a measured “ Monsieur !” 
and swept away agaiii with her swain following. 

I looked at Miss Spencer, whose eyes never moved from the carpet, 
and I spoke, I fear, without grace. “Who in the world’s that ?’’ 

“The Comfesse — that was: my cousine as they call it in French.’’ 

“And who’s the young man ?’’ 

“The Countess’s pupil, Mr. Mixter.’’ This description of the tie 
uniting the two persons who had just quitted us must certainly have 
upset my gravity ; for I recall the marked increase of my fViend’s own 
as she continued to explain. “She gives lessons in French and music, 
the simpler sorts ” 

“The simpler sorts of French?” I fear I broke in. 

But she was still impenetrable, and in fact had now an intonation 
that put me vulgarly in the wrong. “ She has had the worst revers^ — 
with no one to look to. She’s prepared for any exertion — and she takes 
her misfortunes with gaiety.” 

“Ah well,” I returned — no doubt a little ruefully, “that’s all 1 myself 
am pretending to do. If she’s determined to be a burden to nobody, 
nothing could be more right and proper.” 

My hostess looked vaguely, though I thought quite wearily enough, 
about: she met this proposition in no other way. “1 must go and get 
the coffee,” she simply said. 

“Has the lady many pupils?” I none the less persisted. 

“She has only Mr. Mixter. She gives him all her lime.” It might 
have set me off again, but something in my whole impression of my 
friend’s sensibility urged me to keep strictly decent. “He pays very 
well,” she at all events inscrutably went on. “He’s not very bright — as 
a pupil ; but he’s very rich and he’s very kind. He has a buggy — with 
a back, and he takes the Coiintess to drive.” 

“For good long spells I hope,” I couldn’t help interjecting — even at 
the cost of her so taking it that she had still to avoid my eyes. “Well, 
the country’s beautiful for miles,” T went on. And then as she was 
turning away: “You’re going foi* the Countess’,S coffee?” 

“If you’ll excuse me a few moments.” 

“Is there no one else to do it ?” 

She seemed to wonder who there should be. “I keep no servants.” 

“Then can’t I help?” After which, as she but looked at me, I 
bettered it. “Can’t she wait on herself ?” 
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Miss Spencer had a slow headshake — as if that too had been a 
strange idea. “She isn’t used to manual labour.” 

The discrimination was a treat, but I cultivated decorum. “I see — 
and you But at the same time I couldn’t abjure curiosity. “Before 
you go, at any rate, please tell me this: who is this wonderful lady ?” 

“I told you just .who in France — that extraordinary day. She’s the 
wife of my cousin, whom you saw there.” 

“The lady disowned by her family in consequence of her marriage ?” 

“Yes; they’ve never seen her again. They’ve completely broken 
with her.” 

“And where’s her husband ?” 

“My poor cousin’s dead.” 

I pulled up, but only a moment. “And where’s your money?” 

The poor thing flinched — I kept her on the rack. “I don’t know,” 
she woefully said. 

I scarce IvMow what it didn’t prompt me to — but I went step by 
step. “On her husband’s death this lady at once came to you ?” 

It was as if she had had too often to describe it. “Yes, she arrived 
one day.” 

“How long ago 

“Two years a" four months.” 

“And has she been here ever since?” 

“Ever since.” 

1 took it all in, “And how docs she like it ?” 

“Well, not very much,” ^id Miss Spencer divinely. 

That too I took in. “And how do you ?” 

She laid her face in her two hands an instant as she had done ten 
minutes before. Then, quickly, she wcnt*to get the Countess’s coffee. 

Left alone in the little parlour I found myself divided between the 
perfection of my disgust and a contrary wish to see, to learn more. 
At the end of a few minutes the young iRan in attendance on the lady 
in question reappeared as for a fre^^h gape at me. He was inordinately 
grave — to be dressed in such parti-coloured flannels ; and he produced 
w'ith no great confidence op his^own side the message with which he 
had been charged. “She wants to kAow if you w'on’t come right out.” 

“Who wants to know?”' 

“The Countess. That French lady.” 

“She has asked you to bring me?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the young man feebly — for I may claim to have 
surpassed him in stature and weight. 
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I went out with him, and we found his instructress seated \mder one 
of the small quince-trees in front of the house; where she was engaged 
in drawing a fine needle wifh a very fat hand through a piece of em- 
broidery not remarkable for freshness. She pointed graciodsly to the 
chair beside her and I sat down. Mr. Mixter glanced about him and 
then accommodated himself on the grass at her feet ; whence he gazed 
upward more gapingly than ever and as if convinced that between us 
something wonderful would now occur. 

“I’m sure you spick French,” said the Countess, whose eyes were 
singularly protuberant as she played over me her agreeable smile. 

“I do, madam — tant bien que I replied, I fear moVc dryly. 

""Ah voila /” she cried as with delight. “I knew it as soon as T looked 
at you. You’ve been in my poor dear country.” 

“A considerable time.” 

“You love it then, mon pays de France?^' 

“Oh it’s an old affection.” But I wasn’t exuberant. 

■ “And you know Paris well?” 

“Yes, sans me \anter^ madam, I think I really do.” And with a 
certain conscious purpose I let my eyes meet her own. 

She presently, hereupon, moved her own and glanced down at Mr. 
Mixter. “What arc we talking about ?” she demanded of her attentive 
pupil. 

He pulled his knees up, plucked at the grass, stared, blushed a little. 
“You’re talking French,” said Mr. Mixter. 

""La belle decouverte mocked the Cojuntess. “It’s going on ten 
months,” she explained to me, “since I took him in hand. Don’t put 
yourself out not to say he’s la bitise meme” she added in fine style. 
“He won’t in the least unde'rstand you.” 

A moment’s consideration of Mr. Mixter, awkwardly sporting at our 
feet, quite assured me that he wouldn’t. “I hope your other pupils 
do you more honour,” I then remarked to my entertainer. 

“I have no others. They don’t know what French — or what anything 
else — is in this placed they don’t want to know. You may therefore 
imagine the pleasure it is to me to^meet a person-who speaks it like 
yourself.” I could but reply that my own pleasure wasn’t less, and 
she continued to draw the stitches through her embroidery with an 
elegant curl of her little finger. Every few moments she put her eyes, 
near-sightedly, closer to her work — this as if for elegance too. She 
inspired me with no more confidence than her late husband, if husband 
he was, had done, years before, on the occasion with wV'ich this one, 
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SO detestably matched: she was coarse, common, affected, dishonest — 
no more a Countess than I was a Caliph. She had an assurance- 
based clearly on experience; but this couldn’t have been the experience 
of “race”.* Whatever it was indeed it did now, in a yearning fashion, 
flare out of her. “Talk to me of Paris, mon beau Paris that I’d give 
my eyes to see. The very name of it me fait languir. How long since 
you were there?” 

“A couple of months ago.” 

“ Vous avez de la chance ! Tell me something about it. What were 
tlfcy doing ? Oh for an hour of the Boulevard !” 

“They were doing what they’re always doing — amusing themselves 
a good deal.” 

“At the theatres, heinl'^ sighed the Countess. “At the cafes- 
concerts ? sous ce beau del — at the little tables before the doors ? 
Quelle existence ! You know I’m a Parisienne, monsieur,” she added, 
“tq my fin«cr-<ips.” 

“Miss Spencer was mistaken then,” I ventured to return, “in telling 
me you’re a Proven^ale.” 

She stared a moment, then put her nose to her embroidery, which 
struck me as havin^, acquired even while we sat a dingier and more 
desultory air. “A : I’m a Provengale by birth, but a Parisienne by — 
inclination.” After which she pursued: “And by the saddest events 
of my life — as well as by some of the happiest, helas !” 

“In other words by a varied experience !” I now at last smiled. 

She questioned me over, it with her har^ little salient eyes. “Oh 
experience ! — I couTd talk of that, no doubt, if I wished. On en a de 
toutes les sortes — and I never dreamed that mine, for example, would 
ever hav^/Z/zj in store for me.” And she fndicated with her large bare 
elbow and with a jerk of her head all surrounding objects; the little 
white house, the pair of quince-trees, the rickety paling, even the rapt 
Mr. Mixter. 

I took them all bravely in. “Ah if you mean you’re decidedly in 
exile !” 

“You may imagine what it is^.# These two years of my epreuve — 
elks nCen ont donnees^^des heures, ckfheures ! One gets used to things” 
— and she raised her shoulders to the highest shrug ever accomplished 
at North Verona; “so that I sometimes think I’ve got used to this. 
But there are some things that are always beginning again. For example 
my coffee.” 

I so far again Ic^nt myself. “ Do you always have coffee at this hour ? ” 
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Her eyebrows went up as high as her shoulders had done. “At what 
hour would you propose to me to have it ? I must have my little cup 
after breakfast.’’ 

“Ah you breakfast at this hour?’’ 

“At midday — comme cela se fait. Here they breakfast at a quarter- 
past eleven. That ‘quarter-past’ is charming !’’ 

“But you Vere telling me about your coffee,’’ I observed sym- 
pathetically. 

“My cousine can’t believe i^; she can’t understand it. C*est me fille 
charmante^ but that little cup of black coffee with a drop of 
served at this hour — they exceed her comprehension. So I have to 
break the ice each day, and it takes the coffee the time you see to arrive. 

And when it does arrive, monsieur ! If I don’t press it on you — 

though monsieur here sometimes joins me ! — it’s because you’ve drunk 
it on the Boulevard.’’ 

I resented extremely so critical a view of my poor friend’s exertions, 
but I said nothing at all — the only way to be sure of my civility. I 
dropped my eyes on Mr. Mixter, who, sitting cross-legged and nursing 
his knees, watched my companion’s foreign graces with an interest 
that familiarity had apparently done little to restrict. She became aware, 
naturally, o^ my mystified view of him and faced the question with 
all her boldness. “He adores me, you know,’’ she murmured with her 
nose again in her tapestry — “he dreams of becoming mon amoureux. 
Yes, il me fait une cour qcharnee — such as you sec him. That’s what 
we’ve come to. He has read some French nov^l — it took him six 
months. But ever since that he has thought himself a hero and me — 
such as I am, monsieur — je ne sais quelle devergondee /*’ 

Mr. Mixter may have inferred that he was to that extent ^he object 
of our reference ; but of the manner in which he was handled he must 
have had small suspicion — preoccupied as he was, as to my companion, 
with the ecstasy of contemplation. Our hostess moreover at this 
moment came out of the bourse, bearing a coffee-pot and three cups on 
a neat little tray. I took from her eyes, as she approached us, a brief 
but intense appeal — the mute expv^ssion, as I felt, conveyed in the 
hardest little look she had yet addressed me, her longing to know 
what, as a man of the world in general and of the French world in 
particular, I thought of the^e allied forces now so encamped on the 
stricken field of her life. I could only “act” however, as they said at 
North Verona, quite impenetrably — only make no answering sign. I 
couldn’t intimate, much less could I frankly utter, my i.iward sense of 
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the Countess’s probable past, with its measure of her virtue, value and 
accomplishments, and of the limits of the consideration to which she 
could properly pretend. I couldn’t give friend a hint of how I 
myself pa-sonally “saw” her interesting pensioner — whether as the 
runaway wife of a too-jcalous hairdresser or of a too-morose pastry- 
cook, say, who had vitiated her case beyond patching up, or even as 
some character, of the nomadic sort, less edifying still. I couldn’t let 
in, by the jog of a shutter, as it were, a hard informing ray and then, 
washing my hands of the business, turn my back for ever. I could on 
tjie contrary but save the situation, my* own at least, for the moment, 
by pullinglnyself together with a master hand and appearing to ignore 
everything but that the dreadful person between us was a grande dame. 
This effort was possible indeed but as a retreat in good order and with 
all the forms of courtesy. If I couldn’t speak, still less could I stay, 
and I think T must, in spite of everything, have turned black with disgust 
to^see Caroline Spencer stand there like a waiting-maid. I therefore 
won’t answer for the shade of success that may have attended my 
saying to the Countess, on my feet and as to leave her: “You expect 
to remain some time in these parages V'" 

What passed between us, as from face to face, while she looked up 
at me, that at lea our companion may have caught, that at least may 
have sown, for the after-time, some seed of revelation. The Countess 

repeated her terrible shrug. “Who knows ? I don’t see my way ! 

It isn’t an existence, but when one’s in misery ! Chire belle she 

added as an appeal to Miss Spencer, “you’ve gone and forgotten the 
‘fine'V' • 

I detained that lady as, after considering a moment in silence the 
small array, she was about to turn off id quest of this article. I held 
out my hand in silence — I had to go. Her wan set little face, severely 
mild and with the question of a moment before now quite cold in it, 
spoke of extreme fatigue, but also of# something else strange and 
conceived — whether a desperate patience still, or at last some other 
desperation, being more than I can say. Whsfl was clearest on the 
whole was that she was glad I wa# going. Mr. Mixter had risen to his 
feet and was pouring, out Aie Couidess’s coffee. As I went back past 
the Baptist church I could feel how right my poor friend had been in 
her conviction at the other, the still intenser, the now historic a isis, 
that she should still see something of that dear old Europe. 
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I 


We had been talking about the masters who had achieved but a 
single masterpiece — the artists and poets who but once irf their lives 
had known the divine afflatus and touched the high level of perfection. 
Our host had shown us a charming little cabinet picture by a painter 
whose name we had never heard, and who, after this single spasmodic 
bid for fame, had appeared to relapse into obscurity and mediocrity. 
There was some discussion as to the frequency of this inconsequence ; 
during which I noted H sit silent, finishing his cigar with a medi- 

tative air and looking at the picture, which was being handed round 
the table. “I don’t know how common a case it is,” he said at last, 
“but I’ve seen it. I’ve known a poor fellow who painted his one 
masterpiece, and who” — he added with a smile — “didn’t even paint 

that. He made his bid for fame and missed it.” We all knew H for 

a clever man who had seen much of men and manners and had a great 
stock of reminiscences. Some one immediately questioned him fiu-ther, 
and while I was engrossed with the rapture;? of my neighbour over the 
precious object in circulation he was induced to te!l his tale. If I were 
to doubt whether it would bear repeating I should only have to remem- 
ber how that charming woAian our hostess, who had left yie table, 
ventured back, in rustling rose-colour, to pronounce our lingering a 
want of gallantry, and, then finding us under the spell, sank into her 
chair in spite of our cigars acad heard the story out so graciously that 
when the catastrophe was reached she glanced across and showed me 
a tear in each of her beautiful eyes. 

It relates to my youth and to Italy: two very fine things ! [H 

began.] I had arrived late in thfe ■evening at Florence and, while I 
finished my bottle of wine at supper, had fancied that, tired traveller 
though I was, I might pay such a place a finer compliment than by 
going vulgarly to bed. A narrow passage wandered darkly away out 
of the little square before my hotel and looked as if it bored into the 
heart of Florence. I followed it and at the end of ten m nutes emerged 
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upon a great piazza filled only with the mild autumn moonlight. 
Opposite rose the Palazza Vecchio, like some huge civic fortress, with 
the great bell-tower springing from its embattled verge even as a 
mountain-pine from the edge of a cliff. At the base, in the great pro- 
jected shadow, gleamed certain dim sculptures which I wonderingly 
approached. One of the images, on the left of the palace door, was a 
magnificent colossus who shone through the dusky air like a sentinel 
roiised by some alarm and in whom I at once recognized Michael 
Angelo’s famous David. I turned with a certain relief from his heroic 
sirflster strength to a slender figure in bronze poised beneath the high 
light loggia^which opposes the free and elegant span of its arches to 
the dead masonry of the palace; a figure supremely shapely and 
graceful, markedly gentle almost, in spite of his holding out with his 
light nervous arm the snaky head of the slaughtered Gorgon. His 
name — as, unlike the great David, he still stands there — is Perseus, and 
yoi^may re vj h’s story not in the Greek mythology but in the memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini Glancing from one of these fine fellows to the 
other, I probably uttered some irrepressible commonplace of praise, 
for, as if provoked by my voice, a man rose from the steps of the loggia, 
where he had been ^'.cting in the shadow, and addressed me in proper 
English — a small s u personage clad in some fashion of black velvet 
tunic (as it seemed) and with a mass of auburn hair, which shimmered 
in the moonlight, escaping from a little beretto of the cinquecento. In 
a tone of the most insinuating deference he proceeded to appeal to me 
for my “impressions”. was romantic, fantastic, slightly unreal. 
Hovering in that consecrated neighbourhood he might have passed 
for the genius of aesthetic hospitality — if the genius of aesthetic hospi- 
tality wa^’t commonly some shabby litfle custode who flourishes a 
calico pocket-handkerchief and openly resents the divided franc. This 
analogy was made none the less complete by his breaking into dis- 
course as I threw myself diffidently back upon silence. 

“I’ve known Florence long, sir, tut I’ve never knowm her so lovely 
as to-night. It’s as if the ghpsts of her past wcr<f abroad in the empty 
streets. The present is sleeping; the past hovers about us like a dream 
made visible. Fancy the old Florerftihes strolling up in couples to pass 
judgment on the last performance of Michael, of Benvenuto ! We 
should come in for a precious lesson if w'e might overhear what tl 
say. The plainest burgher of them, in his cap and gown, had a taste 
in the matter. That was the prime of art, sir. The sun stood high in 
heaven, and his t^road and equal blaze made the darkest plac^ bright 
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and the dullest eyes clear. We live in the evening of time. We grope 
in the grey dusk, carrying each our poor little taper of selfish and 
painful wisdom, holding it up to the great models and to the dim 
idea, and seeing nothing but overwhelming greatness afid dimness. 
The days of illumination are gone. But do you take my refreshing 
idea” — and he grew suddenly almost familiar in this visionary fervour 
— “my idea that the light of that time rests upon us here for an hour ? 
I’ve never seen the David so grand, the Perseus so fair ! Even the 
inferior productions of John of Bologna and of Baccio Bandinelli 
seem to realize the artist’s dream. I feel as if the moonlit air were 
charged with the secrets of the masters, and as if, standing here in 
religious attention, we might — ^well, witness a revelation !” Perceiving 
at this moment, I suppose, my halting comprehension reflected in my 
puzzled face, this interesting rhapsodist paused and blushed. Then 
with a melancholy smile: “You think me a moonstruck charlatan, I 
suppose. It’s not my habit to hang about the piazza and pounce upon 
innocent tourists. But to-night, I confess. I’m under the charm. And 
then, somehow, I seemed to take you too for an artist ! ” 

“I’m not an artist, I’m sorry to say, as you must understand the term . 
But pray make no apologies. I am also under the charm, and your 
eloquent remarks,” I declared, “have only deepened it.” 

“If you’re not an artist you’re worthy to be one !” he returned with 
flattering frankness. “A young man who arrives at Florence late in 
the evening and, instead of going prosaically to bed - or hanging over 
the travellers’ ,book at his hotel, walks fprth without loss of time to 
render homage to these blest objects is a young man after my own 
heart !” 

The mystery was suddenly solved ; my friend was the myst charac- 
teristic of compatriots. He would have to be one of “us”, of the 
famished race — ^for we were at least a pair — to take the situation so to 
heart. “None the less so, litrust,” I answered, “if the young man is a 
sordid New-Yorker.” 

“New-Yorkers hive often been munificent patrons of art!” he 
answered urbanely. 

For a moment I was alarmed. 'Was his irrepressible passion mere 
Yankee enterprise ? — was he simply a desperate brother of the brush 
who had posted himself here to extort an “order” from a sauntering 
tourist ? But I wasn’t called to defend myself. A great brazen note 
broke suddenly from the faroff summit of the bell-tower above us and 
sounded the fir^ stroke of midnight. My conjpanion started, apolo- 
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gized for detaining me and prepared to retire. But he seemed to offer 
so lively a promise of further entertainment that I was loth to part with 
him and suggested we should proceed homeward together. He cordially 
assented ; *so we turned out of the piazza, passed down before the 
statued arcade of the Uffizi and came out upon the Amo. What 
course we took I hardly remember, but we roamed far and wide for 
an hour, my companion delivering by snatches a positively moon- 
touched aesthetic lecture. I listened in puzzled fascination, wondering 
who the deuce he might be. He confessed with a melancholy but all- 
respectful headshake to an origin identical with my own. “We’re the 
disinherited of Art I We’re condemned to be superficial ! We’re 
excluded from the magic circle ! The soil of American perception is a 
poor little barren artificial deposit ! Yes, we’re wedded to imper- 
fection ! An American, to excel, has just ten times as much to learn as 
a European ! We lack the deeper sense ! We have neither taste nor 
tagt nor ’ How should we have them ? Our crude and garish 
climate our silent p jst, our deafening present, the constant pressure 
about us of unlovely conditions, are as void of all that nourishes and 
prompts and inspires the artist as my sad heart is void of bitterness in 
saying so ! Wc po^ t r' pirants must live in perpetual exile.” 

“You seem fairv at home in exile,” I made answer, “and Florence 
seems to me a very easy Siberia. But do you know my own thought ? 
Nothing is so idle as to talk about our want of a nursing air, of a kindly 
soil, of opportunity, of inspiration, of the things that help. The only 
thing that helps is to do soijiething fine. There’s no law in our glorious 
Constitution against that. Invent, create, achieve. No matter if you’ve 
to study fifty times as much as one of these. What else are yoij an 
artist foi^ Be you our Moses,” I added, laughing and laying my hand 
on his shoulder, “and lead us out of the house of bondage !” 

“Golden words, golden words, young man !” — my friend rose to it 
beautifully. “‘Invent, create, achieve’ .*• Yes, that’s our business; I 
know it well. Don’t take me, in he«vcn'^ name, for one of your barren 
complainers, of the falsely fastidious, who hS/t neither talent nor 
faith ! I’m at work !” — aijd he^ glanced about him and lowered his 
voice as if this were ^uite a pecufiar sccict — “I’m at work night and 
day. I’ve undertaken, believe me, a creation. I'm no Moses ; I’m only 
a poor patient artist; but it would be a fine thing if I were to cause 
some slender stream of beauty to flow in our thirsty land ! Don’t think 
me a monster of conceit,” he went on as he saw me smile at the avidity 
with which he Jopted my illustration; “I confess that I am in one of 
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those moods when great thmgs seem possiUe I This is one of my— 
Aall I say inspired?— nights: I dream waking I When the south 
wind blows over Florence at midnight it seems to coax the soul from 
all the fair things locked away in her churches and gallerie?; it comes 
into my own little studio with the moonlight; it sets my heart beating 
too deeply for rest. You see I’m always adding a thought to my con- 
ception. This evening I felt I couldn’t sleep unless I had communed 
with the genius of Buonarotti !” 

He seemed really to know his Florence through and through and 
had no need to tell me he loved her. I saw he was an old devotee and 
had taken her even from the first to his heart. “I owe her everything,” 
he put it — “it’s only since I came here that I’ve really lived, intel- 
lectually and aesthetically speaking. One by one all profane desires, all 
mere worldly aims, have dropped away from me and left me nothing 
but my pencil, my little note-book” — he tapped his breast-pocket — 
‘‘and the worship of the pure masters, those who were pure becayse 
they were innocent and those who were pure because they were strong ! ” 

“And have you been very productive all this time ?” I found myself 
too interested to keep from askmg. 

He was silent a while before replying. “Not in the vulgar sense ! 
I’ve chosen never to manifest myself by imperfection. The good in 
every performance I’ve reabsorbed into the generative force of new 
creations; the bad — there’s always plenty of that — I’ve religiously 
destroyed. I may say with some satisfaction that I’ve not added a 
grain to the rubbish of the world. As a proyf of-my conscientiousness” 
— and he stopped short, eyeing me with extraordinary candour, as if 
the proof were to bo overwhelming — “I’ve never sold a picture ! 
‘At least no merchant traffiis in my heart !’ Do you remeipber that 
divine line in Browning ? My little studio has never been profaned by 
superficial feverish mercenary work. It’s a temple of labour but of 
leisure ! Art is long. If we wtrk for ourselves of course wc must hurry. 
If we work for her we must often pause. She can wait ! ” 

This had brought hs to my hotel door, somewhat to my relief, I 
confess, for 1 had begun to feel unequal to the society of a genius of 
this heroic strain. I left him, howeVer, not without expressing a friendly 
hope that we should meet again. The next morning my curiosity had 
not abated ; I was anxious to see him by common daylight. I counted 
on meeting him in one of the many art-haunts of the so rich little city, 
and I was gratified without delay. I found him in the course of the 
morning in the Tribune of the Uffizi — ^that little treasi*ic-chamber of 
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woild-famous things. He had turned his back on the Venus de* 
Medici and, with his arms resting on the rail that protects the pictures 
and his head buried in his hands, was lostnn the contemplation of that 
superb neighbouring triptych of Andrea Mantegna — a, work which has 
neither the material splendour nor the commanding force of some of 
its neighbours, but which, glowing there with the loveliness of patient 
la^ur, suits possibly a more constant need of the soul. I looked at 
the picture for some time over his shoulder; at last, with a heavy sigh, 
he turned away and our eyes met. As hf recognized me he coloured for 
the consciousness of what 1 brought back : he recalled perhaps that he 
had made a fool of himself overnight. But I offered him my hand with 
a frankness that assured him I was no scoffer. I knew him by his great 
nimbus of red hair ; otherwise he was much altered His midnight mood 
was over and he looked as haggard as an actor by daylight. He was 
much older than I had supposed, and had less bravery of costume and 
altitude. ^wi.med quite the poor patient aitist he had proclaimed 
himself, and the fact that he had never sold a picture was more con- 
ceivable, doubtless, than commendable. His velvet coat was threadbare 
and his short slouched hat, of an antique pattern, revealed a rustiness 
that marked it an “o ‘ginal” and not one of the picturesque repro- 
ductions that men .is of his craft sometimes affect. His eye was mild 
and heavy, and his expression singularly gentle and acquiescent; the 
more so for a certain pale facial spareness which I hardly knew whether 
to refer to the consuming fire of genius or, to a meagre diet. A very 
little talk, howeve^ cleared his biow and brought back his flow. 

“And this is your first visit to these enchanted halls?” he cried. 
“Happy, thrice happy youth !” — with which, taking me by the arm, 
he prepared to lead me to each of the pre-eminent works in turn and 
show me the flower of the array. Before we left the Mantegna, how- 
ever, I felt him squeeze me and give it a loving look. “He was not in 
a hutcy,” he murmured. “He knew nothing of ‘raw Haste, half-sister 
to Delay’ !” How sound a critic he njigfit have been didn’t seem to 
me even then to concern me — it so served that ifc was an amusing one ; 
overflowing with opinions and •theories, sympathies and aversions, 
with disquisition and gossip and* anecdote. He inclined more than I 
approved to the sentimental proposition, was too fond, I thought, of 
superfine shades and of discovering subtle intentions and extracting 
quintessences. At moments too he plunged into the sea of meta- 
physics and floundered a while in waters that were not for my breasting. 
But his abounding knowledge and frequent felicities told a touching 
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Story of long attentive hours in all such worshipful companies ; there 
was a reproach to my wasteful saunterings in his systematic and ex- 
haustive attack. “There art two moods,” I remember him saying, “in 
which we may walk through galleries — the critical and the iJcal. They 
seize us at their pleasure, and w€f can never tell which is to take its turn. 
The critical, oddly, is the genial one, the friendly, the condescending. 
It relishes the pretty trivialities of art, its vulgar cleverness, its con- 
scious graces. It has a kindly greeting for anything which looks as if, 
according to his light, the paipter had enjoyed doing it — for the little 
Dutch cabbages and kettles, for the taper fingers and breezy mantles 
of late<oming Madonnas, for the little blue-hilled broken-bridged 
pastoral classical landscapes. Then there are the days of fierce fas- 
tidious longing — solemn churchfeasts of the taste or the faith — when 
all vulgar effort and all petty success is a weariness and everything but 
the best, the best of the best, disgusts. In these hours weTc relentless 
aristocrats of attitude. We’ll not take Michael for granted, we’ll not 
swallow Raphael whole !” 

The gallery of the Uffizi is not only rich in its possession, but pecu- 
liarly fortunate in that fine architectural accident or privilege which 
unites it — with the breadth of river and city between them — to the 
princely extent of the Pitti. The Louvre and the Vatican hardly give 
you such a sense of sustained enclosure as those long passages pro- 
jected over street and stream to establish an inviolate transition between 
the two palaces of art. ,We paced the clear tunnel in which those 
precious drawings by eminent hands hang chaste |nd grey above the 
swirl and murmur of the yellow Amo, and reached the grand-ducal, 
the palatial saloons. Grand-ducal as they are, they must be pro- 
nounced imperfect show-rooms, since, thanks to their deep-set *vindows 
and their massive mouldings, it is rather a broken light that reaches 
the pictured walls. But here the masterpieces hang thick, so that you 
see them in a deep diffused lusft-e of their own. And the great chambers, 
with their superb dim ceilings,^their outer wall in splendid shadow and 
the sombre opposite ^ow of toned canvas, and gleaming gold, make 
themselves almost as fine a picture the Jitians and Raphaels they 
imperfectly reveal. We lingered Briefly before many a Raphael and 
Titian ; but I saw my friend was impatient and I suffered him at last to 
lead me directly to the goal of our journey — the most tenderly fair of 
Raphael’s virgins, the Madonna of the Chair. Of all the fine pictures 
of the world, it was to strike me at once as the work with which criticism 
has least to do. None betrays less effort, less of the r-‘cchanism of 
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success and of the irrepressible discord between conception and result 
that sometimes faintly invalidates noble efforts. Graceful, human, 
near to our sympathies as it is, it has nothing of manner, of method, 
nothing almost of style ; it blooms there in a softness as rounded and 
as instinct with harmony as if it were an immediate exhalation of 
genius. The figure imposes on the spectator a spell of submission which 
he scarce knows whether he has given to heavenly purity or to earthly 
charm. He is intoxicated with the fragrance of the tenderest blossom 
of maternity that ever bloomed among men. 

V “That’s what 1 call a fine picture,” Said my companion after we had 
gazed a \^hile in silence. “I’ve a right to say so, for I’ve copied it so 
often and so carefully that I could repeat it now with my eyes shut. 
Other works are of Raphael : this is Raphael himself. Others you can 
praise, you can qualify, you can measure, explain, account for: this 
you can only love and admire. I don’t know in what seeming he walked 
here below while this divine mood was upon him ; but after it surely 
fie could oo -lothing but die — this world had nothing more to teach 
him. Think of it a while, my friend, and you’ll admit that I’m not 
raving. Think of his seeing that spotless image not foi a moment, for 
a day, in a happy dream or a restless fever-fit, not as a poet in a five 
minutes’ frenzy— <mv’ to snatch his phrase and sciibble his immortal 
stanza ; but for days together, while the slow labour of the brush went 
on, while the foul vapours of life interposed and the fancy ached with 
tension, fixed, radiant, distinct, as we see it now ! What a master, 
certainly ! But ah what a seer ! ” 

“Don’t you iiflagine,’^ 1 fear I profanely asked, “that he had a 
model, and that some pretty young woman ” 

“Asjjretty a young woman as you please ! It doesn’t diminish the 
miracle. He took his hint of course, and the young woman possibly 
sat smiling before his canvas. But meanwhile the painter's idea had 
taken wings. No lovely human outline could charm it to vulgar fact. 
He saw the fair form made perfect; he rose to the vision without 
tremor, without effort of wing ; he coifimuned^ith it face to face and 
resolved into finer and lovelier ^truth the purity which completes it as 
the fragrance completes the roSe^ •That’s what they call idealism; the 
word’s vastly abused, but the thing’s good. It’s my own creed at any 
rate. Lovely Madonna, model at once and muse, I call you to witness 
that I too am an idealist ! ” 

“An idealist then” — and I really but wanted to draw him further 
out — “an idealist is a gentleman who says to Nature in the person 
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of a beautiftil girl : ‘Go to, you*re all wrong ! Your fine‘s coarse, yotir 
bright’s dim, your grace is gaucherie. This is the way you should have 
done it I* Isn’t the chance against him ?” 

He turned on me at first almost angrily — then saw that f was but 
sowing the false to reap the true. “Look at that picture,” he said, 
“and cease your irreverent mockery ! Idealism is that ! There’s no 
explaining it ; One must feel the flame. It says nothing to Nature, or 
to any beautiful girl, that they won’t both forgive. It says to the fair 
woman: ‘Accept me as your artist-friend, lend me your beautiful face, 
trust me, help me, and your eyes shall be half my masterpiece.* No one 
so loves and respects the rich realities of nature as the artist whose 
imagination intensifies them. He knows what a fact may hold — 
whether Raphael knew, you may judge by his inimitable portrait, 
behind us there, of Tomniaso Inghirami — but his fancy hovers above it 
as Ariel in the play hovers above the sleeping prince. There’s only one 
Raphael, but an artist may still be an artist. As I said last night, the 
days of illximination are gone; visions are rare; we’ve to look long to 
have them. But in meditation we may still cultivate the ideal ; round 
it, smooth it, perfect it. The result, the result” — here his voice faltered 
suddenly and he fixed his eyes for a moment on the picture ; when they 
met my own again they were full of tears — “ the result may be less than 
this, but still it may be good, it may be great ! ” he cried with vehemence. 
“It may hang somewhere, through all the years, in goodly company, 
and keep the artist’s memory warm. Think of being known to man- 
kind after some such fashion as this ; of keeping pace with the restless 
centuries and the changing world; of living on ancf on in the cunning 
of an eye and a hand that belong to the dust of ages, a delight and a 
law to remote generations ; of making beauty more and more_ a force 
and purity more and more an example ! ” 

“Heaven forbid,” I smiled, “that I should take the wind out of your 
sails ! But doesn’t it occur you that besides being strong in his 
genius Raphael was happy ifi a certain good faith of which we’ve lost 
the trick? There arei people,* I know, who deny that his spotless 
Madonnas are anything more than, pretty blondes of that period, 
enhanced by the Raphaelesque touch, which they .declare to be then as 
calculating and commercial as any other. Be that as it may, people’s 
religious and aesthetic needs went arm in arm, and there was, as I may 
say, a demand for the Blessed Virgin, visible and adorable, which must 
have given firmness to the artist’s hand. I’m afraid there’s no demand 
now.” 
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My friend momentarily stared — ^he shivered and shook his ears 
imder this bucketful of cold water. But he bravely kept up his high 
tone. “There’s always a demand — ^that inefifable type is one of the 
eternal nefids of man’s heart; only pious souls long for it in silence, 
almost in shame. Let it appear and* their faith grows brave. How 
should it appear in this corrupt generation ? It can’t be made to order. 
It could indeed when the order came trumpet-toned from the lips of 
the Church herself and was addressed to genius panting with inspiration. 
But it can spring now only from the soil of passionate labour and 
cu]^e. Do you really fancy that while from time to time a man of 
complete artistic vision is bom into the world such an image can 
perish ? The man who paints it has painted everything. The subject 
admits of every perfection — ^form, colour, expression, composition. It 
can be as simple as you please and yet as rich ; as broad and free and 
yet as full of delicate detail. Think of the chance for flesh in the little 
naked nestling child, irradiating divinity ; of the chance for drapery 
in the cha>fe and ample garment of the mother. Think of the great 
story you compress into that simile theme. Think above all of the 
mother’s face and its ineffable suggestiveness, of the mingled burden 
of joy and trouble, the tenderness turned to worship and the worship 
turned to far-scein: pii>. Then look at it all in perfect line and lovely 
colour, breathing truth and beauty and mastery.” 

**Anch* io son pittore /” I laughed. “Unless I’m mistaken you have 
a masterpiece on the stocks. If you put all that in you’ll do more than 
Raphael himself did. Let lyc know when your picture’s finished, and 
wherever in the wid? world I may be I’ll post back to Florence and pay 
my respects to — the Madonna of the future ! ” 

Hir fac^, at this, had a flush of consciousness, and he seemed to 
sigh half in protest, half in resignation. “I don’t often mention my 
picture by name. I detest this modem custom of premature publicity. 
A great work needs silence, privacy, mystary. And then, do you know, 
people are so cruel, so frivolous, so imable tb imagine a man’s wishing 
to paint a Madonna at this time of day, that l^e been laughed at, 
positively laughed at, sir !”~and his poor guilty blush deepened. “I 
don’t know what has prompted me to be so frank and trustful with 
you. You look as if you wouldn’t laugh at me. My dear young man” — 
and he laid his hand on my arm — “I’m worthy of respect. Whatever 
my limitations may be. I’m honest. There’s nothing grotesque in a 
pure ambition or in a life devoted to it.” 
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IHERE WAS something so admirably candid in his look and tone that 
further questions seemed to savour just then of indiscretion. I had 
repeated opportunity to put as many as I would, however, for after 
this we spent much time together. Daily, for a fortnight, we met under 
agreement that he should help me to intimacy with the little tfeasure- 
city. He knew it so well and had studied it with so pious a patience, 
he was so deeply versed both in its greater and its minor memories, he 
had become in short so fond and familiar a Florentine, that he was an 
ideal valet de place and I was glad enough to leave dryer documents 
at home and leam what I wanted from his lips and his example. He 
talked of Florence as a devoted old lover might still speak of an old 
incomparable mistress who remained proof against time ; he liked to 
describe how he had lost his heart to her at first sipht. “It’s the fashion 
to make all cities of the feminine gender, but as a rule it’s a monstrous 
mistake. Is Florence of the same sex as New York, as Chicago, as 
London, as Liverpool? She’s the sole perfect lady of them all; one 
feels towards her as some sensitive aspiring youth feels to some 
beautiful older woman with a ‘history’. She fills you with a presump- 
tuous gallantry.” This disinterested passio^ seemed to stand my friend 
instead of the 'common social ties; he led a lonely life and cared for 
nothing but his work. I was duly flattered by his having taken my 
uninstructed years into hisT favour and by his generous ^crifice of 
precious hours to my society. We spent them in historic streets and 
consecrated nooks, in churches and convents and galleries, spent them 
above all in study of those early paintings in which Florence is so rich, 
returning ever and anon,* with restless sympathies, to fincfTn these 
tender blossoms of A't a fragrance and savour more precious than the 
full-fruited knowledge of the latet works. We lingered often in the 
mortuary chapel of San Lorenzo^ where we watched Michael Angelo’s 
dim-visaged warrior sit like some awful Genius of Doubt and brood 
behind his eternal mask upon the mysteries of life. We stood more 
than once in the little convent chambers where Fra Angelico wrought 
as if an angel indeed had held his hand, and gathered that sense of 
scattered dews and early bird-notes which makes an hour among his 
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relics resemble a morning stroll in some monkish garden. We did all 
this and much more — ^wandered into obscyre shrines, damp courts and 
dusty paljice-rooms, in quest of lingering hints of fresco and lurking 
treasures of sculpture. 

I was more and more impressed with my companion’s remarkable 
singleness of purposes. Everything became a pretext for one of his 
high-flown excursions. Nothing could be seen or said that didn’t lead 
him sooner or later to a glowing discourse on the true, the beautiful 
and the good. If my friend was not a genius he was certainly a natural 
rliApsodist, or even a harmless madman; and I found the play of his 
temper, his humour and his candid and unworldly character as quaint 
as if he had been a creature from another planet. He seemed indeed to 
know very little of this one, and lived and moved altogether in his 
boundless province of art. A creature more unsullied by the accidents 
of life it’s impossible to conceive, and I sometimes questioned the 
reality of an u’ rustic \irtue, and aesthetic purity, on which some profane 
experience hadn't luhbed off a little more. It was hard to have to 
accept him as of our own hard-headed stock; but after all there could 
be no better sign of his American star than the completeness of his 
reaction in favour vague profits. The very heat of his worship was a 
mark of conversio those born within sight of the temple take their 
opportunities more for granted. He had, moreover, all our native 
mistrust for intellectual discretion and our native relish for sonorous 
superlatives. As a critic he rather ignored proportion and degree ; his 
recognition had a^eneroms publicity, his discriminations were all 
discoveries. The small change of appreciation seemed to him in fine 
no coin for a gentleman to handle; and yet with all this overflow of 
opinion and gesture he remained in himself a mystery. His professions 
were practically, somehow, all masks and screens, and his personal 
allusions, as to his ambiguous background, mere wavings of the dim 
lantern.-He was modest and proud, in oTh^r words, and never spoke 
of his domestic matters. He was evidently poor, and yet must have had 
some slender independence,* since he could afford to make so merry 
over the fact that his culture of id&l^beauty had never brought him a 
penny. His poverty, 1 supposed, was his motive for neither inviting me 
to his lodging nor mentioning its whereabouts. We met either in some 
public place or at my hotel, where I entertained him as freely as I 
might without appearing to be prompted by charity. He appeared for 
the most part hungry, and this was his nearest approach to htiman 
grossness, I made a point of never seeming to cross a certain line with 
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him, but, each time we met, I ventured to make some respectful allusion 
to the magnum opus, to inquire, if I might, as to its health and progress. 

“We’re getting on, with the Lord’s help,” he would say with a 
bravery that never languished ; “I think we can’t be said not to be doing 
well. You see I’ve the grand advantage that I lose no time. These 
hours I spend with you are pure profit. They bring me in a harvest of 
incentives. Just as the truly religious soul is always at worship the 
genuine artist is always in labour. He takes his property wherever he 
finds it — ^he learns some precious secret from every object that stands 
up in the light. If you but knew — in connexion with something to be 
done — of the rapture of observing and remembering, of applying one’s 
notes. I take in at every glance some hint for light, for colour, for style. 
When I get home I pour out my treasures into the lap of my Madonna. 
Oh I’m not idle ! Nulla dies sine lineaJ** 

I had been introduced meanwhile to an American lady whose 
drawing-room had long formed an attractive place of reunion .for 
.strangers of supposed distinction. She lived on a fourth floor and was 
not rich; but she offered her visitors very good tea, little cakes at 
option and conversation not quite to match. Her conversation had 
mainly a high aesthetic pitch, for Mrs. Coventry was famously “artistic”. 
Her apartment was a sort of miniature Pitti Palace. She possessed 
“early masters” by the dozen — a cluster of Peruginos in her dining- 
room, a Giotto in her boudoir, an Andrea del Sarto over her drawing- 
room chimney-piece. Surrounded by these treasures and by innumer- 
able bronzes, mosaics, majolica dishes, and little worm-eaten diptychs 
covered with angular saints on gilded backgrounds, she enjoyed the 
dignity of a social high-priestess of the arts. She always wore on her 
bosom a huge, if reduced, copy of the Madonna dell Scggiole. Gaining 
her ear quietly one evening I asked her whether she knew among our 
compatriots in the place a certain eccentric but charming Mr. Theo- 
bald. _ 

“Know him, know poor Theobald ?” — her answer was as public as 
if I had owed it to tfte bell-crier. “All Florence knows him, his flame- 
coloured locks, his black velvet coat, hi? interminable harangues on 
the Beautiful and his wondrous Madonna that mortal eye has never 
seen and that mortal patience has quite given up expecting.” 

“Really,” I asked, “you don’t believe in his wondrous Madonna ?” 
“My dear ingenuous youth,” rejoined my shrewd friend, “has he 
made a convert of you ? Well, we all believed in him once ; he came 
down upon Florence — that is on our little colony here —and took the 
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town by storm. Another Raphael, at the very least, had been bom 
among men, and our poor dear barbarous country was to have the 
credit of him. Hadn’t he the very hair of Ffaphael flowing down on his 
shoulders ? The hair, alas — it’s his difficulty — appears to have to do 
duty for the head I We swallowed hifti whole, however ; we hung on 
his lips and proclaimed his genius from the house-tops. The women 
were dying to sit to him for their portraits and be made immortal like 
Leonardo’s Gioconda. We decided that his manner was a good deal 
like Leonardo’s — ‘esoteric’ and indescybable and fascinating. Well, 
it has all remained esoteric, and nobody can describe what nobody has 
ever seen. The months, the years have passed and the miracle has hung 
fire; our master has never produced his masterpiece. He has passed 
hours in the galleries and churches, posturing, musing and gazing; he 
has talked more about his subject — about every subject — than any 
human being before has ever talked about anything, but has never put 
bi^sh to canvas. We had all subscribed, as it were, to the great per- 
formance ; but as it never came off people began to ask for their money 
again. 1 was one of the last of the faithful ; 1 carried devotion so far as 
to sit to him for my head. If you could have seen the horrible creature 
he made of me you’d recognize that even a woman with no more vanity 
than will tie her b. 'net straight must have cooled off then. The man 
didn’t know the very alphabet of drawing. His strong point, he 
intimated, was his sentiment ; but is it a consolation, when one has been 
painted a fright, to know that the man has particularly enjoyed doing 
it ? One by one, I confess, we fell away from the faith, and Mr. Theo- 
bald didn’t lift his little finger to preserve us. At the first hint that we 
wej e tired of waiting and that we should like the show to begin he was 
off in a 4iuff. ‘Great work requires tiAe, contemplation, privacy, 
mystery ! O ye of little faith !’ We answered that we didn’t insist on a 
great work; that the five-act tragedy might come at his convenience; 
that wejperely asked for something to l«Oep us from yawning, some 
light little lever de rideau. On that the ppor dear man took his stand 
as a genius misconceived and persecuted, a martyf to his opinions, and 
washed his hands of us frorq that,hour ! No, 1 believe he does me the 
honour to consider me •the head and Jfont of the conspiracy formed to 
nip his glory in the bud — a biid that has taken twenty years to blossom. 
Ask him if he knows me, and he’ll tell you I’m a horribly ugly old 
woman who has vowed his destruction because he doesn’t see his way 
to paint her in the style of Titian’s Flora. I’m afraid that since then he 
has had none but chance followers, innocent strangers like yourself^ 
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who have taken him at his word. The moxmtain’s still in labour; I 
haven’t heard that the mouse has been born. I pass him once in a 
while in the galleries, and he fixes his great dark eyes on me with a 
sublimity of indifference, as if I were a bad copy of a Sassoferrato ! 
It’s ever so long now since I he'ard that he was making studies for a 
Madonna who was to be a r6sum6 of all the other Madonnas of the 
Italian school — like that antique Venus who borrowed a nose from one 
great image and an ankle from another. It’s certainly a grand idea. 
The parts may be fine, but v^cn I think of my unhappy portrait I 
tremble for the whole. He has communicated this trouvaille, under 
pledge of solemn secrecy, to fifty chosen spirits, to every one he has 
been able to buttonhole for five minutes. I suppose he wants to get 
an order for it, and he’s not to blame ; for goodness knows how he 
lives. I see by your blush” — my friend freely proceeded — “that you’ve 
been honoured with his confidence. You needn’t be ashamed, my dear 
young man ; a man of your age is none the worse for a certain generous 
credulity. Only allow me this word of advice : keep your credulity out 
of your pockets ! Don't pay for the picture till it’s delivered. You 
haven’t been treated to a peep at it, I imagine ? No more have your 
fifty predecessors in the faith. There arc people who doubt there’s any 
picture to be seen. I shouldn’t myself be surprised if, when one runs 
him to earth, one finds scarce more than in that terrible little tale of 
Balzac’s — ^a mere mass of incoherent scratches and daubs, a jumble of 
dead paint ! ” 

I listened to this bold sketch in silent i^onder^ It had a painfully 
plausible sound, it set the seal on shy suspicions of my own. My 
hostess was satirical, but was neither unveracious nor vindictive. I 
determined to let my judgment wait upon events. Possibly, she was 
right, but if she was wrong she was cruelly wrong. Her version of my 
friend’s eccentricities made me impatient to see him again and examine 
him in the light of public opiftion. On our next meeting I at once asked 
him if he knew Mrs. Covenyy. He laid his hand on my arm with a 
sadder, though perhaps sharper, look than had ever yet come into his 
face. “Has she got you into training? .She’s a most vain woman. 
She’s empty and scheming and she pretends to be serious and kind. 
She prattles about Giotto’s second manner and Vittoria Colonna’s 
liaison with ‘Michael’ — one would suppose Michael lived across the 
way and was expected in to take a hand at whist — but she knows as 
little about art, and about the conditions of production, as I know about 
the stock-market.. She profanes sacred things,” he mo*e vehemently 
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went on. “She cares for you only as someone to hand teacups in 
that horrible humbugging little parlour with its trumpery Peruginos ! 
If you cap’t dash off a new picture every tliree days and let her hand it 
round among her guests she tells them you’re a low fraud and that they 
must have nothing to do with you.” 

This attempt of mine to test Mrs. Coventry’s understanding ot our 
poor friend was made in the course of a late afternoon walk to the quiet 
old church of San Miniato, on one of the hill-tops which directly over- 
look the city, from whose gates you are guided to it by a stony and 
cyi^ress-bordered walk, the most fitting of avenues to a shrine. No 
spot is more propitious to rest and thought^ than the broad terrace in 
front of the church, where, lounging against the parapet, you may 
glance in slow alternation from the black and yellow marbles of the 
church-facade, seamed and cracked with time and wind-sown with a 
tender flora of their own, down to the full domes and slender towers of 
Eiorence and over to the blue sweep of the wide-mouthed cup of moun- 
tains in whose hollow this choicest handful of the spoils of time has 
been stored away for keeping. I had proposed, as a diversion from the 
painful memories evoked by Mrs. Coventry’s name, that Theobald 
should go with me thf next evening to the opera, where some work 
rarely played was be given. He declined, as T half-expected, for I 
had noted that he regularly kept his evenings in reserve and never 
alluded to his manner of passing them. “You’ve reminded me before,” 
I put to him, “of that charming speech of the Florentine painter in 
Alfred de MusseVs J^renzaccio: ‘I do no harm to any one. I pass my 
days in my studio. On Sunday I go to the Annunziata or to Santa 
Maria ; the monks think 1 have a voice ; they dress me in a white gown 
and a re4 cap, and I take a share in the choruses ; sometimes I do a 
little solo: these are the only times I go into public. In the evening, I 
visit my sweetheart ; when the night is fine, we pass it on her balcony.’ 
I don’t know whether you’ve a sweetheSrt or whether she has a bal- 
cony. But if you are so happy it’s certainly better than trying to hold 
out against a third-rate prima donna. 

He made no immediate answen^ljut at last he turned to me solemnly. 
“Can you look upon* a beautiful woman with reverent eyes ?” 

“Really,” I said, “I don’t pretend to be sheepish, but I should be 
sorry to think myself impudent.” And I asked him what in the world 
he meant. When at last I had assured him that if the question was of 
his giving me such an exhibition I would accept it on the terms he 
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should impose, he made known to me— with an air of religious mysteiy 
— ^that it was in his power to introduce me to the most beautiful woman 
in Italy : “A beauty with a beautiful soul.” 

“Upon my word,” I said, “you’re extremely fortunate. I’m not less 
so, but you do keep cards up your sleeve.” 

“This woman’s beauty,” he returned, “is a revelation, a lesson, a 
morality, a poehi ! It’s my daily study.” Of course after this I lost no 
time in reminding him of what, before we parted, had taken the shape 
of a promise. “I feel somehow,” he had said, “as if it were a violation 
of that privacy in which I’ve always studied and admired her. There- 
fore what I’m doing for you — ^well, my friend, is friendship. No hint 
of her existence has ever fallen from my lips. But with too great a 
familiarity we’re apt to lose a sense of the real value of things, and 
you’ll perhaps throw some new light on what I show you and offer a 
fresher appreciation.” 

We went accordingly by appointment to a certain ancient house in 
the heart of Florence — the precinct of the Mercato Vecchio — ^and 
climbed a dark steep staircase to its highest flight. Theobald’s worship- 
ped human type seemed hung as far above the line of common vision 
as his artistic ideal was lifted over the usual practice of men. He passed 
without knocking into the dark vestibule of a small apartment where, 
opening an inner door, he ushered me into a small saloon. The room 
affected me as mean and sombre, though I caught a glimpse of white 
curtains swaying gently at an open window. At a table, near a lamp, 
sat a woman dressed in black, working at«a picce^of embroidery. As 
my guide entered she looked up with a serene smile ; then, seeing me, 
made a movement of surprise and rose with stately grace. He stepped 
nearer, taking her hand and kissing it with an indescribable air of 
immemorial usage. As he bent his head she looked at me askance and 
had, I thought, a perfectly human change of colour. 

“This is the sublime Seraftna !” — ^Theobald frankly waved me for- 
ward. “And this is a friend ^nd a lover of the arts,” he added, intro- 
ducing me. I received a smile, a curtsy anda request to be seated. 

The most beautiful woman in Italy was a person of a generous 
Italian type and of a great simplicity of demeanour. Seated again at her 
lamp with her embroidery, she seemed to have nothing whatever to 
say. Theobald, bending to her in a sort of Platonic ecstasy, asked her 
a dozen paternally tender questions about her health, her state of mind, 
her occupations and the progress of her needlework, which he examined 
minutely and summoned me to admire. It was one of the pieces of 
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some ecclesiastical vestment — ^ivoiy satin wrought with an elaborate 
design of silver and gold. She made answer in a full rich voice, but with 
a brevity I couldn’t know whether to attribHite to native reserve or to 
the profan^ constraint of my presence. She had been that morning to 
confession ; she had also been to market and had bought a chicken for 
dinner. She felt very happy ; she had nothing to complain of except 
that the people for whom she was making her vestment and who 
furnished her materials should be willing to put such rotten silver 
thread into the garment, as one might saj^, of the Lord. From time to 
time> as she took her slow stitches, she raised her eyes and covered me 
with a glance which seemed at first to express but a placid curiosity, 
but in which, as I saw it repeated, I thought I perceived the dim glimmer 
of an attempt to establish an understanding with me at the expense of 
our companion. Meanwhile, as mindful as possible of Theobald’s 
injunction of reverence, I considered the lady’s personal claims to the 
finj compliment he had paid her. 

That she was indeed a beautiful woman I recognized as soon as I 
had recovered from the surprise of finding her without the freshness of 
youth. Her appearance was of the sort which, in losing youth, loses 
little of its greater merit expressed for the most part as it was in form 
and structure and, us Theobald would have said, in “composition”. 
She was broad and ample, low-browed and large-eyed, dark and pale. 
Her thick brown hair hung low beside her check and ear and seemed 
to drape her head with a covering as chaste and formal as the veil of 
a nun. The poise and carriage of this head were admirably free and 
noble, and all the more effective that their freedom was at moments 
discreetly corrected by a little sanctimonious droop which harmonized 
admirably^with the level gaze of her dark and quiet eye. A strong 
serene physical nature, with the placid temper which comes of no 
nerves and no troubles, seemed this lady’s comfortable portion. She 
was dressg^ in plain dull black, save for«a dark blue kerchief which 
was folded across her bosom and c'^ posed a glimpse of her massive 
throat. Over this kerchief was suspended a little sik/er cross. I admired 
her greatly, yet with a consid^rablf reserve. A certain mild intellectual 
apathy was the very rpark of her Cofnplexion and form, and always 
seemed to round and enrich them; but this bourgeoise Egeria, if I 
viewed her right, betrayed rather a vulgar stagnation of mind. There 
might have once been a dim spiritual light in her face, but it had long 
since begun to wane. And furthermore, in plain prose, she was 
growing stout. Mv disappointment amounted very nearly to complete 
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disenchantment when Theobald, as if to facilitate my covert inspection, 
declaring that the lamp was very dim and that she would ruin her eyes 
without more light, rose ahd addressed himself to a couple of candles 
on the mantelpiece, which he lighted and transferred to tKe table. In 
this improved clearness I made our hostess out a very mature person. 
She was neither haggard nor worn nor grey, but she was thick and 
coarse. The beautiful soul my friend had promised me seemed scarce 
worth making such a point of ; it dwelt in no deeper principle than some 
accident of quietude, some matronly mildness of lip and brow. I 
should have been ready even to pronounce her sanctified bend of the 
head nothing more inward than the trick of a person always working 
at embroidery. It might have been even a slightly more sinister symp- 
tom, for in spite of her apparently admirable dullness this object of 
our all-candid homage practically dropped a hint that she took the 
situation rather less seriously than her friend. When he rose to light 
the candles she looked across at me with a quick intelligent smile ^nd 
tapped her forehead with her forefinger ; then, as from a sudden feeling 
of compassionate loyalty to poor Theobald I preserved a blank face, 
she gave a little shrug and resumed her work. 

What was the relation of this singular couple ? Was he the most 
ardent of friends or the most discreet of lovers ? Did she regard him 
as an eccentric swain whose benevolent admiration of her beauty she 
was not ill-pleased to humour at the small cost of having him climb 
into her little parlour and gossip of summer nights ? With her decent 
and sombre dress, her simple gravity ai^i that fine piece of priestly 
stitching, she looked like some pious lay-member of a sisterhood 
living by special permission outside her convent walls. Or was she 
maintained here aloft by Her admirer in comfortable leisure, so that 
he might have before him the perfect eternal type, uncorrupted and 
untarnished by the struggle for existence ? Her shapely hands, I ob- 
served, were very fair and white; they lacked the traces j^f what is 
called honest toil. 

“And the pictures, how do they come on ?” she asked of Theobald 
after a long pause. 

“Oh in their own fine quiet way ! I’ve here a.friend whose sympathy 
and encouragement give me new faith and ardour.” 

Our hostess turned to me, gazed at me a moment rather inscrutably, 
and then, repeating the vivid reference to the contents of our poor 
friend’s head she had used a minute before, “He has a magnificent 
genius !” she said with perfect gravity. 
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“I’m inclined to think so” — I was amusea in spite of myself. 

“Eh, why do you smile ?” she cried. “If you doubt what I say you 
must see the santo bambino ! ” And she took the lamp and conducted 
me to the other side of the room, where, on the wall, in a plain black 
frame, hung a large drawing in red chhlk. Beneath it was attached a 
little bowl for holy- water. The drawing represented a very young child, 
entirely naked, half-nestling back against his mother’s gown, but with 
his two little arms, outstretched as in the act of benediction. It had been 
thrown off with singular freedom and directness, but was none the less 
vivid with the sacred bloom of infancy. A dimpled elegance and grace, 
which yet didn’t weaken its expression, recalled the touch of Correggio. 
“That’s what he can do !” said my hostess. “It’s the blessed little 
boy I lost. It’s his very image, and the Signor Teobaldo, a generous 
person if there ever was one, gave it me as a gift. He has given me many 
things besides ! ” 

I looked nt ♦be picture for some time — certainly it had a charm. 
Turning back to our friend I assured him that if it were hung amid the 
drawings in the Uffizi and labelled with a glorious name it would bravely 
hold its own. My praise seemed to give him joy; he pressed my hands 
— his eyes filled with te.us. I had apparently quickened his desire to 
expatiate on the history of the drawing, for he rose and took leave of 
our companion, kissing her hand with the same mild ardour as before. 
It occurred to me the offer of a similar piece of gallantr>' on my own 
part might help me to know' what manner of woman she was. When 
she felt my intention^he withdrew her hand, dropped her eyes solemnly 
and made me a severe curtsy. Theobald took my arm and led me 
rapidly into the street. 

“And wkhat do you think of the sublime Serafina?” he cried with 
anxiety. 

“She’s certainly a fine figure of a woman,” I answered without 
ceremony^ 

He eyed me an instant askance aid tljcn seemed hurried along by 
the current of remembrance^ “You should have%een the mother and 
child together, seen them as I first ^aw them — the mother with her head 
draped in a shawl, a divine trouble ih-!ier face and the bambino pressed 
to her bosom. You'd have said. I’m sure, that Raphael had found his 
match in common chance. I was coming back one summer night from 
a long walk in the country when I met this apparition at the city gate. 
The woman held out her hand and I hardly knew whether to say 
‘What do you vnni ?’ or to fall down and worship. She asked for a 
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little money and received What I gave her with the holy sweetness with 
which the Santissima Vei-gine receives the offerings of the faithful. I saw 
she was beautiful and pale — she might have stepped out of the stable 
of Bethlehem ! I gave her money and helped her on her way into the 
town. I had guessed her story. ‘ She too was a maiden mother, but she 
had been turned out into the world in her shame. I.felt in all my pulses 
that here was my subject marvellously realized. It was as if I had had 
like one of the monkish artists of old a miraculous vision. I rescued 
the poor creatures, cherished them, watched them as I would have done 
some precious work of art, some lovely fragment of fresco discovered 
in a mouldering cloister. In a month — as if to deepen and sanctify 
the sadness and sweetness of it all — the poor little child died. When 
she felt he was going she lifted him up to me for ten minutes — so as not 
to lose him all — ^and I made that sketch. You saw a feverish haste in it, 
I suppose; I wanted to spare the poor little mortal the pain of his 
position. After that I doubly valued the mother. She’s the simplest, 
sweetest, most natural creature that ever bloomed in this brave old 
land of Italy. She lives in the memory of her child, in her gratitude for 
the scanty kindness I’ve been able to show her, and in her simple 
instinctive imperturbable piety. She’s not even conscious of her 
beauty; my admiration has never made her vain. Heaven yet knows 
that I’ve made no secret what I think of it. You must have taken in 
the extraordinary clearness and modesty of her look. Was there ever 
such a truly virginal brow, such a natural classic elegance in the 
wave of the hair and the arch of the forehead? I’ve studied her ; 
I may say I know her. I’ve absorbed her little by little, I’ve made 
her my own, my mind’s stamped and imbued, and I’ve determined 
now to clinch the impression. I shall at last invite hersto sit for 
me!” 

‘“At last — ^at last’ ?” I repeated in amazement. “Do you mean she 
has never done so yet ?” 

“I’ve not really — since that first time — ^made her pose,” he said with 
a shade of awkwarc’ness. “I’ve taken notes, you know; I’ve got my 
grand fundamental impression. That’s the great thing ! But I’ve not 
actually put her to the inconvenience — so to call it — to which I’d have 
put a common model.” 

What had become for the moment of my perception and my tact 
I’m at a loss to say ; in their absence I was unable to repress a headlong 
exclamation. I was destined to regret it. We had stopped at a turning 
beneath a lamp. “My poor friend,” I exclaimed laying my hand on 
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his shoulder, ** you’ve dawdled ! She’s an old, bid woman— for a maiden 
mother.” ^ 

It was as if I had brutally struck him ; I shall never forget the long 
slow almost ghastly look of pain with which he answered me. 
“Dawdled ? — old, old ?” he stammered. “Are you joking ?” 

“Why, my dear fellow, I suppose you don’t take her for anything 
but mature?” 

He drew a long breath and leaned against a house, looked at me with 
questioning protesting reproachful eyes. ^At last starting forward and 
grasf^ing my arm: “Answer me solemnly: does she seem to you 
really and truly old ? Is she wrinkled, is she faded — am I blind ?” he 
demanded. 

Then at last I understood the immensity of his illusion; how, one 
by one, the noiseless years had ebbed away and left him brooding in 
charmed inaction, for ever preparing for a work for ever deferred. It 
strqck me almost as a kindness now to tell him the plain truth. “I 
should be soiry to say you’re blind,” I returned, “but I think you’re 
rather unfortunately deceived. You've lost time in effortless con- 
templation. Your friend was once young and fresh and virginal; but 
you see that must have been some years ago. Still, she has fine things 
left. By all means m^ke her sit for you.” But I broke down; his face 
was too horribly reproachful. 

He took off his hat and stood passing his handkerchief mechanically 
over his forehead. “‘Fine things left’ ?” he stared. “ Do you speak as 
if other people had helped themselves ?” 

“Why, my dearman,” I smiled, “the years have helped themselves ! 
But she has what the French call — don't they? — de beaux restesV'" 

Oh how^e gaped and how something *seemcd to roll over him ! 
“I must make my Madonna out of de beaux restes ! What a master- 
piece she’ll be I Old — old! Old — old !” he re-echoed. 

“ Never jjiind her age,” 1 cried, revolted what I had done ; “never 
mind my impression of her ! You havc^your memory, your notes, 
your genius. Finish your picture in a month. I i*-onounce it before- 
hand a masterpiece and hereby qier you for it any sum you may 
choose to ask.” 

He kept staring, but seemed scarce to understand me. “ Old — old I ” 
he kept stupidly repeating. “If she’s old what am I? If her beauty 
has faded where, where is my strength ? Has life been a dream ? Have 
I worshipped too long ? Have I loved too well ?” The charm in truth 
was broken. That the chord of illusion should have snapped at my 
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light accidental touch shcJwed how it had been weakened by excessive 
tension. The poor fellowjs sense of wasted time, of vanished oppor- 
tunity, surged in upon his soul in waves of darkness. He suddenly 
dropped his head and Durst into tears. 

I led him homeward with all possible tenderness, but I attempted 
neither to check his grief, to restore his equanimity nor to unsay the 
hard truth. When we reached my hotel I tried to induce him to come 
in. “We’ll drink a glass of wine,” I smiled, “to the completion of the 
Madonna.” 

With a violent effort he held up his head, mused for a moment with 
a formidably sombre frown and then, giving me his hand, “Til finish 
it,” he vowed, “ in a month ! No, no, in a fortnight ! After all I have 
it here !” And he smote his forehead. “Of course she’s old ! She can 
afford to have it said of her — a woman who has made twenty years pass 
like a twelve-month ! Old — old ! Why, sir, she shall be eternal ! ” 

, I wished to see him safely to his own door, but he waved me back 
and walked away with an air of resolution, whistling and swinging his 
cane. I waited a moment — then followed him at a distance and saw 
him proceed to cross the Santa Trinita Bridge. When he reached the 
middle he suddenly paused, as if his strength had deserted him, and 
leaned upon the parapet gazing over into the Arno. 1 was careful to 
keep him in sight ; I confess I passed ten very nervous minutes. He 
recovered himself at last and went his way slowly and with hanging 
head. 

That I had really startled him into a bolder usf of his long-garnered 
stores of knowledge and taste, into the vulgar effort and hazard of 
production, seemed at first reason enough for his continued silence 
and absence; but as day followed day without his either calling or 
sending me a line and without my meeting him in his customary haunts, 
in the galleries, in the chapel at San Lorenzo, or even strolling between 
the Arno-side and the great hedge-screen of verdure which along the 
drive of the Cascine, throws the fair occupants of the open carriages 
into such becoming Felicf— as for more than a week T got neither tidings 
nor sight of him, 1 began to fear I might have fatally offended him and 
that instead of giving a wholesome push to his talent, or at least to his 
faith, I had done it a real harm. I had a wretched suspicion I might 
have made him ill. My stay at Florence was drawing to a close, and it 
was important that before resuming my journey I should assure myself 
of the truth. Theobald had to the last kept his lodging a secret, and 1 
was at a loss how. to follow him up. The simplest course was to make 
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inquiry of the object of his homage who neiglfiboured with the Mercato 
Vecchio, and I confess that unsatisfied curiosity as to the Jady herself 
counselled it as well. Perhaps I had done ner injustice, perhaps she 
was as imnfortally fresh and fair as he conceived her. I was at any 
rate anxious to set eyes once more on -the ripe enchantress who had 
made twenty years, as he had said, pass like a twelve-month. I repaired, 
accordingly, one morning to her abode, climbed the interminable 
staircase and reached her door. It stood ajar, and, while I hesitated to 
enter, a little serving-maid came clattering out with an empty 
coofeing-pot, as if she had just performed some savoury errand. 
The inner door too was open; so I crossed the little vestibule 
and reached the room in which I had formerly been received. 
It hadn’t its evening aspect. The table, or one end of it, was spread for 
a late breakfast, before which sat a gentleman — an individual at least 
of the male sex — doing execution upon a beef steak and onions and a 
bottle of wine At his elbow, in intimate nearness, was placed the lady 
of the house. Her attitude, as I arrived, was not that of an enchantress. 
With one hand she held in her lap a plate of smoking maccaroni; 
with the other she had lifted high in air one of the pendulous filaments 
of this succulent compound and was in the act of slipping it gently 
down her throat. C « the uncovered end of the table, facing her com- 
panion, were ranged half-a-dozen small statuettes, of some snuff- 
coloured substance resembling terra-cotta. He, brandishing his knife 
with ardour, was apparently descanting on their merits. 

Evidently I darkened the door. My hostess dropped her maccaroni 
into her mouth, ai»d ft)se hastily with a harsh exclamation and flushed 
face. 1 forthwith felt sure that the sublime Serafina's secret was still 
better worth knowing than 1 had supposed^ and that the way to learn 
it was to ta^e it for granted. I summoned my best Italian, I smiled and 
bowed and apologized for my intrusion; and in a moment, whether 
or no I had dispelled the lady’s irritation, I had at least made her 
prudent. iTnust put myself at my case; I mtist take a seat. This was 
another friend of hers — also an artist, sh5 declared with a smile that 
had turned to the gracious. Her companion wiped his moustache and 
bowed with great civility. I saw sX a glance that he was equal to the 
situation. He was presumably the author of the statuettes on the 
table and knew a money-spending/brest/ere when he saw one. He was 
a small active man, with a clever impudent tossed-up nose, a sharp 
little black eye, conscious of many things at once, and the cocked-up 
moustache of a troopei . On the side of his head he wore jauntily one 
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of the loose velvet caps effected by sculptors in damp studios^ and I 
observed that his feet weye encased in bright “worked” slippers. On 
Serafina's remarking with dignity that I was the friend of Mr. Theobald 
he broke out into that fantastic French of which Italians are sometimes 
so insistently lavish, declaring.without reserve that Mr. Theobald was 
a magnificent genius. 

“I am sure I don’t know,” I answered with a shrug. “If you’re in a 
position to affirm it you’ve the advantage of me. I’ve seen nothing from 
his hand but the bambino yonder, which certainly is fine.” 

He had it that the bambino was a masterpiece — in the maniera Correg- 
giesca. It was only a pity, he added with a knowing laugh, that the 
sketch hadn’t been made on some good bit of honey-combed old panel. 
The sublime Serafina hereupon protested that Mr. Theobald was the 
soul of honour and didn’t lend himself to that style of manufacture. 
“ I’m not a judge of genius,” she said, “and I know nothing of pictures. 
I’m a poor simple widow ; but I’m sure nostro signore has the heart of 
an angel and the virtue of a saint. He’s my great benefactor,” she made 
no secret of it. The after-glow of the somewhat sinister flush with which 
she had greeted me still lingered in her cheek and perhaps didn’t favour 
her beauty ; I couldn’t but judge it a wise custom of Theobald’s to visit 
her only by candle-light. She was coarse and her poor adorer a poet. 

“I’ve the greatest esteem for him,” I stated; “it’s for that reason 
I’ve been so uneasy at not seeing him for ten days. Have you seen 
him ? Is he perhaps ill ?” 

“111? Heaven forbid !” cried Serafina with genuine vehemence. 

Her companion uttered a rapid expletive and reproached her with 
not having been to see him. She hesitated a moment, then simpered 
the least bit and bridled. “He comes to see me — ^without reproach^! 
But it wouldn’t be the same for me to go to him, though indeed you 
may almost call him a man of holy life.” 

“He has the greatest adnyration for you,” I said. “He’d have been 
honoured by your visit.” 

She looked at me^a moment sharply. “More admiration than you. 
Admit that ! ” Of course I prot^ted with aU the eloquence at my 
command, and my ambiguous hostess Ihen confessed that she had 
taken no fancy to me on my former visit arid that, our friend not 
having returned, she believed I had poisoned his mind against her. 
“It would be no kindness to the poor gentlemen, I can tell you that,” 
she said. “He has come to see me every evening for years. It’s a long 
friendship ! No one knows him as I do.” 
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don't pretend to know him or to 'understand him. 1 can only 
esteem and — 1 think I may say — ^love him. iNevertheless he seems to 

me a little !’* And I touched my forehead and waved my hand in 

the air. 

Serafina glanced at her companion as for inspiration. He contented 
himself with shrugging his shoulders while he filled his glass again. 
The padrona hereui5on treated me to a look of more meaning than 
quite consorted with her noble blankness. “Ah, but it’s for that that 
I love him ! The world has so little kindness for such persons. It 
laughs at them and despises them and cheats them. He’s too good for 
this wicked life. It’s his blest imagination that he finds a little Paradise 
up here in my poor apartment. If he thinks so how can I help it ? 
He has a strange belief— really I ought to be ashamed to tell you — 
that I resemble the Madonna Santissima^ heaven forgive me ! I let 
him think what he pleases so long as it makes him happy. He was 
very kind to me once and I’m not one who forgets a favour. So I 
receive him evening civilly, and ask after his health, and let him 
look at me on this side and that. For that matter, I may say it without 
vanity, I was worth looking at once. And he’s not always amusing, 
poveretto I He sits sometimes for an hour without speaking a word, 
or else he talks a’ jv, without stopping, about art and nature and 
beauty and duty, about fifty fine things that are all so much Latin to 
me. I beg you to understand that he has never said a word to me I 
mightn’t honourably listen to. He may be a httle cracked, but he’s one 
of the blessed saints.” 

“ Eh, eh,” criedjthvman, “Ihe blessed saints were all a little cracked ! ” 
Serafina, I surmised, left part of her story untold ; what she said 
sufficed to make poor Theobald’s own statement still more affecting 
than I had^ilready foimd its strained simplicity. “ It’s a strange fortune, 
certainly,” she went on, “to have such a friend as this dear man — a 
friend who’s less than a lover, yet more tjian a brother.” I glanced at 
her comrafle, who continued to smirk in ^ mystifying manner while 
he twisted the ends of his moustache behveen his copious mouthfuls. 
Was he less than a lover ? “But what will you rfave ?” Serafina pur- 
sued. “In this hard world 5ne iftustn’t ask too many questions; one 
must take what comes' and keep what one gets. I’ve kept my amoroso 
for twenty years, and I do hope that, at this time of day, signore, 
you’ve not come to turn him against me ! ” 

I assured her I had no such intention, and that I should vastly regret 
disturbing Mr. Theobald’s habits or convictions. On the contrary I 
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was alarmed about him would at once go in search of him. She 
gave me his address and n florid account of her sufferings at his non- 
appearance. She had nol been to him for various reasons; chiefly 
because she was afraid of displeasing him, as he had always made such 
a mystery of his home. “You might have sent this gentleman !“ I 
however ventured to suggest. 

“Ah,” cried the gentleman, “he admires Madohna Serafina, but he 
wouldn’t admire me whom he doesn’t take for Saint Joseph ! ’’ And 
then confidentially, his finger on his nose: “His taste’s terribly 
severe ! ’’ 

I was about to withdraw after having promised that I would inform 
our hostess of my friend’s condition, when her companion, who had 
risen from table and girded his loins apparently for the onset, grasped 
me gently by the arm and led me before the row of statuettes. “I 
perceive by your conversation, signore, that youVe a patron of the 
arts. Allow me to request your honourable attention for these modest 
products of my own ingenuity. They are brand-new, fresh from my 
atelier, and have never been exhibited in public. I have brought them 
here to receive the verdict of this dear lady, who’s a good critic, for 
all she may pretend to the contrary. I’m the inventor of this peculiar 
style of statuette — of subject, manner, material, everything. Touch 
them, I pray you ; handle them freely — you needn’t fear. Delicate as 
they look, it’s impossible they should break ! My various creations 
have met with great success. They’re especially admired by the Ameri- 
can conoscenti. I’ve sent them all over Europe — to London, Paris, 
Vienna ! You may have noticed some little specimens in Paris, on the 
grand boulevard” — he aimed at the French sound of the words — “in 
a shop of which they constitute the speciality. There’s always a crowd 
about the window. They form a very pleasing ornament for the mantel- 
shelf of a gay young bachelor, for the boudoir of a pretty woman. 
You couldn’t make a prettier present to a person with whom you 
should wish to exchange ? harmless joke. It’s not classic aVt, signore, 
of course; but, between ourselves, isn’t classic art sometimes rather 
a bore ? Caricature^ burlesque, la charge^ has hitherto been confined 
to paper, to the pen and pencil. fJow if has been my inspiration to 
introduce it into statuary. For this purpose I’ve invented a peculiar 
plastic compound which you will permit me not to divulge. That’s my 
secret, signore ! It’s as light, you perceive, as cork, and yet as firm as 
alabaster ! I frankly confess that I really pride myself as much on this 
little stroke of chemical ingenuity as upon the other element of novelty 
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in my creations — my types. What do you to my types, signore ? 
The idea’s bold ; does it strike you as hawy ? Cats and monkeys — 
monkeys and cats — all human life is there ! Human life, of course I 
mean, vie\^ed with the eye of the satirist ! To combine sculpture and 
satire, signore, has been my unprecedented ambition. I flatter myself 
I’ve not egregiously failed.” 

As this jaunty Juvenal of the chimney-piece thus persuasively pro- 
ceeded he took up his little groups successively from the tabic, held 
them aloft, turned them about, rapped them with his knuckles and 
gazed at them lovingly, his head on one side. They consisted each, 
wiMi a vengeance, of a cat and a monkey, occasionally draped, in 
some preposterously sentimental conjunction. They exhibited a certain 
sameness of motive and illustrated chiefly the different phases of what, 
in fine terms, might have been called the amorous advance and the 
amorous alarm; but they were strikingly clever and expressive, and 
were at once very dreadful little beasts and very natural men and 
women. I however, that they failed to amuse me. I was doubt- 

less not in a mood to enjoy them, for they seemed to me peculiarly 
cynical and vulgar. Their imitative felicity was revolting. As I looked 
askance at the complacent little artist, brandishing them between 
finger and thumb arj ''aressing them with the fondest eye, he struck 
me as himself lii more than an exceptionally intelligent ape. I 
mustered an admiring grin, however, and he blew another blast. ” My 
figures are studied from life ! I’ve a little menagerie of monkeys whose 
frolics 1 follow by the houn As for the cats, one has only to look out 
of one’s back windbw ! Since I’ve begun to examine these expressive 
little brutes I’ve made many profound observations. Speaking, signore, 
to a man of imagination, I may say that my little designs are not without 
a philosophy of their own. Truly, I don’t know whether the cats and 
monkeys imitate us, or whether it’s we who imitate them.” I congratu- 
lated him on his philosophy, and he resun^d : “You’ll do me the honour 
to admit tfiat I’ve handled my subjects with delicacy. Eh, it was needed, 
signore mio. I’ve been just a bit free, buf not to^ free — eh, dica ? Just 
a scrap of a hint, you know ! Yoy may see as much or as little as you 
please. These little groups, however* are no measure of my invention. 
If you’ll favour me wilh a call at my studio I think you’ll admit that my 
combinations are really infinite. I likewise execute figures to com- 
mand. You've perhaps some little motive — the fruit of your philosophy 
of life, signore — ^which you’d like to have interpreted. I can promise to 
work it up to your satisfaction ; it shall have as many high lights and 
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sharp accents as you plea^ ! Allow me to present you with my card 
and to remind you that m}^ prices are moderate. Only sixty francs for a 
little group like that. My statuettes are as durable as bronze — aere 
percnnius, signore — and, between ourselves, I think they’re more 
amusing ! ” 

As I pocketed his card I turned an eye on Madonna Serahna, 
wondering whether she had a sense for contrasts. She had picked up 
one of the little couples and was tenderly dusting it with a feather 
broom. 

What I had just seen and heard had so deepened my compassionate 
interest in my deluded friend that I took a summary leave, making my 
way directly to the house designated by this remarkable woman. It 
was on an obscure comer of the opposite side of the town and presented 
a sombre and squalid appearance. A withered crone, in the doorway, 
on my inquiring for Theobald, welcomed me with a mumbled blessing 
and an expression of relief at the poor gentleman’s having at last a 
cajler. His lodging appeared to consist of a single room at the top of 
the house. On getting no answer to my knock 1 opened the door, 
supposing him absent ; so that it gave me a certain shock to find him 
but seated helpless and dumb. His chair was near the single window, 
facing an easel which supported a large canvas. On my entering he 
looked up at me blankly, without changing his position, which was 
that of absolute lassitude and dejection, his arms loosely folded, his 
legs stretched before him, his head hanging on his breast. Advancing 
into the room I saw how vividly his facp answered to his attitude. 
He was pale, haggard and unshaven, and his dtillnind sunken eye 
gazed at me without a spark of recognition. My fear had been that 
he would greet me with fierce reproaches, as the cruell>j^ officious 
patron who had turned his contentment to bitterness, and I was 
relieved to find my appearance excite no visible resentment. “Don’t 
you know me?” — I put out /my hand. “Have you already forgotten 
me?” 

He made no respqnse, buf kept his position stupidly and left me 
staring about the room. It spoke, .the poor place, all plaintively for 
itself. Shabby, sordid, naked, it tjontained, bey.ond the wretched bed, 
but the scantiest provision for personal cbmfort. It was bedroom at 
once and studio — a grim ghost of a studio. A few dusty casts and prints 
on the walls, three or four old canvases turned face inward and a rusty- 
looking colourbox formed, with the easel at the window, the sum of its 
appurtenances. The whole scene savoured horribly of indigence. Its 
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only wealth was the picture on the easeL presumably the famous 
Madonna. Averted as this was from the dior I was unable to see its 
face ; but s\f last, sickened by my impression of vacant misery, I passed 
behind Theobald eagerly and tenderly. I can scarcely say I was sur- 
prised at what I found — a canvas that Vas a mere dead blank cracked 
and discoloured by. time. This was his immortal work ! Though not 
surprised I confess I was powerfully moved, and I think that for five 
minutes I couldn’t have trusted myself to speak. At last my silent 
nearness affected him ; he stirred and turned and then rose, looking 
at^me with a slow return of intelligence. I murmured some kind in- 
effective nothings about his being ill and needing advice and care, but 
he seemed absorbed in the effort to recall distinctly what had last 
passed between us. “You were right,” he said with a pitiful smile, 
“I’m a dawdler I I’m a failure ! I shall do nothing more in this world. 
You opened my eyes, and though the truth is bittei I bear you no 
grudge. Amen ! I’ve been sitting here for a week face to face with it, 
the terrible truti', face to face with the past, with my weakness and 
poverty and nullity, i shall never touch a brush ! I believe I’ve neither 
eaten nor slept. Look at that canvas I” he went on as I relieved my 
emotion by an urgent request that he would come home with me and 
dine. “That was Xc ia\u contained my masterpiece ! Isn’t it a promis- 
ing foundation? xue elements of it are all here.” And he tapped 
his forehead with that mystic confidence which had so often marked 
the gesture for me before. “If I could only transpose them into some 
brain that has the h^and, th« will ! Since I’ve been sitting here taking 
stock of my inleflects I’ve come to believe that I’ve the material for a 
hundred masterpieces. But my hand’s paralysed now and they’ll never 
be painted. I never began ! I waited add waited to be worthier to 
begin — I wasted my life in preparation. While I fancied my creation 
was growing it was only dying. I’ve taken the whole business too hard. 
Michael Angelo didn’t Svhen he went at ^e Lorenzo. He did his best 
at a venture, and his venture’s immortal.* That’s mine ! ” And he 
pointed with a gesture I shall never forget at tl^p empty canvas. “I 
suppose we’re a genius by.oursplves in the providential scheme — ^we 
talents that can’t act, Jhat can’t do’iwr dare I We take it out in talk, 
in study, in plans and promises, in visions ! But our visions, let me 
tell you,” he cried, with a toss of his head, “have a way of being bril- 
liant, and a man has not lived in vain who has seen the things I’ve ser 1 
Of course you won’t believe in them when that bit of worm-eaten 
cloth is all I have to show for them; but to convince you, to enchant 
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and astound the world, I meed only the hand of Raphael. His brain I 
already have. A pity, you'll say, that I haven’t his modesty I Ah, let 
me boast and babble now — it’s all I have left ! I’m the half of a genius ! 
Where in the wide world is my other half? Lodged perhaps in the 
vulgar soul, the cunning ready* fingers of some dull copyist or some 
trivial artisan who turns out by the dozen his easy prodigies of touch ! 
But it’s not for me to sneer at him ; he at least does something. He’s 
not a dawdler. Well for me if I had been vulgar and clever and reckless, 
if I could have shut my eyes and taken my leap.” 

What to say to the poor fellow, what to do for him, seemed hard to 
determine; I chiefly felt I must break the spell of his present inaction 
and draw him out of the haunted air of the little room it was such cruel 
irony to call a studio. I can’t say I persuaded him to come forth with 
me ; he simply suffered himself to be led, and when we began to walk 
in the warm light of day I was able to appreciate his great weakness. 
Nevertheless he seemed in a manner to revive ; he even murmured to 
me at last that he should like to go to the Pitti Gallery. I shall never 
forget our melancholy stroll through those gorgeous halls, every picture 
on whose walls glowed, to my stricken sight, with an insolent renewal 
of strength and lustre. Tlie eyes and lips of the great portraits reflected 
for me a pitying scorn of the dejected pretender who had dreamed of 
competing with their triumphant authors. The celestial candour even 
of the Madonna of the Chair y as we paused in pci feet silence before 
her, broke into the strange smile of the women of Leonardo. Perfect 
silence indeed marked our whole progress — th(^ silence of a deep 
farewell; for I felt in all my pulses, as Theobald, leading on my arm, 
dragged one heavy foot after the other, that he was looking his last. 
When we came out he was so exhausted that instead of taking him to 
my hotel to dine I called a cab and drove him straight to his own poor 
lodging. He had sunk into the deepest lethargy; he lay back in the 
vehicle with his eyes closed, pale as death, his faint breathing inter- 
rupted at intervals by a gasp, like a smothered sob or a vain attempt 
to speak. With thcr help of the old woman who had admitted me 
before and who emerged from a dack back court I contrived to lead 
him up the long steep staircase and lay him on Jiis wretched bed. To 
her I gave him in charge while I prepared in all haste to call in a doctor. 
But she followed me out of the room with a pitiful clasping of her 
hands. 

“Poor dear blessed gentleman,” she wailed — “is he dying ?” 

“ Possibly. How long has he been so bad ? ” 
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“ Since a certain night he passed ten days a^. I came up in the morn- 
ing to make his poor bed, and found him sitting up in his clothes before 
that great dirty canvas he keeps there. Poor dear strange man, he says 
his prayers to it ! He hadn’t been to bed — ^nor even since then, as you 
may say. What has happened to him ? *Has he found out about quella 
cattiva donna ?” she panted with a glittering eye and a toothless grin, 
“Prove at least that one old woman can be faithful,” I said, “and 
watch him well till I come back.” My return was delayed through the 
absence of the English physician, who was away on a round of visits 
and, whom I vainly puVsued from house to house before I overtook 
him. I brought him to Theobald’s bedside none too soon. A violent 
fever had seized our patient, whose case was evidently grave. A 
couple of hours later on I knew he had brain-fever. From this moment 
I was with him coastantly, but I am far from wishing fully to report 
his illness. Excessively painful to witness, it was happily brief. Life 
burned out in delirium. One night in particular that 1 passed at his 
pillow, listeiiing to his wild snatches of regret, of aspiration, of rapture 
and awe at the phantasmal pictures with which his brain seemed to 
swarm, comes back to my memory now like some stray page from a 
lost masterpiece of tragedy. Before a week was over we had buried 
him in the little Pro" staiit cemetery on the way to Fiesole. Madonna 
Serafina, whom I hau caused to be informed of his state, had come in 
person, I was told, to inquire about its progress; but she was absent 
from his funeral, which was attended by a scanty concourse of mour- 
ners. Half-a-dozcn ojd Florentine sojourners, in spite of the prolonged 
estrangement thaAiad preceded his death, had felt the kindly impulse 
to honour his grave. Among them was my friend Mrs. Coventry, whom 
I found, om my departure, waiting in her "carriage at the gate of the 
cemetery. 

"‘Well,” she said, relieving at last with a significant smile the solemnity 
of our immediate greeting, “and the greaftst of all Madonnas ? Have 
you seen her after all ?” 

“I’ve seen her,” 1 said; “she’s mine — by bequctt. But I shall never 
show her to you.” 

“And why not, pray ?•” 

“Because you wouldn’t understand her !” 

She rather glared at me, “ Upon my word you’re polite ! ” 

“ Pardon me— I’m sad and vexed and bitter.” And with reprehensible 
rudeness I marched away. I was impatient to leave Florence; my 
friend’s blighted spirit met my eyes in all aspects. I had packed my 
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trunk to start for Rom^ that night, and meanwhile, to beguile my 
unrest, I aimlessly paced the streets. Chance led at last to the church 
of San Lorenzo. Remembering poor Theobald’s phrase about Michael 
Angelo — “He did his best at a venture” — went in and turned my 
steps to the chapel of the tombs. Viewing in sadness the sadness of its 
immortal treasures, I could say to myself while I stood there that they 
needed no ampibr commentary than those simple words. As I passed 
through the church again to leave it, a woman, turning away from one 
of the side-altars, met me face to face. The black shawl depending 
from her head draped becomingly the handsome face of Madonna 
Serafina. She stopped as she recognized me, and I saw she wished to 
speak. Her brow was lighted and her ample bosom heaved in a way 
that seemed to portend a certain sharpness of reproach. But some 
expression of my own then drew the sting from her resentment, and 
she addressed me in a tone in which bitterness was tempered by an 
acceptance of the anticlimax that had been after all so long and so 
wondrously postponed. “I know it was you, now, who separated us,” 
she said. “It was a pity he ever brought you to sec me ! Of course, 
you couldn’t think of me as he did. Well, the Lord gave him, the Lord 
has taken him. I’ve just paid for a nine days’ mass for his soul. And I 
can tell you this, signore — I never deceived him. Who put it into his 
head that I was made to live on holy thoughts and fine phrases ? It 
was his own imagination, and it pleased him to think so. Did he 
suflfer much ?” she added more softly and after a pause. 

“His sufferings were great, but they wwe shoij.” 

“And did he speak of me?” She had hesitateef and dropped her 
eyes ; she raised them with her question, and revealed in their sombre 
stillness a gleam of feminine confidence which for the moment revived 
and enhanced her beauty. Poor Theobald ! Whatever name he had 
given his passion it was still her fine eyes that had charmed him. 

“Be contented, madam, ’’'I answered gravely. 

She lowered her lids again and was silent. Then exhaling a lull rich 
sigh as she gathend her shawl together: “He was a magnificent 
genius ! ” 

I bowed assent and we separated. 

Passing through a narrow side-street on my way back to my hotel, 
I noted above a doorway a sign that it seemed to me I had read before. 
I suddenly remembered it for identical with the superscription of a 
card that 1 had carried for an hour in my waistcoat pocket. On the 
threshold stood the ingenious artist whose claims to public favour 
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were thus distinctly signalized, smokii^ ^ i;>ipe in the evening air and 
giving the finishing polish with a bit of rag to one of his inimitable 
** combinations.” I caught the expressive curl of a couple of tails. He 
recognized me, removed his little cap with an obsequious bow and 
motioned me to enter his studio. 1 reAimed his salute and passed on, 
vexed with the apparition. For a week afterwards, whenever I was 
seized among the ruins of triumphant Rome with some peculiarly 
poignant memory of Theobald’s transcendent illusions and deplorable 
failure, I seemed to catch the other so inyjertinent and so cynical echo: 
“C^ts and monkeys, monkeys and cats — all human life is there !” 
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Much as I wished to see him, I had kept my letter of introduction for 
three weeks in my pocket-book. I was nervous and timid about meeting 
him — conscious of youth and ignorance, convinced that he w^s tor- 
mented by strangers, and especially by my coimtry-people, and not 
exempt from the suspicion that he had the irritability as well as the 
brilliancy of genius. Moreover, the pleasure, if it should occur (for 
I could scarcely believe it was really at hand), would be so great that 
I wished to think of it in advance, to feel that it was in my pocket, not 
to mix it with satisfactions more superficial and usual. In the little game 
of new sensations that I was playing with my ingenuous mind, I wished 
to keep my visit to the author of Beltraffio as a trump-card. It was three 
years after the publication of that fascinating work, which I had read 
over five times, and which now, with my riper judgment, T admire on 
the whole as much as ever. This will give you about the date of my first 
visit (of any duration) to England ; for you will not have forgotten the 
commotion — I may even say the scandal — producecj by Mark Ambient’s 
masterpiece. It was the most complete presentation that had yet been 
made of the gospel of art ; it was a kind of aesthetic war-cry. People had 
endeavoured to sail nearer to* “truth” in the cut of their sleeves and the 
shape of their sideboards ; but there had not as yet been, among English 
novels, such an example of beauty of execution and value of subject. 
Nothing had been done in tlbt line from the point of view, of art for 
art. This was my own point of view, I may mention, when I was twenty- 
five; whether it is altered now I won’t take upon myself to say — 
especially as the discerning reader will be.able to judge for himself. I 
had been in England a twelvemonth before the- time to which I began 
by alluding, and had learned then that Mr. Ambient was in distant lands 
— was making a considerable tour in the East. So there was nothing to 
do but to keep my letter till I should be in London again. It was of little 
use to me to hear that his wife had not left England and, with her little 
boy, their only child, was spending the period of her husband’s absence 
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— a good many months — ^at a small place they had down in Surrey. 
They had a house in London which was let. All this I learned, and also 
that Mrs. Aiiibient was charming (my friend, the American poet, from 
whom I had my introduction, had never seen her, his relations with the 
great man being only epistolary) ; but slie was not, after all, though she 
had lived so near the rose, the author of Behraffio, and I did not go down 
into Surrey to call on her. I went to the Continent, spent the following 
winter in Italy, and returned to London in May. My visit to Italy 
opened my eyes to a good many things, but to nothing more than the 
beai^ly of certain pages in the works of Mark Ambient. I had every one 
of his productions in my portmanteau — they are not, as you know, very 
numerous, but he had preluded to Beltraffio by some exquisite things — 
and I used to read them over in the evening at the inn. I used to say to 
myself that the man who drew those characters and wrote that style 
understood what he saw and knew what he was doing. This is my only 
reason for mentioning my winter in Italy. He had been there much in 
former years, and he was saturated with what painters call the “feeling” 
of that classic land. He expressed the charm of the old hill-cities of 
Tuscany, the look of certain lonely grass-grown places which, in the 
past, had echoed with life ; he understood the great artists, he understood 
everything. The see" of one of his earlier novels was laid in Rome, the 
scene of another in Florence, and I moved through these cities in com- 
pany with the figures whom Mark Ambient had set so firmly upon their 
feet. This is why 1 was now so much happier even than before in the 
prospect of making lys acquaintance. 

At last, when I*had dallied with this privilege long enough, I des- 
patched to him the missive of the American poet. He had already gone 
out of tow«; he shrank from the rigour of the London season, and it 
was his habit to migrate on the first of June. Moreover, I had heard that 
this year he was hard at work on a new book, into which some of his 
impressions of the East ^ere to be wrougfft, so that he desired nothing 
so much as quiet days. This knowledge, hpwever, did not prevent me — 
cet age est sans pitie — from sending with my frieneVs letter a note of my 
own, in which I asked Mr. A^nbiepfr’s leave to come down and see him 
for an hour or two, on g- day tt) be designated by himself. My proposal 
was accompanied with a very frank expression of my sentiments, and 
the effect of the whole projectile was to elicit from the great man the 
kindest possible invitation. He would be delighted to see me, especially 
if I should turn up on the following Saturday and could remain till the 
Monday morning. We would take a walk over the Surrey commons, and 
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I should tell him all about the other great man, the one in America. He 
indicated to me the best train, and it may be imagined whether on the 
Saturday aAemoon I was punctual at Waterloo. He carried his bene- 
volence to the point of coming to meet me at the little station at which 
I was to alight, and my heart beat very fast as I saw his handsome face, 
surmounted with a soft wide-awake, and which I knew by a photograph 
long since enshrined upon my mantel-shelf, scanning the carriage- 
windows as the train rolled up. He recognized me as infallibly as I had 
recognized him ; he appeared to know by instinct how a young American 
of an aesthetic turn would look when much divided between eagerness 
and modesty. He look me by the hand, and smiled at me, and said, 
“You must be — a — you, I think !“ and asked if I should mind going 
on foot to his house, which would take but a few minutes. I remember 
thinking it a piece of extraordinary affability that he should give 
directions about the conveyance of my bag, and feeling altogether very 
happy and rosy, in fact quite transported, when he laid his hand on my 
shoulder as we came out of the station. I surveyed him, askance, as we 
walked together; I had already — I had indeed instantly — seen that he 
was a delightful creature. His face is so well-known that I needn’t 
describe it ; he looked to me at once an English gentleman and a man of 
genius, and I thought that a happy combination. There was just a little 
of the Bohemian in his appearance ; you would easily have guessed that 
he belonged to the guild of artists and men of letters. He was addicted 
to velvet jackets, to cigarettes, to loose shirt-collars, to looking a little 
dishevelled. His features, which were fine but not^perfectly regular, are 
fairly enough represented in his portraits ; but no portrait that I have 
Seen gives any idea of his expression. There were so many things in it, 
and they chased each other’in and out of his face. I have aeen people 
who were grave and gay in quick alternation ; but Mark Ambient was 
grave and gay at one and the same moment. There were other strange 
oppositions and contradictions in his sliglAly faded and fatigued 
countenance. He seeme<f both young and old, both anxious and in- 
different. He had evidently had an active past, which inspired one with 
curiosity, and yet it was impossible pot tp be more curious still about 
his future. He was just enough a\)Ove middle height to be spoken of as 
tall, and rather lean and long in the flank. He had the friendliest, 
frankest manner possible, and yet I could sec that he was shy. He was 
thirty-eight years old at the time Beltrqffio was published. He asked me 
about his friend in America, about the length of my stay in England, 
about the last news in London and the people I had seen there ; and 1 
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remember looking for the signs of genius in the very form of his 
questions — ^and thinking I found it. I liked his voice. There was genius 
in his house too, I thought, when we got there; there was imagination 
in the carpets and curtains, in the pictures and books, in the garden 
behind it, where certain old brown walis were muffled in creepers that 
appeared to me to have been copied from a masterpiece of one of the 
pre-Raphaclites. This was the way many things struck me at that time, 
in England; as if they were reproductions of something that existed 
primarily in art or literature. It was not the picture, the poem, the 
Active page, that seemed to me a copy ; tfieSe things were the originab, 
ancf'^the life of happy and distinguished people was fashioned in their 
image. Mark Ambient called his house a cottage, and 1 perceived after- 
wards that he was right ; for if it had not been a cottage it must have 
been a villa, and a villa, in England at least, was not a place in which one 
could fancy him at home. But it was, to my vision, a cottage glorified 
and translated ; it was a place of art, on a slightly reduced scale — it was 
an old Eng^:>n t.cmesne. It nestled under a cluster of magnificent 
beeches, it had little creaking lattices that opened out of, or into, 
pendent mats of ivy, and gables, and old red tiles, as well as a general 
aspect of being painted in water-colours and inhabited by people whose 
lives would go on in naf*ters and volumes. The lawn seemed to me of 
extraordinary extent, me garden-walls of incalculable height, the whole 
air of the place delightfully still, and private, and proper to itself. 
“My wife must be somewhere about,” Mark Ambient said, as we 
went in. “We shall find her perhaps; we have got about an hour 
before dinner. She fhay be in the garden. I will show you my little 
place.” 

We passed through the house, and into the grounds, as I should have 
called them, which extended into the rear. They covered but three or 
four acres, but, like the house, they w'erc very old and crooked, and full 
of traces of long habitation, with inequalhjes of level and little steps — 
mossy and cracked were these — which coifnected the different parts 
with each other. The limits of the place* cleverly dissimulated, were 
muffled in the deepest verdiue. Tlyy made, as I remember, a kind of 
curtain at the farther end, in^ne of the folds of which, as it were, we 
presently perceived, from afar, a little group. “Ah, there she is !” said 
Mark Ambient ; “and she has got the boy.” He made thb last remark in 
a tone slightly different from any in which he yet had spoken. I was Hot 
fully aware of it at the time, but it lingered in my ear and I afterwards 
understood it. 
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•‘Is it your son ?” I inquirec^ feeling the question not to be brilliant. 

“Yes, my only child. He is always in his mother’s pocket. She 
coddles him too much.” It came back to me afterwards, too — the 
manner in which he spoke these words. They were not petulant ; they 
expressed rather a sudden coldness, a kind of mechanical submission. 
We went a few steps further, and then he stopped short, and called the 
boy, beckoning to him repeatedly. 

“Dolcino, come and see your daddy !“ There was something in the 
way he stood still and waited that made me think he did it for a purpose. 
Mrs. Ambient had her arm round the child’s waist, and he was leaning 
against her knee ; but though he looked up at the sound of his father’s 
voice, she gave no sign of releasing him. A lady, apparently a neigh- 
bour, was seated near her, and before them was a garden-table, on which 
a tea-service had been placed. 

Mark Ambient called again, and Dolcino struggled in the maternal 
embrace, but he was too tightly held, and after two or three fruitless 
efforts he suddenly turned round and buried his head deep in his 
mother’s lap. There was a certain awkwardness in the scene ; I thought 
it rather odd that Mrs. Ambient should pay so little attention to her 
husband. But I would not for the world have betrayed my thought, and, 
to conceal it, I observed that it must be such a pleasant thing to have 
tea in the garden. “Ah, she won’t let him come,’’ said Mark Ambient 
with a sigh ; and we went our way till we reached the two ladies. He 
mentioned my name to his wife and I noticed that he addressed her as 
“My dear,’’ very genially, without any trace of resentment at her 
detention of the child. The quickness of the * transition made me 
vaguely ask myself whether he were henpecked — a shocking conjecture, 
which I instantly dismissed. Mrs. Ambient was quite such^a wife as I 
should have expected him to have; slim and fair, with a long neck and 
pretty eyes and an air of great refinement. She was a little cold, and a 
little shy; but she was very^£weet, and she had a certain look of race, 
justified by my afterwards* learning that she was “connected” with two 
or three great families. I havfe seen poets married to women of whom it 
was difficult to conceive that the^ should gratify the poetic fancy — 
women with dull faces and glutinous minds, who were none the less, 
however, excellent wives. But there was no obvious incongruity in Mark 
Ambient’s union. Mrs. Ambient, delicate and quiet, in a white dress, 
with her beautiful child at her side, was worthy of the author of a work 
so distinguished as Beltraffio, Round her neck she wore a black velvet 
ribbon, of which the long ends, tied behind, hung down her back, and 
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to which in front was attached a miniat|ire portrait of her little boy. Her 
smooth, shining hair was confined in a net. She gave me a very pleasant 
greeting, and Dolcino — I thought his little name of endearment delight- 
ful — ^took advantage of her getting up to slip away from her and go to his 
father, who said nothing to him, but .simply seized him and held him 
high in his arms for a moment, kissing him several times. I had lost 
no time in observing that the child, who was not more than seven years 
old, was extraordinarily beautiful. He had the face of an angel — ^the 
eyes, the hair, the more than mortal bloom, the smile of innocence. 
There, was something touching, almost*alarming in his beauty, which 
seelned to be composed of elements too fine and pure for the breath of 
this world. When I spoke to him, and he came and held out his hand 
and smiled at me, I felt a sudden pity for him, as if he had been an 
orphan, or a changeling, or stamped with some social stigma. It was 
impossible to be, in fact, more exempt from these misfortunes, and yet, 
as one kissed him, it was hard to keep from murmuring “Poor little 
devil !” th''‘iig>. why one should have applied this epithet to a living 
cherub is more than I can say. Afterwards, indeed, 1 knew a little 
better ; I simply discovered that he was too charming to live, wondering 
at the same time that his parents should not have perceived it, and 
should not be in prr ^o; donate grief and despair. For myself, I had no 
doubt of his evanc * .wnce, having already noticed that there is a kind of 
charm which is like a death-warrant. The lady who had been sitting 
with Mrs. Ambient was a jolly, ruddy personage, dressed in velveteen 
and rather limp feathers, whom I guessed to be the vicar’s wife — our 
hostess did not jjitroduce ifie — and who immediately began to talk to 
Ambient about chrysanthemums. This was a safe subject, and yet 
there was a certain surprise for me in seeing the author of Beltraffio even 
in such superficial communion with the Church of England. His 
writings implied so much detachment from that institution, expressed 
a view of life so profam^, as it were, so independent and so little likely, 
in general* to be thought edifying, that I should have expected to find 
him an object of horror to vicars and their ladies — of horror repaid on 
his own part by good-natured but brilliant moclftry. This proves how 
little I knew as yet of the Ef\^lish* people and their extraordinary talent 
for keeping up their forms, -as well as some of the mysteries of Mark 
Ambient’s hearth and home. I found afterwards that he had, in his 
study, between smiles and cigar-smoke, some wonderful comparisi'ns 
for his clerical neighbours; but meanwhile the chrysanthemums were 
a source of harmony, for he and the vicaress were equally fond of them, 
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and I was surprised at the knoiyledge they exhibited of this interesting 
plant. The lady’s visit, however, had presumably already been long, 
and she presently got up, saying she must go, and kissed Mrs. Ambient. 
Mark started to walk with her to the gate of the grounds, holding 
Dolcino by the hand. 

“Stay with me, my darling,” Mrs. Ambient said to the boy, who was 
wandering awa3^ with his father. 

Mark Ambient paid no attention to the summons, but Dolcino 
turned round and looked with eyes of shy entreaty at his mother. 
“Can’t I go with papa ?” 

“Not when I ask you to stay with me.” 

“But please don’t ask me, Mamma,” said the child in his little clear 
new voice. 

“I must ask you when I want you. Come to me, my darling.” And 
Mrs. Ambient, who had seated herself again, held out her long, slender 
hands. 

Her husband stopped, with his back turned to her, but without 
releasing the child. He was still talking to the vicaress, but this good 
lady, 1 think, had lost the thread of her attention. She looked at Mrs. 
Ambient and at Dolcino and then she looked at me, smiling very hard, 
in an extremely fixed, cheerful manner. 

“Papa,” said the child, “Mamma wants me not to go with you.” 

“He’s veiy tired — ^he has run about all day. He ought to be quiet 
till he goes to bed. Otherwise he won’t sleep.” These declarations fell 
successively and gravely from Mrs. Ambient’s lips. 

Her husband, still without turning round, bem qyer the boy and 
looked at him in silence. The vicaress gave a genial, irrelevant laugh, 
and observed that he was a precious little pet. “ My dear little boy, will 
you go with me or will you stay with your mother ?” 

“Oh, it’s a shame !” cried the vicar’s lady, with increased hilarity. 

“Papa, I don’t think I can^hoose,” the chili answered, making his 
voice very low and confidential. “But I have been a great' deal with 
Mamma to-day,” he added iif a moment. 

“And very little \lith Papa ! My dear fellow I think you have 
chosen !” And Mark Ambient walk&) o^Twith his son, accompanied 
by re-echoing but inarticulate comments from ’my fellow-visitor. 

His wife had seated herself again, and her fixed eyes, bent upon the 
ground, expressed for a few moments so much mute agitation that I 
felt as if almost any remark from my own lips would be a false note. 
But Mrs. Ambient quickly recovered herself and said to me civilly 
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enough that she hoped I didn’t mind i^aving to walk from the station. 
1 reassured her on this point and she went on, “We have got a thing 
that might^have gone for you, but my husband wouldn’t order it.” 

“That gave me the pleasure of a walk with him,” 1 rejoined. 

She was silent a minute and then said, “1 believe the Americans walk 
very little.” 

“Yes, we always run,” I answered laughingly. 

She looked at me seriously and 1 began to perceive a certain coldness 
in her pretty eyes. “I suppose your distances are so great.” 

‘!Yes; but we break our marches ! I San’t tell you what a pleasure 
it is for me to find myself here,” I added. “ I have the greatest admiration 
for Mr. Ambient.” 

“ He will like that. He likes being admired.” 

“He must have a very happy life, then. He has many worshippers.” 

“Oh yes, I have seen some of them,” said Mrs. Ambient, looking 
away, very far from me, rather as if such a vision were before her at the 
moment. Sv^meJiing in her tone seemed to indicate that the vision was 
scarcely edifying, and I guessed very quickly that she was not in sym- 
pathy with the author of Beltrqffio. I thought the fact strange, but, 
somehow, in the glow of my own enthusiasm, I didn’t think it im- 
portant; it only IT de me wish to be rather explicit about that 
enthusiasm. 

“For me, you know,” I remarked, “he is quite the greatest of living 
writers.” 

“Of course I can’t judge. Of course he is very clever,” said Mrs. 
Ambient, smiling^a little. 

“He’s magniticent, Mrs. Ambient ! There are pages in each of his 
books thaUiave a perfection that classes them with the greatest things. 
Therefore, for me to see him in his familiar way — in his habit as he 
lives — and to find, apparently the man as delightful as the artist, I 
can’t tell you how much too good to be Jtrue it seems, and how great 
a privilege I think it.” I knew that I was gushing, but I couldn’t help 
it, and what I said was a good deal less than what I felt. I was by no 
means sure that I should dare to say even as mulh as this to Ambient 
himself, and there was a kin\of raptve in speaking it out to his j^vife, 
which was not affected hy the fact that, as a wife, she appeared peculiar. 
She listened to me with her face grave again, and with her lips, a little 
compressed, as if there were no doubt, of course, that her husband w»is 
remarkable, but at the same time she had heard all this befcm and 
couldn’t be expected to be particularly interested in it. There was even 
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in her manner an intimation tlpt I was rather young, and that people 
usually got over that sort of thing. “I assure you that for me this is a 
red-letter day,” I added. 

She made no response, until after a pause, looking round fier, she said 
abruptly, though gently. “We are very much afraid about the fruit this 
year.” 

My eyes waijidered to the mossy, mottled, garden-walls, where plum- 
trees and pear-trees, flattened and fastened upon the rusty bricks, looked 
like crucified figures with many arms. “Doesn’t it promise well?” 
I inquired. 

“No, the trees look very dull. We had such late frosts.” 

Then there was another pause. Mrs. Ambient kept her eyes fixed on 
the opposite end of the grounds, as if she were watching for her 
husband’s return with the child. “Is Mr. Ambient fond of gardening ?” 
it occurred to me to inquire, irresistibly impelled as 1 felt myself, more- 
over, to bring the conversation constantly back to him. 

. “He is very fond of plums,” said his wife. 

“Ah, well then, I hope your crop will be better than you fear. It’s 
a lovely old place,” I continued. “The whole character of it is that of 
certain places that he describes. Your house is like one of his pictures.” 

“It’s a pleasant little place. There are hundreds like it.” 

“Oh, it has got his tone,” I said laughing, and insisting on my point 
the more that Mrs. Ambient appeared to see in my appreciation of her 
simple establishment a sign of limited experience. 

It was evident that I insisted too much. “His tone ?” she repeated, 
with a quick look at me, and a slightly hei^tenechcoipur. 

“Surely he has a tone, Mrs. Ambient.” 

“Oh yes, he has indeed !.But I don’t in the least consider that I am 
living in one of his books ; I shouldn’t care for that at all,” sTie went on, 
with a smile which had in some degree the effect of converting my 
slightly sharp protest into a^oke deficient in point. “I am afraid I am 
not very literary,” said Mus. Ambient. “And I am not artistic.” 

“I am very sure you are rtbt stupid nor hornee,'* I ventured to reply, 
with the accompaniflient of feeling immediately afterwards that I had 
been both familiar and patronising.* M^*only consolation was in the 
reflection that it was she, and not I, who had begun it. She had brought 
her idiosyncrasies into the discussion. 

“Well, whatever I am, I am very different from my husband. If you 
like him, you won’t like me. You needn’t say anything. Your liking 
me isn’t in the least necessary.” 
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“Don’t defy me !” I exclaimed. ^ 

She looked as if she had not heard me, which was the best thing she 
could do ;^nd we sat some time without further speech. Mrs. Ambient 
had evidently the enviable English quality of being able to^be silent 
without being restless. But at last sBe spoke; she asked me if there 
seemed to be many, people in town. I gave her what satisfaction I could 
on this point, and we talked a little about London and of some pictures 
it presented at that time of the year. At the end of this I came back, 
irrepressibly, to Mark Ambient. 

‘‘Doesn’t he like to be there now? I suppose he doesn’t find the 
proper quiet for his work. I should think his things had been written, 
for the most part, in a very still place. They suggest a great stillness, 
following on a kind of tumult — don’t you think so ? I suppose London 
is a tremendous place to collect impressions, but a refuge like this, 
in the country, must be much better for working them up. Does he get 
many of his impressions in London, do you think ?” I proceeded from 
point to point, lu this malign inquiry, simply because my hostess, who 
probably thought me a very pushing and talkative young man, gave me 
time; for when I paused — I have not represented my pauses — she 
simply continued to let her eyes wander, and, with her long fair fingers, 
played with the m Jallion on her neck. When I stopped altogether, 
however, she was obliged to say something, and what she said was that 
she had not the least idea where her husband got his impressions. This 
made me think her, for a moment, positively disagreeable; delicate 
and proper and rather aristpcratically dry as she sat there. Buf I must 
either have lost the Tmpression a moment later, for I remember asking 
her whether Mr. Ambient was in a good vein of work, and when we 
might loojf for the appearance of the book on which he was engaged. 
I have every reason now to know that she thought me an odious 
person. 

She gav^ me a strangf, small laugh as sifie said, “I’m afraid you think 
I know a great deal more about my husband’s work than I do. I 
haven’t the least idea what he is doin£” she added presently, in a 
slightly different, that is, a more explanatory, tone ; as if she recognized 
in some degree the cno/mitytof her c!bnfession. “I don’t read what he 
writes ! ” ' ’ 

She did not succeed (and would not, even had she tried much harder) 
in making it seem to me anything less than monstrous. I stared at htr, 
and I think 1 blushed. “Don’t you admire his cenius? Don’ t V011 
admire Beltraffio ?” 
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She hesitated a moment, and, I wondered what she could possibly 
say. She did not speak — I could see — ^the first words that rose to her 
lips; she repeated what she had said a few minutes before^ *'Oh, of 
course he’s very clever !” And with this she got up ; her husband and 
little boy had reappeared. Mrs; Ambient left me and went to meet 
them ; she stopped and had a few words with her husband, which I did 
not hear, and which ended in her taking the child by the hand and 
returning to the house with him. Her husband joined me in a moment, 
looking, I thought, the least bit conscious and constrained, and said 
that if I would come in with him he would show me my room. In 
looking back upon these first moments of my visit to him, I find it 
important to avoid the error of appearing to have understood his 
situation from the first, and to have seen in him the signs of things which 
I learnt only afterwards. This later knowledge throws a backward 
light, and makes me forget that at least on the occasion of which I am 
speaking now (1 meant that first afternoon), Mark Ambient struck 
me as a fortunate man. Allowing for this, I think he was rather 
silent and irresponsive as we walked back to the house — though I 
remember well the answer he made to a remark of mine in relation to 
his child. 

“That’s an extraordinary little boy of yours, I said. “1 have never 
seen such a child.” 

“Why do you call him extraordinary ?” 

“He’s so beautiful — so fascinating. He’s like a little work of art.” 

He turned quickly, grasping my arm an instant. “Oh, don’t call him 

that, or you’ll— you’ll !” And in his hesitdlioii, he broke oflF, 

suddenly, laughing at my surprise. But immediately afterwards he 
added, “You will make his kittle ftiture very difficult.” 

I declared that I wouldn’t for the world take any liberties with his 
little future — it seemed to me to hang by threads of such delicacy, I 
should only be highly intere^d in watching iff “You Americans are 
very sharp,” said Ambients' “You notice more things than we do.” 

“Ah, if you want visitors who are not struck with you, you shouldn’t 
ask me down here ! ’^ 

He showed me my room, a little bower ^ chintz, with open windows 
where the light was green, and before he left me he said irrelevantly, 
“As for my little boy, you know, we shall probably kill him between us, 
before we have done with him !” And he made his assertion as if he 
really believed it, without any appearance of jest, with his tine, near- 
sighted, expressive eyes looking straight into mine. 
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“Do you mean by spoiling him ?’* ^ 

“No — by fighting for him.” 

“You had better give him to me keep for you,” I said. “Let me 
remove the apple of discord.” 

I laughed, of course, but he had the air of being perfectly serious. “It 
would be quite the best thing we could do. I should be quite ready to 
do it.” 

“I am greatly obliged to you for your confidence.” 

Mark Ambient lingered there, with hi; hands in his pockets. I felt, 
wi($un a few moments, as if 1 had, morally speaking, taken several steps 
nearer to him. He looked weary, just as he faced me then, looked pre- 
occupied, and as if there were something one might do for him. 1 was 
terribly conscious of the limits of my own ability, but I wondered what 
such a service might be — feeling at bottom, however, that the only thing 
I could do for him was to like him. I suppose he guessed this, and was 
grateful for w^at was in my mind ; for he went on presently, “ I haven’t 
the advantage ot being an American. But I also notice a little, and I 

have an idea that — a ” here he smiled and laid his hand on my 

shoulder, “that even apart from your nationality, you are not destitute 
of intelligence ! I h?»vc only known you half an hour, but — a- 
And here he hesita ^ again. “You are very young after all.” 

“But you may treat me as if I could understand you !” I said; and 
before he left me to dress for dinner he had virtually given me a promise 
that he would. 

When I went down into the drawing-room — was very punctual — 
found that ncithef my hostess nor my host had appeared. A lady rose 
from a sofa, however, and inclined her head as I rather surpriscdly 
gazed at hv. “I dare say you don’t know fne,” she said with a modem 
laugh. “lam Mark Ambient’s sister.” Whereupon I shook hands with 
her — saluting her very low. Her laugh was modem — by which I mean 
that it consisted of the vSeal agitation whibh, between people who meet 
in drawing-rooms, serves as the solvent of^social mysteries, the medium 
of transitions; but her appearance was — ^whaj shall I call it? — 
mediaeval. She was pale anej angular, with a long, thin face, inhabited 
by sad, dark eyes, and .blacl^hair mlertwined with golden fillets and 
curious chains. She wore a faded velvet robe, which clung to her when 
she moved, fashioned, as to the neck and sleeves, like the garments 
of old Venetians and Florentines. She looked pictorial and melancholy, 
and was so perfect an image of a type which I — in my ignorance — 
supposed to be extinct, that while she rose before me 1 was almost as 
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much startled as if 1 had seen a g^host. I afterwards perceived that Miss 
Ambient was not incapable of deriving pleasure from the effect she 
produced, and I think this sentiment had something to de with her 
sinking again into her seat, with her long, lean, but not ungraceful arms 
locked together in an archaic manner on her knees, and her mournful 
eyes addressing themselves to me with an intentness which was an 
earnest of what they were destined subsequently to inflict upon me. She 
was a singular, self-conscious, artificial creature, and I never, sub- 
sequently, more than half penetrated her motives and mysteries. Of 
one thing I am sure, however; that they were considerably less extra- 
ordinary than her appearance announced. Miss Ambient was a restless, 
yearning spinster, consumed with the love of Michael-Angelesque atti- 
tudes and mystical robes; but I am pretty sure she had not in her 
nature those depths of unutterable thought which, when you first knew 
her, seemed to look out from her eyes and to prompt her complicated 
gestures. Those features, in especial, had a misleading eloquence; 
they rested upon you with a far-off dimness, an air of obstructed sym- 
pathy, which was certainly not always a key to the spirit of their owner ; 
and I suspect that a young lady could not really have been so dejected 
and disillusioned as Miss Ambient looked, without having committed 
a crime for which she was consumed with remorse or paited with a 
hope which she could not sanely have entertained. She had, 1 believe, 
the usual allowance of vulgar impulses ; she wished to be looked at, she 
wished to be married, she wished to be thought original. It costs me 
something to speak in this irreverent mamvjr of Mark Ambient’s sister, 
but I shall have still more disagreeable things to ^y before I have 
finished my little anecdote, and moreover — confess it — I owe the young 
lady a sort of grudge. Puttiitfe aside the curious cast of her fafe, she had 
no natural aptitude for an artistic development — she had little real 
intelligence. But her affectations rubbed off on her brother’s renown, 
and as there were plenty of people who disapproved of him totally, they 
could easily point to his sfster as a person formed by his influence. It 
was quite possible to^ regard her as a warning, and she had done him 
but little good, with the world at ki;ge. fie was the original, and she 
was the inevitable imitation. I* think h;? was scarcely aware of the 
impression she produced — beyond having a general idea that she made 
up very well as a Rossetti ; he was used to her, and he was sorry for her 
— ^wishing she would marry and observing that she didn’t. Doubtless 
I take her too seriously, for she did me no harm — though I am bound 
to add that I feel I can only half account for her. Sh^ was not so 
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mystical as she looked, but she was a stj^ange, indirect, uncomfortable, 
embarrassing woman. My story will give the reader at best so very 
small a knot to untie that I need not hope to excite his curiosity by 
delaying to remark that Mrs. Ambient hated her sister-in-law. This I 
only found out afterwards, when I found out some other things. But 
I mention it at once, for I shall perhaps not seem to count too much on 
having enlisted the imaginationation of the reader if I say that he will 
already have guessed it. 

Mrs. Ambient was a person of conscience, and she endeavoured to 
behaVe properly to her kinswoman, who spent a month with her twice 
a year ; but it required no great insight to discover that the two ladies 
were made of a very different paste, and that the usual feminine 
hypocrisies must have cost them, on either side, much more than the 
usual effort. 

Mrs. Ambient, smooth-haired, thin-lipped, perpetually fresh, must 
have regarded crumpled and dishevelled visitor as a very stale 
joke ; she herself was not a Rossetti, but a Gainsborough or a Lawrence, 
and she had in her appearance no elements more romantic than a 
cold lady-like candour, and a well-starched muslin dress. It was in 
a garment, and with zn expression, of this kind, that she made her 
entrance, after I ha( changed a few words with Miss Ambient. Her 
husband presently followed her, and there being no other company, 
we went to dinner. The impression I received from that repast is 
present to me still. There were elements of oddity in my companions, 
but they were vague and latent, and didn’t interfere with my delight. 
It came mainly, oPcourse, from Ambient’s talk, which was the most 
brilliant and interesting I had ever heard. I know not whether he 
laid himselfcut to dazzle a rather juvenile t)ilgnm from over the sea ; 
but it matters little, for it was very easy for him to shine. He was 
almost better as a talker ^han as a writer; that is, if the extraordinary 
finish of his -written prose be really, as soflie people have maintained, 
a fault. There was such a kindness in hijp,*however, that I have no 
doubt it gave him ideas to see me sit open-mouthecL as I suppose I did. 
Not so the two ladies, who weje not ©nly very nearly dumb from begin- 
ning to the end of the ipeal, iRit who liad not the air of being struck 
with such an exhibition of wit and knowledge. 

Mrs. Ambient placid, and detached, met neither my eye nor her 
husband’s ; she attended to her dinner, watched the servants, arrangcu 
the puckers in her dress, exchanged at wide intervals a remark with 
her sister-in-law, and while she slowly rubbed her white hands, between 
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the courses, looked out of the, window at the first signs of twilight — 
the long Jtme day allowing us to dine without candles. 

Miss Ambient appeared to ^ve little direct heed to her brother’s 
discourse ; but, on the other hand, she was much engaged in watching 
its effect upon me. Her lustreless pupils continued to attach them- 
selves to my countenance, and it was only her air of belonging to 
another century that kept them from being importunate. She seemed 
to look at me across the ages, and the interval of time diminished the 
realism of the performance. Jt was as if she knew in a general way that 
her brother must be talking very well, but she herself was so rich in 
ideas that she had no need to pick them up, and was at liberty to see 
what would become of a young American when subjected to a high 
aesthetic temperature. The temperature was aesthetic, certainly, but 
it was less so than I could have desired, for I was unsuccessful in certain 
little attempts to make Mark Ambient talk about himself. I tried to 
put him on the ground of his own writings, but he slipped through 
my fingers every time and shifted the saddle to one of his contemporaries. 
He talked about Balzac and Browning, and what was being done 
in foreign countries, and about his recent tour in the East, and the 
extraordinary forms of life that one saw in that part of the world. I 
perceived that he had reasons for not wishing to descant upon literature, 
and suffered him without protest to deliver himself on certain social 
topics, which he treated with extraordinary humour and with constant 
revelations of that power of ironical portraiture of which his books 
are full. He had a great deal to say abouk London, as London appears 
to the observer who doesn’t fear the accusation df cynicism, during 
the high-pressure time — ^from April to July — of its peculiarities. He 
flashed his faculty of making the fanciful real and the seal fanciful 
over the perfunctory pleasures and desperate exertions of so many of 
his compatriots, among whom there were evidently not a few types 
for which he had little love.*- London bored ftim, and he made capital 
sport of it; his only alluSop, that 1 can remember, to his* own work 
was his saying that |ie meant some day to write an immense grotesque 
epic of London society. 

Miss Ambient’s perpetual gaze seemedKo say to me “ Do you perceive 
how artistic we are ? Frankly now, is it possible to be more artistic 
than this ? You surely won’t deny that we are remarkable.” I was 
irritated by her use of the plural pronoun, for she had no right to pair 
herself with her brother; and moreover, of course, I could not see 
my way to include Mrs. Ambient. But there was no doubt that (for 
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that matter) they were all remarkable, and, with all allowances, I 
had never heard anything so artistic. Mark Ambient’s conversation 
seemed to play over the whole fiela of knowledge and taste ; it made 
me feel that this at last was real talk, qiat this was distinction, culture, 
experience. 

After the ladies had left us he took me into his study to smoke, 
and here I led him on to gossip freely enough about himself. I was 
bent upon proving to him that I was worthy to listen to him, upon 
repaying him (for what he had said to lue before dinner) by showing 
hinf how perfectly I understood. He liked to talk, he liked to defend 
his ideas (not that I attacked them), he liked a little perhaps — it was 
a pardonable weakness — to astonish the youthful mind and to feel 
its admiration and sympathy. I confess that my own youthful mind 
was considerably astonished at some of his speeches ; he startled me and 
he made me wince. He could not help forgetting, or rather he couldn’t 
know, how li^llo personal contact I had had with the school in which he 
was master ; and he promoted me at a jump, as it were, to the study of 
its innermost mysteries. My trepidations, however, were delightful; 
they were just what I had hoped for, and their only fault was that they 
passed away too qu«'‘kl>, for I found that, as regards most things, I 
very soon seized Mv Ambient’s point of view. It was the point of view 
of the artist to whom every mamfestation of human energy was a 
thrilling spectacle, and who felt for ever the desire to resolve his 
experience of life into a literary form. On this matter of the passion 
for form — the attempt at perfection, the quest for which was to his 
mind the real seaith for the holy grail, he said the most interesting, the 
most inspiring things. He mixed with them a thousand illustrations 
from his e)wn life, from other lives ftiat he had known, from 
history and fiction, and, above all, from the annals of the time that 
was dear to him beyond gll periods — ^the Italian cinquecento, I saw that 
in his books he had only said half of his thtaights, and what he had kept 
back — from motives that I deplored wheij I learnt them later — ^was the 
richer part. It was his fortune to shock a great mjny people, but there 
was not a grain of bravado in hi» pages (I have always maintained it, 
though often contradicted), afld at bottom the poor fellow, ah artist to 
his finger-tips, and regaiding a failure of completeness as a crime, had 
an extreme dread of scandal. There are people who regret that having 
gone so far he did not go further; but I regret nothing (putting asicie 
two or three motives I just mentioned), for he arrived at perfection, and 
I don’t see how vou can go beyond that. The hours I spent in his 
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Study — this first one and the fejw that followed it; they were not, after 
all, so numerous—seem to glow, as I look back on them, with a tone 
which is partly that of the brown old room, rich, under* the shaded 
candleliglit where we sat and sir)ioked, with the dusky, delicate bindings 
of valuable books ; partly that of his voice, of which 1 still catch the 
echo, charged with the images that came at his command. When we 
went back to the drawing-room we found Miss Ambient alone in 
possession of it; and she informed us that her sister-in-law had a 
quarter of an hour before bcipg called by the nurse to sec Dolcino, who 
appeared to be a little feverish. 

“Feverish! How in the world does he come to be feverish?” 
Ambient asked. “He was perfectly well this afternoon.” 

“Beatrice says you walked him about too much— -you almost killed 
him.” 

“Beatrice must be very happy — she has an opportunity to triumph I ” 
Mark Ambient said, with a laugh of which the bitterness was just 
perceptible. 

“Surely not if the child is ill,” I ventured to remark, by way of 
pleading for Mrs. Ambient. 

“ My dear fellow, you are not married — you don’t know the nature of 
wives !” my host exclaimed. 

“Possibly not; but I know the nature of mothers.” 

“Beatrice is perfect as a mother,” said Miss Ambient, with a tre- 
mendous sigh and her fingers interlaced on her embroidered knees. 

“I shall go up ^nd see the child,” her^brother went on. “Do you 
suppose he’s asleep?” 

“Beatrice won’t let you see him, Mark,” said the young lady, looking 
at me, though she addressecf our companion. 

“Do you call that being perfect as a mother?” Ambient inquired. 

“Yes, from her point of view.” 

“Damn her point of view^!” cried the author of Beftrqffio, And he 
left the room ; after which we^eard him ascend the stairs. 

I sat there for som^ ten minutes with Miss Ambient, and we, naturally, 
had some conversation, which wa* Jbegup, I think, by my asking her 
what the point of view of her sJster-in-luw could be. 

“Oh, it’s so very odd,” she said. “But we are so very odd, altogether. 
Don’t you find us so ? We have lived so much abroad. Have you people 
like us in America ?” 

“You are not all alike, surely ; so that I don’t think I understand your 
question. We have po one like your brother — I may go so far as that.” 
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“You have probably more persons like his wife,” said Miss Ambient, 
smiling. 

“I can teU you that better when y&p have told me about her point 
of view.” ' 

“Oh yes — oh yes. Well, she doesn’t fike his ideas. She doesn’t like 
them for the little boy. She thinks them undesirable.” 

Being quite fresh from the contemplation of some of Maik Ambient’s 
arcana, I was particularly in a position to appreciate this announcement. 
But the effect of it was to make me (after .^taring a moment) burst into 
laughter, which I instantly checked when I remembered that there was 
a sick child above. 

“What has that infant to do with ideas ?” I asked. “Surely, he can’t 
tell one from another. Has he read his father’s novels ?” 

“ He’s very precocious and very sensitive, and his mother thinks she 
can’t begin to guard him too early.” Miss Ambient’s head drooped a 
little to one sid,- and her eyes fixed themselves on futurity. Then, 
suddenly, there was a strange alteration in her face; she gave a smile 
that was more joyless than her gravity — a conscious, insincere smile, 
and added, “When one has children, it’s a great responsibility — what 
one writes.” 

” Children are ter. h critics,” I answered. “I am rather glad I 
haven’t got any.” 

“Do you also write then ? And in the same style as my brother? 
And do you like that style ? And do people appreciate it in America ? 
I don’t wiite, but I think T feel.” To these and various other inquiries 
and remarks the yoflng lady treated me, till we heard her brother’s step 
in the hall again and Mark Ambient reappeared. He looked flushed 
^and serious, <ind I supposed that he had seen*something to alarm him in 
the condition of his child. His sister apparently had another idea ; she 
gazed at him a moment a^if he were a burning ship on the horizon and 
simply murmured — “Poor old Mark !” 

“I hope you are not anxious,” I said 

“No, but I’m disappointed.. She won’t let me in.^ She has locked the 
door, and I’m afraid to make j^noisc.^’ I suppose there might have been 
something ridiculous in .a conftssion*of this kind, but I liked*my new 
friend so much that for me it didn’t detract from his dignity. “She tells 
. me — from behind the door — that she will let me know if he is worse.” 

“It’s very good of her,” said Miss Ambient. 

I had exchanged a glance with Mark in which it is possible that he 
read that my pity for him was untinged with contempt — though 1 know 
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not why he should have cared ; and as, presently, his sister got up and 
took her bedroom candlestick,' he proposed that we should go back to 
his study. We sat there till a$ir midnight; he put himself into his 
slippers, into an old velvet ja^iet, lighted an ancient pipe, and talked 
considerably less than he had done before. There were longish pauses 
in our communipn, but they only made me feel that we had advanced in 
intimacy. They helped me, too, to understand my friend’s personal 
situation, and to perceive that it was by no means the happiest possible. 
When his face was quiet, it.was vaguely troubled ; it seemed to me to 
show that for him, too, life was a struggle, as it has been for many other 
men of genius. At last I prepared to leave him, and then, to my 
ineffable joy, he gave me some of the sheets of his forthcoming book — 
it was not finished, but he had indulged in the luxury, so dear to writers 
of deliberation, of having it “set up”, from chapter to chapter, as he 
advanced — ^he gave me, I say, the early pages, the prdmices, as the French 
have it, of this new fruit of his imagination, to take to my room and 
look over at my leisure. I was just quitting him when the door of his 
study was noiselessly pushed open, and Mrs. Ambient stood before us. 
She looked at us a moment, with her candle in her hand, and then she 
said to her husband that as she supposed he had not gone to bed she had 
come down to tell him that Dolcino was more quiet and would pro- 
bably be better in the morning. Mark Ambient made no reply; he 
simply slipped past her, in the doorway, as if he were afraid she would 
seize him in his passage, and bounded upstairs, to judge for himself 
of his child’s condition. Mrs. Ambient looked slightly discomfited, 
and for a moment I thought she was going to give clfase to her husband. 
But she resigned herself, with a sigh, while her eyes wandered over the 
lamp-lit room, where varidus books, at which I had been U»oking, were 
pulled out of their places on the shelves, and the fumes of tobacco 
seemed to hang in mid-air. I bade her gooij^ night, and then, without 
intention, by a kind of fttality, the perversity which Jiad already 
made me insist unduly on miking with her about her husband’s achieve- 
ments, I alluded tp the precious proof-sheets with which Ambient 
had entrusted me, and which I was Aursipg there under my arm. “It is 
the opening chapters of his new'book,”*! saidv “Fancy my satisfaction 
at being allowed to carry them to my room I ” 

She turned away, leaving me to take my candlestick from the table 
in the hall ; but before we separated, thinking it apparently a good ^ 
occasion to let me know once for all — since I was beginning, it would 
seem, to be quite “thick” with my host — that there was no fitness in 
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my appealing to her for sympathy in such a case ; before we separated, I 
say, she remarked to me, with her quiok, round, well-bred utterance, 
daresay ypu attribute to me idea^that 1 haven’t got. 1 don’t take 
that sort of interest in my husbanc?^ proof-sheets. I consider his 
writings most objectionable !” 



I HAD some curious conversation the next morning with Miss Ambient, 
whom 1 found strolling in the garden before breakfast. The whole place 
looked as fresh and tiim, amid the twitter of the birds, as if, an hour 
before, the housemaids had been turned into it with their dustpans 
and feather-brushes. 1 almost hesitated to light a cigarette, and was 
doubly startled when, in the act of doing so, I suddenly perceived the 
'•sister of my host, who had, in any case, something of the oddity of an 
apparition, standing . Tore me. She might have been posing for her 
photograph. Her sad-coloured robe arranged itself in serpentine folds 
at her feet ; her hands locked themselves listlessly together in front ; and 
her chin rested upon a dnquecento ruff. The first thing I did, after 
bidding her good morning, wa^ to ask her for news of her httle nephew — 
to express the hope4h3t she had heard he was better. She was able to 
gratify this hope, and spoke as if we might expect to see him during the 
day. We waJKed through the shrubberies tc^ether, and she gave me a 
^great deal of information about her brother’s manage, which offered me 
an opportunity to mention to her that his wife had told me, the night 
before, that §he thought fts productions objectionable. 

“She doesn’t usually come out with that st) soon !” Miss Ambient 
exclaimed, in answer to this piece of gossip! 

“Poor lady, she saw that 1 am a {ajiatic.’’ 

“Yes, she won’t like ypu for^hAt. Bfit you mustn’t mind, if the rest 
ofuslikeyou ! Beatrice thinks a work of art ought to have a “purpose’’. 
But she’s a charming woman — don’t you think her charming ? — she’s 
^ch a type of a lady.” 

“She’s very beautiful,’’ I answered; while I reflected that though it 
was true, apparently, tliat Mark Ambient was mis-mated, it was also 
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perceptible that his sister was perfidious. She told me that her brother 
and his wife had no other difference but this one, that she thought his 
writings immoral and his influence pernicious. It was a fiyed idea ; she 
was afraid of these things for the child. I answered that it was not a 
trifle — ^a woman’s regarding her husband’s mind as a well of corruption ; 
and she looked* quite struck with the novelty of my remark. 

“But there hasn’t been any of the sort of trouble that there so often 
is among married people,” she said. “I suppose you can judge for 
yourself that Beatrice isn’t at all — well, whatever they call it when a 
woman misbehaves herself. And Mark doesn’t make love to other 
people, either. I assure you he doesn't ! All the same, of course, from 
her point of view, you know, she has a dread of my brother’s influence 
on the child — on the formation of his character, of his principles. It 
is as if it were a subtle poison, or a contagion, or something that would 
rub off on Dolcino when his father kisses him or holds him on his knee. 
If she could she would prevent Mark from ever touching him. Every- 
one knows it ; visitors see it for themselves ; so there is no harm in my 
telling you. Isn’t it excessively odd ? It comes from Beatrice’s being so 
religious, and so tremendously moral, and all that. And then, of course, 
we mustn’t forget,” my companion added, unexpectedly, “that some of ‘ 
Mark’s ideas are — well, really — ^rather queer ! ” 

I reflected, as we went into the house, where we found Ambient 
unfolding the Observer at the breakfast-table, that none of them were 
probably quite so queer as his sister. Mrs. Ambient did not appear at 
breakfast, being rather tired with her ministrations during the night, 
to Dolcino. Her husband mentioned, howevei, that she was hoping 
to go to church. I afterwards learned that she did go, but I may as 
well announce without delay that he and I did not accomp^y her. It was 
while the church-bell was murmuring in the distance that the author of ^ 
Beltraffio led me forth for the ramble he had spoken of in his note. I 
will not attempt to say where we went, or to describe what we saw. We 
kept to the fields and copses and commons, and breathed the same sweet 
air as the nibbling donkeys and the browsing sheep, whose woolliness 
seemed to me, in %ose early days of my acquaintance with English 
objects," but a part of the genera! of the small, dense landscape, 

which looked as if the harvest were gathered by the shears. Everything 
was full of expression for Mark Ambient’s visitor — from the big, 
bandy-legged geese, whose whiteness was a “note”, amid all the tones^ 
of green, as they wandered beside a neat little oval pool, the foreground 
of a thatched and white-washed inn, with a grassy approach and a 
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pictorial sign — ^from these humble wayside animals to the crests of 
high woods which let a gable or a pinijacle peep here and there, and 
looked, even at a distance, like tree^of good company, conscious of 
an individual profile. I admired the^dgerows, I plucked the faint- 
hued heather, and I was for ever stopping to say how charming I 
thought the thread-like footpaths across the fields, which wandered, 
in a diagonal of finer grain, from one smooth stile to another. Mark 
Ambient was abundantly good-natured, and was as much entertained 
with my observations as I was with the literary allusions of the land- 
scape We sat and smoked upon stiles, broaching paradoxes in the 
decent English air ; we took short cuts across a park or two, where the 
bracken was deep, and my companion nodded to the old woman at 
the gate ; we skirted rank covers which rustled here and there as we 
passed, and we stretched ourselves at last on a heathery hillside where 
if the sun was not too hot, neither was the earth too cold, and where 
the country lay beneath us in a rich blue mist. Of course, I had already 
told Ambient what I thought of his new novel, having the previous 
night read every word of the opening chapters before I went to bed. 

“I am not without hope of being able to make it my best,” he said, 
as I went back to the subject, w’hile w^e turned up our heels to the sky. 
“At least the people • -o dislike my prose — and there are a great many 
of them, I believe — ^will dislike this work most.” This was the first 
lime I heard him allude to the people who couldn’t read him — a class 
which is supposed always to sit heavy upon the consciousness of the 
man of letters. A man organized for literature as Mark Ambient was, 
must certainly hav^ had the normal proportion of sensitiveness, of 
irritability ; the artistic ego, capable in some cases of such monstrous 
development, must have been, in his coniposition, sufficiently erect 
*and definite. 1 will not therefore go so far as to say that he never thought 
of his detractors, or that he had any illusions with regard to the number 
of his admirers (he could eftver so far have deceived himself as to believe 
he was popular) ; but I may at least affirm that adverse criticism, as I 
had occasion to perceive later, ruffled him Visibly but little, that he had 
an air of thinking it quite natural he should be offenifive to many minds, 
and that he very seldom talke^ about the newspapers — ^whichy by the 
way, were always very stupid in regard to the author of Beltraffio. 
Of course he may have thought about them — ^the newspapers — ^nigh$ 
ismd day ; the only point I wish to make is that he didn’t show it ; while 
at the same time he didn’t strike one as a man who was on his guard. 
I may add that, as regards his hope of making the work on which he 
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tbeiittgftgedt^^ best of his bodcs» it was only pax^ carrM out. 
That fdace bdongs, incontesti^ly^ to Beltrqffio^ in s{»te of the beauty 
of certain parts of its successor, lam pretty sure, however^ that he had, 
at the moment of which I speal^ ho sense of failure ; he was in love with 
his idea, whidi was indeed ihagnificent, and though for him, as (I 
suppose) for every artist, the act of execution had in it as much torment 
as joy, he saw his work growing a little every day and filling out the 
largest plan he had yet conceived. “I want to be truer than I have ever 
been,” he said, settling himself on his back, with his hands clasped 
behind his head ; “I want t6 give an impression of life itself. No, you 
may say what you will, I have always arranged things too much, always 
smoothed them down and rounded them off and tucked them in — done 
everytliing to them that life doesn't do. I have been a slave to the old 
superstitions.” 

‘‘You a slave, my dear Mark Ambient? You have the freest 
imagination of our day ! ” 

‘'All the more shame to me to have done some of the things I have ! 
The reconciliation of the two women in Ginistrella, for instance — which 
could never reaUy have taken place. That sort of thing is ignoble; I 
blush when I think of it ! This new affair must be a golden vessel, filled - 
with the purest distillation of the actual ; and oh, how it bothers me, the 
shaping of the vase — ^the hammering of the metal ! I have to hammer it 
so fine, so smooth ; I don’t do more than an inch or two a day. And all 
the while I have to be so careful not to let a drop of the liquor escape ! 
When I see the kind of things that Life does, I despair of ever catching 
her peculiar trick.* She has an impudence. Life If^one risked a fiftieth 
part of the effects she risks ! It takes ever so long to believe it. You 
don’t know yet, my dear.fellow. It isn’t till one has been watching 
Life for forty years that one finds out half of what she’s up to ! There- 
fore one’s earlier things must inevitably contain a mass of rot. And 
with what one sees, on op|5 side, with its tefngue in its cheek, defying 
one to be real enough, and on ihe other the bonnes gens rolling up their 
eyes at one’s cynicism, the Situation has elements of the ludicrous which 
the artist himself ia doubtless in a position to appreciate better than any 
one else. Of course one mustrft'both^* about the bonnes gens'’* Mark 
Ambient went on, while my thoughts revert^ to his ladylike wife, as 
interpreted by his remarkable sister. 

‘‘To sink your shaft deep, and polish the plate through whiclv* 
people look into it — that’s what your work consists of,” I remember 
remarking. 
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polishing one's plato— that is the tofme&t of execution !’* he 
exclaimed, jerking himself up and s^ing forward. *‘lhe effort to 
arrive at a ^surface — ^if you think a surface necessary — some people 
don’t, happily for them ! My dear mfow, if you could sec the surface 
I dream of— as compared with the one with which I have to content 
myself. Life is really too short for art — one hasn’t time to make one’s 
shell ideally hard. Firm and bright — ^firm and bright ! — the devilish 
thing has a way, sometimes, of being bright without being firm. When 
I rap it with my knuckles it doesn’t give the right sound. There are 
horrfble little flabby spots where I have •taken the second-best word, 
because I couldn’t for the life of me think of the best. If you knew how 
stupid I am sometimes ! They look to me now like pimples and ulcers 
on the brow of beauty ! ” 

“That’s very bad — ^very bad,” I said, as gravely as I could. 

“Very bad? It’s the highest social offence I know; it ought — ^it 
absolutely ought — I’m quite serious — to be capital. If I knew I should 
be hanged else, I should manage to find the best word. The people 
who couldn’t — some of them don’t know it when they see it — would 
shut their inkstands, and we shouldn’t be deluged by this flood of 
rubbish ! ” 

I will not attemr' to icpeat everything that passed between us or to 
explain just how it was that, every moment I spent in his company, 
Mark Ambient revealed to me more and more that he looked at all 
things from the standpoint of the artist, felt all life as literary material. 
There are people who will tell me that this is a poor way of feeling it, 
and I am not goiKcmed*to defend my statement — Shaving space 
merely to remark that there is something to be said for any interest which 
makes a man feel so much. If Mark Amijient did really as 1 suggested 
above, have imaginative contact with “all life”, I, for my part, envy 
him his arriire-pensie. At any rate it was through the receipt of this 
impression of him that by the time we^ returned I had acquired the 
feeling of intimacy I have noted. Before we got up for the homeward 
stretch he alluded to his wife’s having •once — or perhaps more than 
once — asked him whether he should like Dolcjpo to read Beltraffio. 
I think he was unconscious*^! tlfe*inoment of all that this c^nv^ed to 
me — ^as well, doubtles’s, of my extreme curiosity to hear what he had 
replied. He had said that he hoped very much Dolcino would read all 
his works— when he was twenty ; he should like him to know whaf Ids 
father had done. Before twenty it would be useless— he wouldn’t 
understand them. 
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** And meanwhile do you propose to hide them — to lock them up in 
a drawer?” Mrs. Ambient haej inquired. 

”Oh no ; we must simply tell him that they are not inten<]ed for small 
boys. If you bring him up properly, after that he won’t touch them.” 

To this Mrs. Ambient had^made answer that it would be veiy 
awkward when Ije was about fifteen, and I asked her husband if it was 
his opinion in general, then, that yoimg people should not read novels. 

“Good ones — certainly not !” said my companion. I suppose I had 
had other views, for I remember saying that, for myself, I was not sure 
it was bad for them — if the* novels were “good” enough. “Bad for 
them, I don’t say so much !” Ambient exclaimed. “But very bad, I 
am afraid, for the novel.” That oblique, accidental allusion to his wife's 
attitude was followed by a franker style of reference as we walked home. 
“The difference between us is simply the opposition between two 
distinct ways of looking at the world, which have never succeeded in 
getting on together, or making any kind of common minage^ since the 
beginning of time. They have borne all sorts of names, and my wife 
would tell you it’s the difference between Christian and Pagan. I may 
be a pagan, but I don’t like the name — it sounds sectarian. She thinks 
me, at any rate, no better than an ancient Greek. It’s the difference 
between n^aking the most of life and making the least — so that you’ll 
get another better one in some other time and place. Will it be a sin to 
make the most of that one too, I wonder ? and shall we have to be 
bribed off in the future state, as well as in the present ? Perhaps I care 
too much for beauty — ^I don’t know ; I delight in it, 1 adore it, I think 
of it continually, I try to produce it, to reproduce it. My wife holds that 
we shouldn’t think too much about it. She’s afraid of that — always on 
her guard. I don’t know what she’s got on her back ! And she’s so 
pretty too, herself ! Don’t you think she’s lovely ? She was, at any 
rate, when I married her. At that time I wasn’t aware of that difference 
I speak of— I thought it all came to the same ilhing : in the end, as they 
say. Well, perhaps it will be in the end. I don’t know what the end will 
be. Moreover, I care for seeing things as they are ; that’s the way I 
try to show them in piy novels. But you mustn’t talk to Mrs. Ambient 
about thiqgs as they are. She has^a irfortaF dread of things as they are.” 

“She’s afraid of them for Dolcino,” I said: surprised a moment 
afterwards at being in a position — thanks to Miss Ambient — to be so 
explanatory ; and surprised even now that Mark shouldn’t have shown 
visibly that he wondered what the deuce I knew about it. But he didn’t ; 
he^simply exclaimed, with a tenderness that touched me: 
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Ah, nothing shall ever hurt him ! He told me more about his wife 
before we arrived at the gate of his hoij|se, and if it be thought that he 
was querulous, I am afraid I must adi^it that he had some of the foibles 
as well as the gifts of the artistic twnperament; adding, however, 
instantly, that liitherto, to the best of my belief, he had very rarely 
complained. “ She thinks me immoral — ^that’s the long and short of it,’* 
he said, as we paused outside a moment, and his hand rested on one of 
the bars of his gate ; while his conscious, expressive, perceptive eyes — 
the eyes of a foreigner, I had begun to account them, much more than 
of the usual Englishman — viewing me now evidently as quite a familiar 
friend, took part in the declaration. “It is very strange, when one thinks 
it all over, and there’s a great comicality in it which I should like to 
bring out. She is a very nice woman, extraordinarily well-behaved, 
upright and clever, and with a tremendous lot of good sense about a 
good many matters. Yet her conception of a novel — she has explained 
it to me once or twice, and she doesn’t do it badly, as exposition — 
is a thing so false that it makes me blush. It is a thing so hollow, so 
dishonest, so lying, in which life is so blinked and blinded, so dodged 
and disfigured, that it makes my ears burn. It’s two dift'erent ways of 
looking at the whole affair,’’ he repeated, pushing open the gate. “And 
they are irreconcila’ <* ! ' he added with a sigh. We went forward to the 
house, but on the walk, half way to the door, he stopped, and said to me, 
“If you are going into this kind of thing, there’s a fact you should 
know beforehand ; it may save you some disappointment. There’s a 
hatred of art — there’s a hatred of literature ! ’’ I looked up at the 
charming house, v^th^ts genial colour and crookedness, and I answered 
with a smile that those evil passions might exist, but that I should never 
have expect^ to find them there. “Oh, it ^Joesn’t matter, after all,’’ he 
said, laughing ; which I was glad to hear, for I was reproaching myself 
with having excited him. 

If I had, his excitemeift soon passed off^ for at lunch he was delight- 
ful ; strangely delightful, considering that th^ifference between himself 
and his wife was, as he had said, irreconcilable. He had the art, by his 
manner, by his smile, by his natural kindliness,^f reducing the im- 
portance of it in the commb^ concams of life, and Mrs. ^Ambient, 
I must add, lent herself’ to this transaction with a veiy good grace. I 
watched her, at table, for further illustrations of that fixed idea of which 
Miss Ambient had spoken to me; for in the light of the united 
velations of her sister-in-law and her husband, she had come to seem to 
me a very singular personage. I am obliged to say that the signs of a 
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fanatical temperament were not more striking in my hostess than before ; 
it was only after a while that |icr air of incorruptible conformity, her 
tapering, monosyllabic correctn^, began to appear to l)e themselves 
a cold, thin flame. Certainly, sjL first, she looked like a woman with as 
few passions as possible ; but if she had a passion at all, it would be that 
of Philistinism.^ She might have been, for there are guardian-spirits, 
I suppose, of all great principles — the angel of propriety. Mark 
Ambient, apparently ten years before, had simply perceived that she 
was an angel, without asking himself of what. He had been quite right 
in calling my attention to her beauty. In looking for the reason why 
he should have married her, I saw, more than before, that she was, 
physically speaking, a wonderfully cultivated human plant — ^that she 
must have given him many ideas and images. It was impossible to be 
more pencilled, more garden-like, more delicately tinted and pctalled. 

If 1 had had it in my heart to think Ambient a little of a hypocrite for 
apjpearing to forget at table everything he had said to me during our 
walk, I should instantly have cancelled such a judgment on reflecting 
that the good news his wife was able to give him about their little boy 
was reason enough for his sudden air of happiness. It may have come 
partly, too, from a certain remorse at having complained to me of the 
fair lady who sat there — a desire to show me that he was after all not 
so miserable. Dolcino continued to be much bettei, and he had been 
promised he should come downstairs after he had had his dinner. As 
soon as we had risen from our own meal Ambient slipped away, 
evidently for the purpose of going to his child ; and no sooner had I 
observed this than I became aware that* his wife |)ad simultaneously 
vanished. It happened that Miss Ambient and I, both at the same 
moment, saw the tail of hec dress whisk out of a doorway^ — which led 
the young lady to smile at me, as if I now knew all the secrets of the 
place. I passed with her into the garden, and we sat down on a dear old 
bench which rested against tjie west wall of tlfe house. It was a perfect 
spot for the middle period of a Sunday in June, and its felicity seemed 
to come partly from an antiejue sundial which, rising in front of us and 
forming the centre of a small, intricate parterre, measured the moments 
ever so slowly, and made them •safe foij llcisure and talk. The garden 
bloomed in the suffused afternoon, the tall b^hes stood still for an 
example, and, behind and above us, a rose-tree of many seasons, clinging 
to the faded grain of the brick, expressed the whole character of the 
scene in a familiar, exquisite smell. It seemed to me a place for genius 
to have every sanction, and not to encounter challenge's and checks. 
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Miss Ambient asked me if I had ei\joyed my walk with her brother, and 
whether we had talked of many things. 

“Well, of most things,” I said smiling, though I remembered that 
we had not talked of Miss Ambient. 

“And don’t you think some of his theories are very peculiar?” 

“Oh, I guess I agree with them all.” I was very particular, for Miss 
Ambient’s entertainment, to guess. 

“Do you think art is everything ?” she inquired in a moment. 

“In art, of course Ido!” 

“And do you think beauty is everything ?” 

“I don’t know about its being everything. But it’s very delightful.” 

“Of course it is difficult for a woman to know how far to go,” said my 
companion. “I adore everything that gives a charm to life. I am in- 
tensely sensitive to form. But sometimes I draw back — don’t you see 
what I mean 7 — I don’t quite see where I shall be landed. 1 only want 
to be quiet, ruei <.I1,” Miss Ambient continued, in a tone of stifled 
yearning which seemed tO indicate that she had not yet arrived at her 
desire. “And one must be good, at any rate, must not one ?” she in- 
^quired, with a cadence apparently intended for an assurance th^ my 
‘ answer would settle tb\ rc< ondite question for her. It was difficult for 
me to make it very uiigmal, and I am afraid I repaid her confidence 
with an unblushing platitude, I remember, moreover, appending to it 
an inquiry, equally destitute of freshness, and still more wanting 
perhaps in tact, as to whether she did not mean to go to church, as that 
was an obvious way of being geod. She replied that she had performed 
this duty in the mSrning, and that for her, on Sunday afternoon, 
supreme virtue consisted in answering the week’s letters. Then sud- 
-^^enly, withoift transition, she said to me “It’s quite a mistake about 
Dolcino being better. I have seen him, and he’s not at all right.” 

“Surely his mother wo^d know, wouldn’t she?” I suggested. 

She appeared for a moment to be counting the leaves on one of the 
great beeches. “As regards most matters, pne can easily say what, in 
a given situation, my sister-in-law would do. But as regards this one, 
there are strange elements at work.” \ 

“Strange elements ? Do you fhean in*the constitution of the Shild ?” 

“No, I mean in my sister-in-law’s feelings.” 

“Elements of affection, of course; elements of anxiety. Why do you 
call them strange ?” 

She repeated my words. “Elements of affection, elements of anxiety. 
She is very anxious ” 
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Miss Ambient made me vaguely uneasy— she almost frightened me, 
and I wished she would go ai^ write her letters. “His father will have 
seen him now,” I said, “and if he is not satisfied he wilJ send for the 
doctor.” 

“The doctor ought to have been here this morning. He lives only 
two miles away.” 

I reflected that all this was very possibly only a part of the general 
tragedy of Miss Ambient’s view of things ; but I asked her why she 
hadn’t urged such a necessity upon her sister-in-law. She answered 
me with a smile of extraordinary significance, and told me that I must 
have very little idea of what her relations with Beatrice were ; but I must 
do her the justice to add that she went on to make herself a little more 
comprehensible by saying that it was quite reason enough for her sister- 
in-law not lo be alarmed that Mark would be sure to be. He was always 
nervous about the child, and as they were predestined by nature to take 
opposite views, the only thing for Beatrice was to cultivate a false 
optimism. If Mark were not there, she would not be at all easy. I 
remembered what he had said to me about their dealings with Dolcino 
— thfit between them they would put an end to him ; but I did not repeat 
this to Miss Ambient : the less so that just then her brother emerged " 
from the house, carrying his child in his arms. Close behind him moved 
his wife, grave and pale; the boy’s face was turned over Ambient’s 
shoulder, towards his mother. We got up to receive the group, and 
as they came near us Dolcino turned round. I caught, on his en- 
chanting little Countenance, a smile of recognition, and for the moment 
would have been quite content with it. Miss •'Ambient, however, 
received another impression, and I make haste to say that her quick 
sensibility, in which there Vas something maternal, argucr. that in spite 
of her affectations there was a strain of kindness in her. “It won’t do at 
all — it won’t do at all,” she said to me undether breath. “I shall speak 
to Mark about the doctor.^* 

The child was rather >^hi[te, but the main difference I saw in him was 
that he was even more beautiful than- the day before. He had been 
dressed in his festaf garments — a velvet ^uit and a crimson sash — and he 
looked like a little invalid prince, too».young to know condescension, 
and smiling familiarly on his subjects. 

“Put him down, Mark, he’s not comfortable,” Mrs. Ambient said. 

“Should you like to stand on your feet, my boy ?” his father** 
asked. 

“Oh yes; I’m remarkably well,” said the child. 
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Mark placed him on the ground; he had shining, pointed slippers, 
with enormous bows. “Are you happy now, Mr. Ambient ?” 

“ Oh yes, iam particularly happy,” Eplcino replied. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when his mother caught him up, and in a 
moment holding him on her knees, she took her place on the bench 
where Miss Ambient and I had been sitting. This young lady said 
something to her brother, in consequence of which the two wandered 
away into the garden together. I remained with Mrs. Ambient; but 
as a servant had brought out a couple of chairs I was not obliged to 
seaCiiiyself beside her. Our conversation was not animated, and I, for 
my part, felt there would be a kind of hypocrisy in my trying to make 
myself agreeable to Mrs. Ambient. I didn’t dislike her — rather 
admired her ; but I was aware that I differed from her inexpressibly. 
Then I suspected, what I afterwards definitely knew and have already 
intimated, that the poor lady had taken a dislike to me ; and this of 
course was ‘^couraging. She thought me an obtrusive and even 
depraved young man, >vhom a perverse Providence had dropped upon 
their quiet lawn to flatter her husband’s worst tendencies. She did me 
the honour to say to Miss Ambient, who repeated the speech, that she 
didn’t know when sb^ had seen her husband take such a fancy to a 
visitor; and she mi ured, apparently, my evil influence by Mark’s 
appreciation of my society. I had a consciousness, not yet acute, but 
quite sufficient, of all this; but I must say that if it chilled my flow of 
small-talk, it didn’t prevent me from thinking that the beautiful mother 
and beautiful child, interlafed there against their background of 
roses, made a pi©twc*such as I perhaps should not soon see again. I 
was free, I supposed, to go into the house and write letters, to sit in the 
drawing-roqpi, to repair to my own apartment and take a nap ; but the 
only use I made of my freedom was to linger still in my chair and say 
to myself that the light hand of Sir Joshua might have painted Mark 
Ambient’s wife and son. 1 found myself locking perpetually at Dolcino, 
and Dolcino looked back at me, and that Was enough to detain me. 
When he looked at me he sipiled, and I* felt it was an absolute im- 
possibility to abandon a child whp.was smiling aft one like that. His 
eyes never wandered; tljey attached* themselves to mine, as if among 
all the small incipient things* of his nature there was a desire to say 
something to me. If I could have taken him upon my knee he perhaps 
would have managed to say it ; but it would have been far too delicate 
a matter to ask his mother to give him up, and it has remained a constant 
regret for me that on that Sunday afternoon I did not, even for a 
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moment, hold Dolcino in my arms. He had said that he felt remarkably 
well, and that he was especially happy; but though he may have been 
li&PPys with his charming head]pillowed on his mother’s b;*east and his 
little crimson silk legs depending from her lap, I did not think he looked 
well. He made no attempt to walk about; he was content to swing his 
legs softly and strike one as languid and angelic. 

Mark came back to us with his sister; and Miss Ambient, making 
some remark about having to attend to her correspondence, passed into 
the house. Mark came and stood in front of his wife, looking down at 
the child, who immediately took hold of his hand, keeping it while he 
remained. “I think Allingham ought to see him,” Ambient said; “I 
think I will walk over and fetch him.” 

“That’s Gwendolen’s idea, I suppose,” Mrs. Ambient replied, very 
sweetly. 

“It’s not such an out-of-the-way idea, when one’s child is ill.” 

. “I’m not ill. Papa; I’m much better now,” Dolcino remarked. 

“Is that the truth, or are you only saying it to be agreeable ? You 
have a great idea of being agreeable, you know.” 

The boy seemed to meditate on this distinction, this imputation, for 
a moment ; then his exaggerated eyes, which had wandered, caught my 
own as I watched him “Do you think me agreeable?” he inquired, 
with the candour of his age and with a smile that made his father turn 
round to me, laughing, and ask, mutely, with a glance, “Isn’t he 
adorable?” 

“Then why don’t you hop about, if you feel so lusty?” Ambient 
went on, while the boy swung his hand. 

“Because Mamma is holding me close.” 

“Oh yes; I know how Mamma holds you when I cgme near !” 
Ambient exclaimed, looking at his wife. 

She turned her charming eyes up to him, without deprecation or 
concession and after a moment she said, “\^u can go for Allingham 
if you like. I think myself it would be better. You ought to drive.” 

“She says that to get me away,” Ambient remarked to me, laughing; 
after which he start4 d for the doctpr’s. 

I remadned there with Mrs. AiPbient^^ though our conversation had 
more pauses than speeches. The boy’s little fixed white face seemed, as 
before, to plead with me to stay, and after a while, it produced still 
another effect, a very curious one, which I shall find it difficult to ex- 
press. Of course I expose myself to the charge of attempting to give 
fantastic reasonsTor an act which may have been simply the fruit of a 
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native want of discretion ; and indeed the traceable consequences of that 
perversity were too lamentable to leave me any desire to trifle with 
the question^ All 1 can say is that I act^ in perfect good faith, and that 
Dolcino*s friendly little gaze gradually kindled the spark of my in- 
spiration. What helped it to glow were the other influences — ^the silent, 
suggestive garden-ngok, the perfect opportunity (if it was not an op- 
portunity for that, it was an opportunity for nothing) and the plea that 
I speak of, which issued from the child*s eyes ^d seemed to make him 
say, “The mother that bore me and that presses me here to her bosom — 
syr^athetic little organism that I am — ^has really the kind of sensibility 
which she has been represented to you as lacking ; if you only look for 
it patiently and respectfully. How is it possible that she shouldn’t have 
it 7 how is it possible that I should have so much of it (for 1 am quite 
full of it, dear strange gentleman), if it were not also in some degree 
in her 7 I am my father’s child, but I am also my mother’s and I am 
sorry for the ili^f'rence between them !“ So it shaped itself for me, the 
vision of reconciling Mrs. Ambient with her husband, of putting an 
end to their great disagreement. The project was absurd, of course, for 
had I not had his word for it — spoken with all the bitterness of ex- 
perience — that the g’ If that divided them was well-nigh bottomless 7 
Nevertheless, a qua* u of an hour after Mark had left us, 1 said to his 
wife that I couldn’t get over what she told me the night before about her 
thinking her husband’s writings “objectionable”. I had been so very 
sorry to hear it, and thought of it constantly, and wondered whether it 
were not possible to make he^ change her mind. Mrs. Ambient gave me 
rather a cold starer-^e seemed to be recommending me to mind my 
own business. 1 wish 1 had taken this mute counsel, but 1 did not. I 
went on to j^emark that it seemed an immense pity so much that was 
beautiful should be lost upon her. 

“Nothing is lost upoi^me,” said Mrs. Ambient. “I know they arc 
very beautiful.” 

“Don’t you like Papa’s books 7” Dolclho asked, addressing his 
mother, but still looking at me. Then he added to me “Won’t vou 
read them to me, American^gentj€«nan7” 

“I would rather tell ypu soRie storlfes of my own,” I said,»“I know 
some that are very interesting.” 

“When will you tell them — ^to-morrow 7” 

“To-morrow, with pleasure, if that suits you.” 

Mrs. Ambient was silent at this. Her husband, during our walk, had 
asked me to remain another day; my promise to her son was an 
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implication that I had consented ; and it is not probable that the pros- 
pect was agreeable to her. This ought, doubtless, to have made me more 
careful as to what I ^d nex^; but all I can say is that it didn't. I 
presently observed that just after leaving her, the evening before, and 
after hearing her apply to her husband's writings the epithet 1 had 
already quotec^ I had, on going up to my ropm, sat down to the 
perusal of those sheets of his new book which he had been so good as 
to lend me. I had sat entranced till nearly three in the morning— I had 
read them twice over. “You say you haven't looked at them. I think 
it's such a pity you shouldn't. Do let me beg you to take them up. 
They are so very remarkable. I'm sure they will convert you. They 
place him in — ^really — ^such a dazzling light. All that is best in him is 
there. I have no doubt it’s a great liberty, my saying all tliis ; but excuse 
me, and do read them." 

“Do read them, Mamma !” Dolcino repeated. “Do read them !” 

. She bent her head and closed his lips with a kiss. “Of course I know 
he has worked immensely over them,” she said ; and after this she made 
no remark, but sat there looking thoughtful, with her eyes on the ground. 
The tone of these last words was such as to leave me no spirit for 
further aggression, and after expressing a fear that her husband had 
not found the doctor at home, I got up and took a turn about the 
grounds. When I came back ten minutes later, she was still in her 
place, watching her boy, who had fallen asleep in her lap. As I drew 
near she put her finger to her lips, and a moment afterwards she rose, 
holding the child, and murmured something about its being better that 
be should go upstairs. I offered to carry him, ahddield out my hands 
to take him ; but she thanked me and turned away, with the child seated 
on her arm, his head on hei shoulder. “lam very strong,’^ she said, as 
she passed into the house, and her slim, flexible figure bent backwards 
with the filial weight. So I never touched Dolcino. 

I betook myself to Ambiemt's study, delighted to have a quiet hour to 
look over his books by m)^lf. The windows were open into the garden, 
the sunny stillness, the mild light of the English summer, filled the room, 
without quite chasiRg away the ridv dusky air which was a part of its 
charm, and which abode in the* serried shelves where old morocco 
exhaled the fragrance of curious learning, and in the brighter intervals 
where medals and prints and miniatures were suspended upon a surface 
of faded stuff. The place had both colour and quiet; I thought it a 
perfect room for work, and went so far as to say to myself that if it 
were mine, to sit and scribble in, there was no knowing but that I might 
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team to write as well as the author of Beltrqffio. This distinguished man 
did not turn up, and I rummaged freely among his treasures. At last 
I took down a book that detained a while^>iend seated myself in a 
fine old leather chair, by the window, to turn it over. I had been 
occupied in this way for half an hour— a good part of the afternoon had 
waned — ^when I became conscious of another presence in the room, and, 
looking up from my quarto, saw that Mrs. Ambient, having pushed 
open the door in the same noiseless way that#narked — or disguised — 
hey entrance the night before, had advaqped across the threshold. On 
seeing me she stopped ; she had not, I think, expected to find me. But 
her hesitation was only for a moment ; she came straight to her husband’s 
writing-taWe as if she were looking for something. I got up and asked 
her if I could help her. She glanced about an instant, and then put her 
hands upon a roll of papers which I recognized, as I had placed it in 
that spot in the morning, on coming down from my room. 

“Is this Jie .irw book ?“ she asked, holding it up. 

“The very sheets, with precious annotations.” 

“I mean to take your advice.” And she tucked the little bundle under 
her arm. I congratulated her cordially, and ventured to make of my 
triumph, as I presi’ led to call it, a subject of pleasantry. But she was 
perfectly grave, anu lumed away from me, as she had presented herself, 
without a smile ; after which I settled down to my quarto again, with the 
reflection that Mrs. Ambient was a queer woman. My triumph, too, 
suddenly seemed to me rather vain. A woman who couldn’t smile in 
the right place would never understand Mark Ambient. He came in 
at last in person ,«having brought the doctor back with him. “He was 
away from home,” Mark said, “and I went after him — to where he was 
supposed eo be. He had left the place aftid I followed him to two or 
three others, which accounts for my delay.” He was now with Mrs. 
Ambient, looking at th^child, and was to see Mark again before leaving 
the house.* My host noticed, at the end f>f ten minutes, that the proof- 
sheets of his new book had been removf d*from the table, and when I 
told him, in reply to his question as to what I knew about them, that 
Mrs. Ambient had carried them#off to read, he fumed almost pale for 
an instant with surprise, “^at has suddenly made her scTcurious ?” 
he exclaimed ; and I was obliged to tell him that I was at the bottom of 
the mystery. I had had it on my conscience to assure her that she really 
ought to know of what her husband was capable. “Of what I am 
capable? Elle ne s*en doute que trop!*'* said Ambient with a lau^; 
but he took my meddling very good-naturedly, and contented himself 
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with addingTthat he was very mw:h afraid she would bum up the sheetip 
with his emendations, of wUch he had no duplicate. The doctor pam 
a long visit in the nursery, and ^fore he came down I retired to my 
own quarters, where I remained till dinner-time. On entering the 
drawing-room at this hour I found Miss Ambient in possession, as she 
had been the evening before. 

“I was right about Dolcino,*’ she said as soon as she saw me, with a 
strange little air of triumph. “He is really very ill.” 

“Very ill ! Why, when I last saw him, at four o’clock, he was in 
fairly good form.” 

“There has been a change for the worse — ^very sudden and rapid — 
and when the doctor got there he found diphtheritic symptoms. He 
ought to have been called as I knew in the morning, and the child 
oughtn’t to have been brought into the garden.” 

“ My dear lady, he was very happy there,” I answered, much appalled. 

“He would be happy anywhere. I have no doubt he is happy now, 

with his poor little throat in a state ” she dropped her voice as her 

brother came in, and Mark let us know that, as a matter of course, 
Mrs. Ambient would not appear. It was true that Dolcino had de- 
veloped diphtheritic symptoms, but he was quiet for the present, and 
his mother was earnestly watching him. She was a perfect nurse, Mark 
said, and the doctor was coming back at ten o’clock. Our dinner was 
not very gay; Ambient was anxious and alarmed, and his sister irritated 
me by her constant tacit assumption, conveyed in the very way she 
qibbled her bread and sipped her wine, of having “told me so”. 1 had 
had no disposition to deny anything she told me, aiM I could not see 
that her satisfaction in being justified by the event made poor Dolcino’s 
throat any better. The truth ii, that, as the sequel proved, Miss Ambient 
had some of the qualities of the sibyl, and had therefore, perhaps, a 
right to the sibylline contortions. Her brother n^as so pre-occupied that 
I felt my presence to be an indiscretion and was sorry I had promised 
to remain over the morrow.*’! paid to Mark that, evidently, I had better 
leave them in the morning; to which he replied that, on the contrary, 
if he was to pass the dbxt days in the fidgets my company would be an 
extreme relief to him. The fidgets had Already begun for him, poor 
fellow, and as we sat in his study with our cigars, after dinner, he 
wandered to the door whenever he heard the sound of the doctor’s 
wheels. Miss Ambient, who shared this apartment with us, gave me 
at such moments significant glances; she had gone up stairs before 
rejoining us, to ask after the child. His mother and his nurse gave a 
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tolerable account of him ; but Miss Ambient found his fever high and his 
lirmptoms very grave. The doctor came at ten o'clock, and 1 went to 
bed after hearing from Mark tha^he no present cause for alarm. 
He had made every provision for the night, and was to return early in 
the morning. 

I quitted my room at eight o’clock the next day, and as I came down- 
stairs saw, through the open door of the house, Mrs. Ambient standing 
at the front gate of the grounds, in colloquy with the physician. She wore 
a white dressing-gown, but her shining hair w%s carefully tucked away 
inits net, and in the freshness of the monfing, after a night of watching, 
she looked as much “the type of the lady” as her sister-in-law had 
described her. Her appearance, I suppose, ought to have reassured me ; 
but I was still nervous and uneasy, so that 1 shrank from meeting her 
with the necessary question about Dolcino. None the less, however, 
was I impatient to learn how the morning found him ; and, as Mrs. 
Ambient had not seen me, I passed into the grounds by a roundabout 
way, and, stopping at a further gate, hailed the doctor just as he was 
driving away. Mrs. Ambient had returned to the house before he got 
into his gig. 

“Excuse me — but as a friend of the family, I should like very much 
to hear about the ' ' ’e boy.” 

The doctor who was a stout, sharp man, looked at me from head to 
foqjt, and then he said, “I’m sorry to say I haven’t seen him.” 

“Haven’t seen him ?” 

“ Mrs. Ambient came down to meet me as I alighted, and told me that 
he was sleeping s^ S9undly,*after a restless night, that she didn’t wish 
him disturbed. I assured her I wouldn’t disturb him, but she said he 
was quite safe now and she could look afjfer him herself.” 

“Thank you very much. Are you coming back ?” 

“No sir. I’ll be hanged if I come back !” exclaimed Dr. Allingham, 
who was evidently very%ngry. And he s{^ed his horse again with the 
whip. 

I wandered back into the garden, tmd five minutes later Miss 
Ambient came forth from the house to greet mg. She explained that 
breakfast would not be serVigi f&r some time, and that sh^ wished to 
catch the doctor beforehe wont away.’ I informed her that this function- 
ary had departed, and I repeated to her what he had told me about his 
dismissal. This made Miss Ambient very serious — ^very serious inoeed 
—and she sank into a bench, with dilated eyes, hugging her elbows 
with crossed arms. She indulged in many ejaculations, she confessed 
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that she was infinitely perplexed, and she finally told me what her own 
last news of her nephew had been. She had sat up very late— after sft, 
after Mark — and before going to bed had knocked at the door of the 
child’s room, which was opened'to her by the nurse. This good woman 
had admitted her, and she had found Dolcino quiet, but flushed and 
“unnatural”, with his mother sitting beside his bed. “She held his 
hand in one of hers,” said Miss Ambient, “and in the other — ^what do 
you think ? — the proof-sheets of Mark’s new book ! She was reading 
them there, intently: di& you ever hear of anything so extraordinary ? 
Such a very odd time to be teading an author whom she never could 
abide ! ” In her agitation Miss Ambient was guilty of this vulgarism of 
speech, and I was so impressed by her narrative that it was only in 
recalling her words later that I noticed the lapse. Mrs. Ambient had 
looked up from her reading with her fingers on her lips — I recognized 
the gesture she had addressed to me in the afternoon — and though 
the nurse was about to go to rest, had not encouraged her sister-in-law 
to relieve her of any part of her vigil. But certainly, then, Dolcino’s 
condition was far from reassuring — ^his poor little breathing was most 
painful ; and what change could have taken place in him in those few 
hours that would justify Beatrice in denying the physician access to him ? 
This was the moral of Miss Ambient’s anecdote — the moral for herself 
at least. The moral for me, rather, was that it was a very singular 
time for Mrs. Ambient to be going into a novelist she had n^ver 
appreciated and who had simply happened to be recommended to her 
by a young American she disliked. 1 thought of her sitting there in the 
sick-chamber in the still hours of the nighf, after the^nurse had left her, 
turning over those pages of genius and wrestling with their magical 
influence. , 

I must relate very briefly the circumstances of the rest ol^’my visit to 
Mark Ambient — it lasted but a few hours longer — and devote but 
three words to my later acqim^ntance with him.** That lasted five years — 
till his death — and was fuU of interest, of satisfaction, and \ may add, 
of sadness. The main thing t6 be said with regard to it is, that 1 had a 
secret from him. I t^lieve he never suspected it, though of this I am 
not absolqtely sure. If he did, the«line*he ^d taken, the line of absolute 
negation of the matter to himself,' shows an imAiense effort of the will. 

I may tell my secret now, giving it for what it is worth, now that Mark 
Ambient has gone, that he has begun to be alluded to as one of the 
famous early dead, and that his wife does not survive him ; now, too, 
that Miss Ambient, whom I also saw at intervals during the years 
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that followed, has, with her embroideries and her attitudes, her 
nlcromantic glances and strange intuitions, retired to a Sisterhood, 
where, as ( am told, she is deeply immured and quite lost to the 
world. 

Mark came into breakfast after his sister and I had for some time 
been seated there, (ie shook hands with me in silence, kissed his sister, 
opened his letters and newspapers, and pretended to drink his coffee. 
But I could see that these movements were mechanical, and I was little 
surprised when, suddenly he pushed away evSything that was before 
him, and with his head in his hands and his elbows on the table, sat 
staring strangely at the cloth. 

“What is the matter fratello mio ?” Miss Ambient inquired, peeping 
from behind the urn. 

He answered nothing, but got up with a certain violence and strode 
to the window. We rose to our feet, his sister and I, by a common 
impulse, excbanfi:ing a glance of some alarm, while he stared for a 
moment into the garden. “In heaven’s name, what has got possession 
of Beatrice?” he cried at last, turning round with an almost haggard 
face. And he looked from one of us to the other; the appeal was 
addressed to me as well as to his sister. 

Miss Ambient g.. a shrug. “My poor Mark, Beatrice is always — 
Beatrice ! ” 

‘iShe has locked herself up with the boy — bolted and barred the 
door — she refuses to let me come near him ! ” Ambient went on. 

“She refused to let the doctor see him an hour ago !” Miss Ambient 
remarked, with ir^emion, as they say on the stage. 

“Refused to let the doctor see him? By heaven. I’ll smash in the 
door ! ” A|id Mark brought his fist dowp upon the table, so that all 
the breakfast-service rang. 

I begged Miss Ambient to go up and try to have speech of her 
sister-in-law, and I driw Mark out ip^q the garden. “You’re ex- 
ceedingly nervous, and Mrs. Ambient is probably right,” I said to him. 
“Women know — ^women should be suprftnein such a situation. Trust 
a mother — a devoted mother, my dear friend !”^ With such words as 
these I tried to soothe and Tymforthim, and, marvellous relate, I 
succeeded, with the help of many cigarettes, in making him walk about 
the garden and talk, or listen at least to my own ingenuous chatter, for 
nearly an hour. At the end of this time Miss Ambient returned to us, 
with a very rapid step, holding her hand to her heart. 

“Go for the doctor, Mark; go for the doctor this moment !” 
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he dying— has she killed him?” poor Ambient cried, flinging 
away his cigarette. 

don’t know what she has done I But she’s frighten^, and now 
she wants the doctor.” 

“He told me he would be hanged if he came back,” I felt myself 
obliged to announce. 

“Precisely — therefore Mark himself must go for him, and not a 
messenger. You must sge him and tell him it’s to save your child. The 
trap has been ordered — it’s ready.” 

“To save him ? I’ll save him, please God ! ” Ambient cried, bounding 
with his great strides across the lawn. 

As soon as he had gone 1 felt that I ought to have volunteered in his 
place, and I said as much to Miss Ambient ; but she checked me by 
grasping my arm quickly, while we heard the wheels of the dog-cart 
rattle away from the gate. “He’s off— he’s off— and now 1 can think ! 
To get him away — while I think — while I think ! ” 

.“While you think of what, Miss Ambient ?” 

“Of the unspeakable thing that has happened under this roof.” 

Her manner was habitually that of such a prophetess of ill that my 
first impulse was to believe I must allow here for a great exaggeration. 
But in a moment I saw that her emotion was real. “Dolcino is dying 
then — ^he is dead ?” 

“It’s too late to save him. His mother has let him die ! I tell you that, 
because you are sympathetic, because you have imagination,” Miss 
Ambient was good enough to add, interrupting my expression of 
horror. “That’s why you had the idea of making her read Mark’s 
new book !” 

“What has that to do ivith it? I don’t understand^ you — your 
accusation is monstrous.” 

“I see it all — I’m not stupid,” Miss Ambient went on, heedless of the 
harshness of my tone. “It the book thatl5nished her— it was that 
decided her !” 

“Decided her? Do you ‘mean she has murdered her child?” I 
demanded, trembling, at my own words. 

“ She sacrificed him — she determined do nothing to make him live. 
Why else did she lock herself up — ^why else did she turn away the doctor? 
The book gave her a horror, she determined to rescue him — to prevent 
him from ever being touched. He had a crisis at two o’clock in the 
morning. I know this from the nurse, who had left her then, but whom, 
for a short time, she called back. Dolcino got much worse, but she 
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insisted on the nurse’s going back to bed, and after that she was alone 
with him for hours.” 

“Do youtpretend that she has no pity — that she’s insane?” 

“She held him in her arms — ^she pressed him to her breast, not to see 
him; but she gave him no remedies — she did nothing the doctor 
ordered. Everything is there, untouched. She has had the honesty 
not even to throw the drugs away.” 

I dropped upon the nearest bench, overcame with wonder and 
agitation; quite as much at Miss Ambient’s terrible lucidity as at the 
charge she made against her sister-in-law. There was an amazing 
coherency in her story, and it was dreadful to me to see myself figuring 
in it as so proximate a cause. “You are a very strange woman, and you 
say strange things.” 

“You think it necessary to protest — ^but you are quite ready to believe 
me. You have received an impression of my sister-in-law, you have 
guessed of what she is capable.” 

I do not bound to say what concession on this point I made to 
Miss Ambient, who vcmt on to relate to me that within the last half- 
hour Beatrice had had a revulsion ; that she was tremendously frightened 
at what she had done; that her fright itself betrayed her; and that 
she would now give bea\en and earth to save the child. “Let us hope 
she will I ” I said, lo^ ^iUg at my watch and trying to time poor Ambient ; 
whareupon my companion repeated, in a singular tone, “Let us hope 
so !” When I asked her if she herself could do nothing, and whether 
she ought not to be with Jier sister-in-law, she replied, “You had 
better go and judge. TShe is like a wounded tigress ! ” I never saw Mrs. 
Ambient till six months after this, and therefore cannot pretend to have 
verified the^omparison. At the latter period she was again the type of 
the lady. “ She’ll be nicer to him after this,” I remember Miss Ambient 
saying, in response to s^e quick outburst (on my part) of compassion 
for her brother. Although I had beemin the house but thirty-six 
hours this young lady had treated me with extraordinary confidence, 
and there was therefore a certain demandVhich, as an intimate, I might 
make of her. I extracted from hfi; a pledge that^she would never say 
to her brother what she haJ^ust sdifl to me; she would leave him to 
form his own theory of his wife’s conduct. She agreed with me that 
there was misery enough in the house without her contributing a new 
anguish, and that Mrs. Ambient’s proceedings might be explained of 
a jealous devotion. Poor Mark came back with the doctor much sooner 
than we could have hoped, but we knew, five minutes afterwards, 
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that they arrived too late. Poor little Dolcino was more exquisitely 
beautiful in death than he had been in life. Mrs. Ambient’s grief was 
frantic ; she lost her head and said strange things. As for Mark’s — but 
1 will not speak of that. Basta^ as he used to say. Miss Ambient kept 
her secret — I have already had occasion to say that she had her good 
points — ^but it rankled in her conscience like a guilty participation, and, 
I imagine, hadisomething to do with her retiring ultimately to a Sister- 
hood. And, d propos o| consciences, the reader is now in a position to 
judge of my compunction for my effort to convert Mrs. Ambient. 1 
ought to mention that the death of her child in some degree converted 
her. When the new book came out — it was long delayed — she read it 
over as a whole and her husband told me that a few months before her 
death — she failed rapidly after losing her son, sank into a consumption, 
and faded away at Mentone — during those few supreme weeks she even 
dipped into Beltraffio, 
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“Oh yes, you may write it down — every one’s dead.” 

I profited by my old friend’s permission and made a note of the 
story, which, at the time he told it to me, seemed curious and interesting. 
Will it strike you in the same light ? Perhaps not, but I will run the 
risk and copy it out for you as I reported it, ^^th just a little amplifi- 
cation from memory. Though every ont is dead, perhaps you had 
better not let it go further. My old friend is dead himself, and how 
can I say how I miss him ? He had many merits, and not the least of 
them was that he was always at home. The infirmities of the last 
years of his life confined him to London and to his own house, and 
of an afternoon, between five and six o’clock, I often knocked at his 
door. He is before me now, as he leans back in his chair, with his 
eyes wandering round the top of his room as if a thousand ghostly 
pictures were suspended there Following his profession in many 
countries, he had seen much of life and knew much of men. This 
thing dropped from him piece by piece (one wet, windy spring after- 
noon, when we happened to be uninterrupted), like a painless belated 
confession. I have ’ ly given it continuity. 




It was in Rome, a hundred years ago, or as nearly so as it must have 
been to be an episode o^my extreme youth. I was just twenty-three, 
and attached to our diplomatic agency Th’jre; the other secretaries 
were all my seniors. Is it because I was Iwenty-three, or because the 
time and the place were really better, that this period glows in my 
memory with all sorts of poetic, fdhigntic lights r It seems to me to 
have consisted of five wmters'of sunshine without a cloud* of long 
excursions on the Campagna and in the Alban and Sabine hills; of 
4 joyous artists’ feasts, spread upon the warm stones of ruined temple? 
and tombs; of splendid Catholic processions and ceremonies; ot 
friendly, familiar evenings, prolonged very late, in the great painted 
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and tapestried saloons of historic palaces. It was the slumberous, 
pictorial Rome of the Popes, before the Italians had arrived or the 
local colour departed, and though I have been back tl^ere in recent 
years it is always the early impression that is evoked for me by the 
name. The yellow steps, where models and beggars lounged in the 
sun, had a golden tone, and the models and beggars themselves a 
magnificent bjown one, which it looked easy to paint showily. The 
excavations in those days, were comparatively few, but the “subjects” 
— was an incorrigible sketcher — ^were many. The carnival lasted a 
month, the flowers (and evfen the flower-girls) lasted for ever, and the 
old statues in the villas and the galleries became one’s personal friends. 
Of course we had other friends than these, and that is what I am 
coming to. I have lived in places where the society was perhaps better, 
but I have lived in none where I liked it better, in spite of the fact 
that it was considerably pervaded by Mrs. Goldie. Mrs. Goldie was 
an English lady, a widow with three dau^ters, and her name, accom- 
panied not rarely, I fear, with an irreverent objurgation, was inevitably 
on our lips. She had a house on the Pincian Hill, from winter to 
winter; she came early in the season and stayed late, and she formed, 
with her daughters — Rosina, Veronica and Augusta — an uncom- 
promising feature of every entertainment. As the principal object in 
any view of Rome is the dome of St. Peter’s, so the most prominent 
figure in the social prospect was always the Honourable Blapche. 
She was a daughter of Lord Bolitho, and there were several elderly 
persons among us who remembered her in the years before her marriage, 
when her maiden designation was jocosely — ftr^t what the original 
joke had been — ^in people’s mouths. They reintroduced it, and it 
became common in speal^ing of her. There must havg been some 
public occasion when, as a spinster, she had done battle for her pre- 
cedence and had roared out her luckless title. She was capable of 
that. I was so fond of the^Iace that it appeared to be natural every 
one else should love it, but I afterwards wondered what could have 
been the source of Mrs. CR)ldie’s interest in it. She didn’t know a 
Raphael from a Cajaveggio, and even after many years could not have 
told you^the names of the sevei> lulls. §he used to drive her daughters 
out to sketch, but she would never have done that if she had cared 
for the dear old ruins. However, it has always been a part of the 
magic of Rome that the most dissimilar breasts feel its influence ; and 
though it is, or rather it was, the most exquisite place in the world, 
uncultivated minds have been known to enjoy it as much as students 
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and poets. It has always touched alike the rajgfin^ and the barbarian* 
Mrs. Goldie was a good deal of ^ barbarian, and she had her reasons 
for liking th^ Papal city. Her mind was fixed on tea-parties and the 
“right people to know”. She valued the easy sociability, the picnics, 
the functions, the frequent opportunities for producing her girls. 
These opportunities indeed were largely of her own making; for she 
was highly hospitable, in the simple Roman fashion, and held incessant 
receptions and conversazione. Dinners she nevfr gave, and when she 
invited you to lunch, al fresco^ in the shadow of the aqueducts that 
stridj? across the plain, she expected you to bring with you a cold 
chicken and a bottle of wine. No one, however, in those patriarchal 
times, was thought the worse of in Rome for being frugal. That was 
another reason why Mrs. Goldie had elected to live there ; it was the 
capital in Europe where the least money — and she had but little — would 
go furthest in the way of grandeur. It cost her nothing to produce 
her girls, in propoition to the impressiveness of the spectacle. I don’t 
know what ve should have done without her house, for the young 
men of the diplomatic body, as well as many others, treated it almost 
as a club. It was largely for our benefit that the Misses Goldie were 
produced. I sometime^ wondered even in those days, if our sense of 
honour was quite a** ne as it might have been, to have permitted us 
to amuse ourselves at the expense of this innocent and hospitable 
group. Tlie jokes we made about them were almost as numerous as 
the cups of tea that we received from the hands of the young ladies ; 
and though I have ncvjr thought that youth is delicate (delicacy is an 
acquired virtue and Comes later), there was this excuse for our esoteric 
mirth, that it was simply contagious. We laughed at the airs of great- 
ness the HonSurable Blanche gave herself aftd at the rough-and-ready 
usage to which she subjected the foreign tongues. It even seemed to 
us droll, in a crowd, to see her push and press and make play with 
her elbows, followed by the compact wed^ ’of Rosina, Veronica and 
Augusta, whom she had trained to foUo\y up her advantages. We 
noted the boldness with which she asked for favours when they were 
not offered and snatched them«wheii tjijy were refifled, and we almost 
admired the perpetual manceuA'es and conspiracies, all of tBe most 
public and transparent kind, which did not prevent her from honestly 
(believing that she was the most shrinking and disinterested of women. 
She was always in a front seat, always flushed with the achievement 
of getting there, and always looking around and grimacing, signalling 
and telegraphing, pointing to other places for other people, waving 
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her parasol and fan and marshalling and ordering the girls. She was 
tall and angular, and held her head very high ; it was surmounted with 
wonderful turbans and plumages, and indeed the four ladies were 
caparisoned altogether in a manner of their own. 

The oddest thing in the mother was that she bragged about the 
fine people and the fine things she had left behind in England; she 
protested too tnuch, and if you had listened to her you would have 
had the gravest doubt^of her origin and breeding. They were genuinely 
“good”, however, and her vulgarity was as incontestable as her 
connexions. It is a mistake to suppose it is only the people who would 
like to be what they are not who are snobs. That class includes equally 
many of those who are what the others would like to be. 

I used to think, of old, that Thackeray overdid his ridicule of certain 
types ; but I always did him justice when I remembered Mrs. Goldie. 

I don’t want t<f finish her off by saying she was good-natured ; but she 
certainly never abused people, and if she was very wordy she was not 
the only one. She never even thought of the people she didn’t like, 
much less did she speak of them, for all her time was given to talking 
about her favourites, as she called them, who were usually of princely 
name (princes in Rome are numerous and d'un commerce facile), and 
her regard for whom was not chilled by the scant pains they sometimes 
took to encourage it. What was original in her was the candour and, 
to a certain extent, the brutality with which she played her gaftie. 

The girls were not pretty, but they might have been less plain if they 
had felt less oppressively the responsibility of their looks. You could 
not say exactly whether they were ugly or only afraW, on every occasion, 
that their mother would think them so. This expression was naturally 
the reverse of omamentdl. They were good creatures* though they, 
generally had the air of having slept in their clothes in order to be 
ready in time. Rosina and Augusta weretbetter than Veronica: we 
had a theory that Veronic& had a temper and sometimes “stood up” 
to her mother. She was*tl^ beauty, she had handsome hair, she sang, 
alas she quavered out English ditties beneath the Roman lambris. She 
had pretensions iiidividually, m«hort;,the others had not even those 
that thdir mother had for them* In gefl^ral, however, they were bullied 
and overpowered by their stem parent; all they could do was to follow 
her like frightened sheep, and they lived With their eyes fixed on her, 
so as to execute, at a glance from her, the evolutions in which they 
had been drilled. We were sorry for them, for we were sure that she 
secretly felt, with rage, that they were not brilliant and sat upon them 
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for it with all her weight, which of course didn’t tend to wake them 
up. None the less we talked of them profanely, and especially of 
Veronica, wl]o had the habit of addressing us indiscriminately, though 
so many of us were English, in incomprehensible strange languages. 

When I say “we” I must immediately except the young American 
secretary, with whom we lived much (at least I did, for I liked him, 
little as the trick I played him may have shown it), and who never 
was profane about anything : a circumstance Jp be noticed the more 
as the conversation of his chief, the representative of the United States 
du Saint-Pire at that time, was apt (though this ancient worthy 
was^not “bearded like the pard,” but clean-shaven — once or twice a 
week), to be full of strange oaths. His name was Henry Wilmerding, 
he came from some northern state (I am speaking now of the secretary, 
not of the minister), and he was as fresh and sociable a young fellow 
as you could wish to see. The minister was the drollest possible type, 
but we all delighted in him ; indeed I think that among his colleagues 
he was the iiio>t popular man in the diplomatic body. He was a 
product of the Caroliuas and always wore a dress-coat and a faded 
superannuated neckcloth ; his hat and boots w'cre also of a fashion of 
his own. He talked very slowly, as if he were delivering a public 
address, used iiiauir rable “sirs” of the forensic, not in the least of 
the social kind, and always made me feel as if I were the Speaker of 
the American Congress, though indeed I never should have ventured 
to call him to order. The curious part of his conversation was that, 
though it was rich in expleti>jes, it was also extremely sententious : he 
utteied them with# a® solemnity which made them patriarchal and 
scriptural. He used to remind me of the busts of the old dry-faced 
powerful Rcgnan lawgivers and administrators. He spoke no language 
but that of his native State, but that mattered little, as we all learned 
it and practised it for our amusement. We ended by making constant 
use of it an\ong ourselves : we talked it ta each other in his presence 
and under his nose. It seems to me, as I look back, that we must have 
been rare young brutes ; but he was an unsiJipecting diplomatist. Indeed 
they were a pair, for I think Wilme/ding never Iq^ew — ^he had such a 
western bloom of his 

Wilmerding was a gentleman and he was not a fool, but he was not 
in the least a man of the world, 

I couldn’t fancy in what society he had grown up; I could orfy 
see it was something different from any of our milieux. If he had 
been turned out by one of ours he couldn’t have been so innocent 
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without being stupid or so unworldly without being underbred. He 
was full of natural delicacy, worse luck : if he hadn't been 1 shouldn't 
be telling you this little story of my own shame. He onge mentioned 
to me that his ancestors had been Quakers and though he was not at 
all what you call a muff (he was a capital rider, and in the exaltation of 
his ideas of what was due to women a very knight of romance), there 
was something rather dovelike in his nature, suggestive of drab tints 
and the smell of lavender. All the (Quakers, or people of (Quaker 
origin, of whom I ever heard have been rich, and Wilmerding, happy 
dog, was not an exception to the rule. I think this wayjartly the reason 
why we succumbed to temptation: we should have handled him more 
tenderly if he had had the same short allowances as ourselves. He 
never talked of money (I have noticed Americans rarely do — ^it’s a 
part of their prudery), but he was free-handed and extravagant and 
evidently had a long purse to draw upon. He used to buy shocking 
daubs from those of his compatriots who then cultivated “arrt” (they 
pronounced the word so oddly), in Rome, and I knew a case where 
he let a fellow have his picture back (it was certainly a small loss), to 
sell it over again. His family were proprietors of large cotton-mills 
from which banknotes appeared to flow in inexhaustible streams. They 
sent him the handsomest remittances and let him know that the 
question of supplies was the last he need trouble himself about. There 
was something enviable, so ideal in such a situation as this that I 
daresay it aggravated us a little, in spite of our really having such a 
kindness for him. 

It had that effect especially upon one of oui* liiJile band — a young 
French attache, Guy de Montaut, one of the most delightful creatures 
I have ever known and certainly the Frenchman I hav^ met in the 
world whom 1 have liked best. He had all the qualities of his nation 
and none of its defects — ^he was bom for human intercourse. He loved 
a joke as well as I, but his^lokes as a general thing were, better than 
mine. It is true that this* one I am speaking of, in which he had an 
equal hand, was bad enough. We were united by a community of 
debt — we owed moyey at the san|B^ places. Montaut’s family was so 
old that they had long ago spent* their substance and were not in the 
habit of pressing unsolicited drafts uponliis acceptance. Neither of us 
quite understood why the diplomatic career should be open to a young 
(Quaker, or the next thing to it, who was a cotton-spinner into the 
bargain. At the British establishment, at least, no form of dissent less 
fashionable than the CathoUc was recognized, and altogether it was 
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very clear to me that the ways of the Americans were not as our ways. 
Montaut, as you may believe^ was as little as possible of a Quaker; 
and if he was considerate of women it was in a very different manner 
from poor Wilmerding. I don*t think he respected them much, but he 
would have insisted that he sometimes spared them, I wondered often 
how Wilmerding had ever come to be a secretary of a legation, as at 
that period, in America (I don’t know how much they have changed 
it), such posts were obtained by being beggedrfor and “worked” for 
in various crooked ways. It was impossiblejo go in less for haughtiness ; 
yet ^ith all Wilgierding’s mildness, and his being the model of the 
nice young man, I couldn’t have imagined him asking a favour. 

He went to Mrs. Goldie’s as much as the rest of us, but really no 
more, I think — ^no more, certainly, until the summer we all spent at 
Frascati. During that happy September we were constantly in and 
out of her house, and it is possible that when the others were out he 
was sometimes in. I mean that he played backgammon in the loggia 
of the villa with Rosy and Gussie, and even strolled, or sat, in the dear 
old Roman garden with them, looking over Veronica’s shoulder while 
her pencil vainly attempted a perspective or a perpendicular. It was 
a charming, sociable, promiscuous time, and these poor girls were more 
or less gilded, for af us, by it. The long, hot Roman summer had 
driven the strangers away, and the native society had gone into villeg- 
giatAra, My chief had crossed the Alps, on his annual leave, and the 
affairs of our house — they were very simple matters, no great inter- 
national questions — were in ihe hands of a responsible underling. I 
forget what had become of Montaut’s people ; he himself, at any rate, 
was not to have his holiday till later. We were in the same situation, 
he and I, save that I had been able to tak« several bare rooms, for a 
couple of months, in a rambling old palace in a fold of the Alban 
hills. The few survivor% of our Roman circle were my neighbours 
there, and I- offered hospitality to Montaftt^ who, as olten as he was 
free, drove out along the Appian Way t^ stay with me for a day or 
two at a time. I think he had. a little personal tie in Rome which took 
up a good deal of his time. Xhe American minist%- and his lady — she 
was easily shocked but srill m^e easily reassured — ^had fled t<f Switzer- 
land, so that Wilmerding was left to watch over the interests of the 
United States. He took a furnished villa at Frascati (you could have 
one for a few scudi a month), and gave very pleasant and innocent 
bachelor parties. If he was often at Mrs. Goldie’s she returned his 
visits with her daughters, and I can live over lovely evenings (oh youth, 
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oh memory !) when tables were set for supper in the garden and lighted 
by the fireflies, when some of the villagers — such voices as one heard 
there and such natural art ! — came in to sing for us, and when we all 
walked home in the moonlight with the ladies, singing, ourselves, along 
the road. I am not sure that Mrs. Goldie herself didn’t warble to the 
southern night. This is a proof of the humanizing, poetizing conditions 
in which we IJved. Mrs. Goldie had remained near Rome to save 
money; there was alsq-a social economy in it, as she kept her eye on 
some of her princesses. Several of these high dames were in residence 
in our neighbourhood, and we were a happy family together. 

I don’t quite know why we went to see Mrs. Goldie so much if we 
didn’t like her better, unless it be that my immediate colleagues and I 
inevitably felt a certain loyalty to the principal English house. More- 
over we did like the poor lady better in fact than we did in theory and 
than the irreverent tone we took about her might have indicated. 
Wilmerding, all the same, remained her best listener, when she poured 
forth the exploits and alliances of her family. He listened with 
exaggerated interest — he held it unpardonable to let one’s attention 
wander from a lady, however great a bore she might be. Mrs. Goldie 
thought very well of him, on these and other grounds, though as a 
general thing she and her daughters didn’t like strangers unless they 
were very great people. In that case they recognized their greatness, 
but thought they would have been much greater if they had been 
English. Of the greatness of Americans they had but a limited sense 
and they never compared them with the English, the French or even 
the Romans. Tfie most they did was to compare ’th^m with each other ; 
and in this respect they had a sort of measure. They thought the 
rich ones much less small *than the others. 

The summer I particularly speak of, Mrs. Goldie’s was not simply 
the principal English house but really the (jnly one — ^that is for the 
world in general. I knew o^ another that I had very different attach- 
ment to and was even piesumptuous enough to consider that I had 
an exclusive interest in. It was not exactly a house, however; it was 
only a big, cool, sljabby, frescoed fitting-room in the inn at Albano, 
a huge melancholy mansion that had^come. down in the world. It 
formed for the time the habitation of^ a charming woman whom I 
fondly believed to be more to me than any other human being. This 
part of my tale is rather fatuous, or it would be if it didn’t refer to a 
hundred years ago. Not that my devotion was of the same order as 
my friend Montaut’s, for the object of it was the most honourable of 
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women, an accomplished English lady. Her name was Mrs. Rush- 
brook, and I should be capable at this hour of teUing you a great deal 
about her. The description that would be most to the purpose, I 
confess (it puts the matter in a word), is that I was very far gone about 
her. I was really very bad, and she was some five years my elder, which, 
given my age, only made my condition more natural. She had been 
in Rome, for short visits, three or four times during my period there : 
her little girl was delicate, and her idea was ig make a long stay in a 
southern climate. 

S^e was the widow of an officer in the navy ; she spoke of herself as 
very poor, but I knew enough of her relations in England to be sure 
that she would suffer no real inconvenience. Moreover she was extra- 
vagant, careless, even slightly capricious. If the “Bohemian” had been 
invented in those days she might possibly have been one — a, very small, 
fresh, dainty one. She was so pretty that she has remained in my mind 
the pretty woman among those I have known, who, thank heaven, 
have not been few . She had a lovely head, and her chestnut hair was of 
a shade I have never seen since. And her figure had such grace and her 
voice such charm ; she was in short the woman a fellow loves. She was 
natural and clever and kind, and though she was five years older than I 
she always struck e as an embodiment of youth — of the golden 
morning of life. We made such happy discoveries together when first 
I knew her : we liked the same things, we disliked the same people, we 
had the same favourite statues in the Vatican, the same secret prefer- 
ences in regard to views on tjie Campagna. We loved Italy in the same 
way and in the same fiegree ; that is with the difference that I cared less 
for it after I knew her, because I cared so much more for her than for 
anything elie. She painted, she studied Italian, she collected and noted 
the songs of the people, and she had the wit to pick up certain bibelots 
and curiosities — lucky jvoman — before other people had thought of 
them. It was long ago that she passed mi of my ken, and yet I feel 
that she was very modern. • 

Partly as a new-comer (she had been^at Sorrento to give her little 
girl sea-baths), and partly bjfcause;she had her f^wn occupations and 
lived to herself, she was/atheifout of fhe circle at Frascati. Mrs. Goldie 
had gone to see her, however, and she had come over to two or three 
of our parties. Several times I drove to Albano to fetch her, but I 
confess that my quest usually ended in my remaining with her. She 
joined more than one of our picnics (it is ridiculous how many we had), 
and she was notably present on an important occasion, the last general 
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meeting before our little colony dispersed. This was neither more or 
less than a tea-party-— a regular five o’clock tea, though the fashion 
hadn’t yet come in — on the summit of Monte Cavo. It sounds very 
vulgar, but I assure you it was delightful. We went up on foot, on 
ponies, or donkeys : the animals were for the convenience of the ladies, 
and our provisions and utensils were easily carried. The great heat had 
abated; besides, ‘it was late in the day. The Campagna lay beneath us 
like a haunted sea (if yowan imagine that — the ghosts of dead centuries 
walking on the deep) and ^the glow of the afternoon was divine. 
You know it all — the way the Alban mount slopes into the plain and 
the dome of St. Peter’s rises out of it, the colour of the Sabines, which 
look so near, the old grey villages, the ruins of cities, of nations, that 
are scattered on the hills. 

Wilmerding was of our party, as a matter of course, and Mrs. Goldie 
and the three girls and Montaut, confound him, with his communicative 
sense that everything was droll. He hadn’t in his composition a grain 
of respect. Fortunately he didn’t need it to make him happy. We had 
our tea, we looked at the view, we chattered in groups or strolled about 
in couples : no doubt we desecrated sufficiently a sublime historic spot. 
We lingered late, but late as it was we perceived, when we gathered 
ourselves together to descend the little mountain, that Veronica Goldie 
was missing. So was Henry Wilmerding, it presently appeared ; and 
then it came out that they had been seen moving away together. We 
looked for them a little; we called for them; we waited for them. We 
were all there and we talked about them, Mrs. Goldie of course rather 
more loudly than the rest. She qualified their Sb«nce, I remember, 
as a “most extraordinary performance.” Montaut said to me, in a 
lowered voice: “Z>/a6/e, diMe^ diable! ” I remember his caying also: 
“You others are very lucky. What would have been thought if it was 
I ?” We waited in a small, a very small, emljarrassment, and before 
long the yoimg lady turned «ip with her companion. I forget where 
they had been; they told ds, without confusion: they had apparently 
a perfectly good conscience. Vhey had not really been away long ; but 
it so happened that y^e all noticed k and (hat for a quarter of an hour 
we thought of it. Besides, the diisk had considerably deepened. As 
soon as they joined us we started homeward. A little later we all 
separated, and Montaut and I betook ourselves to our own quarters. 
He said to me that evening, in relation to this little incident; “In my 
country, you know, he would have to marry her.” 

“I don’t believe it,” 1 answered. 
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“Well, he would believe it. I’m sure.” 

“I don’t believe that.” 

“Try him and you’ll see. He’ll believe anything.” The idea of 
trying him — such is the levity of youth — took possession of me; but at 
the time I said nothing. Montaut returned to Rome the next day, and 
a few days later I followed him — ^my villeggiatura was over. Our 
afternoon at Monte Cavo had had no consequences that I perceived. 
When I saw Montaut again in Rome one of tl^ first things he said to 
me was : 

“^ell, has Wilmerding proposed ?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Didn’t you tell him he ought?” 

“My dear fellow, he’d knock me down.” 

“Never in the world. He’d thank you for the hint — he’s so candid.” 

I burst out laughing at this, and he asked if our friend had come 
back. When I said I had left him at Fr^lscati he exclaimed : “Why he’s 
compromising her more ! ” 

I didn’t quite undei stand, and I remember asking: 

“Do you think he really ought to offer her marriage, as a gentle- 
^man?” 

“Beyond all doub^, m any civilized society.” 

“What a queer thing, then, is civilization ! Because I’m sure he has 
done* her no harm.” 

“How can you be sure ? However, call it good if you like. It’s a 
benefit one is supposed to p§y for the privilege of conferring.” 

“He won’t see it; 

“He will if you open his eyes.” 

“That’s nqj my business. And there’s no one to make him sec it,” 
I replied. 

“Couldn’t the Honour^ible Blanche make him ? It seems to me I 
would trust her.” 

“Trust her then and be quiet.” 

“You’re afraid of his knocking you do>^,” Montaut said. 

I suppose I replied to his remar]^ jvith another equally derisive, but 
I remember saying a moipent teter : ‘‘Tl’m rather clirious to see if he 
would take such a representation seriously.” 

“I bet you a louis he will ! ” Montaut declared ; and there was some- 
!*fliing in his tone that led me to accept the bet. 
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In Rc^, on a Sunday afternoon, every one went over to St. Peter’s ; 
I don’t know whether j^ie agreeably frivolous habit still prevails : it had 
little to do, I fear, with the spirit of worship. We went to hear the 
music — ^the famous vesper— service of the Papal choir, and also to learn 
the news, to stroll about and talk and look at each other. If we treated 
the great church as a public promenade, or rather as a splendid inter- 
national salon, the fault was not wholly our own, and indeed practically 
there was little profanity in such an attitude. One’s attitude was in- 
significant, and the bright immensity of the place protected conversation 
and even gossip. It struck one not as a particular temple, but as formed 
by the very walls of the faith that has no small pruderies to enforce. 
One early autumn day, in especial, we crossed the Tiber and lifted the 
ponderous leather curtain of the door to get a general view of the 
return of our friends to Rome. Half an hour’s wandering lighted up 
the question of who had arrived, as every one, in his degree, went there 
for a solution of it. At the end of ten minutes I came upon Henry 
Wilmerding; he was standing still, with his head thrown back apd his 
eyes raised to the far-arching dome as if he had felt its spell for the 
first time. The body of the church was almost clear of people; the 
visitors were collected in the chapel where services were held and just 
outside of it ; the splendid chant and the strange high voices of some 
of the choristers came to qs from a great distance. Before Wilmerding 
saw me I had time to say to him; “I thought you intended to remain 
at Frascati till the end of the week.” 

“I did, but I changed, W mind.” 

“You came away suddenly, then ?” 

“Yes, it was rather sudllen.” 

“Are you going back ?” I presently askea. 

“Thwe is nothmg particular to god^ck |or.” 

I hesitated a moment. “Was there anything particular to come away 
for?” 

“My dear fellow, not that I know of,” he replied, with a slight flush* 
in his cheek— an' intimation (not that I needed it) that I had a little the 
air of challenging his right to go and come as he chose. 
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**Not in relation to those ladies?** 

“Those ladies?” 

“Don’t be so unnaturally blank. Your dearest friends.” 

“Do you mean the Goldies?” 

“Don’t overdo it. Whom on earth should I mean?” 

It is difficult to explain, but ihcre was something youthfully bland 
in poor Wilmerding which operated as a provocation: it made him 
seem imperturbable, which he really was not. little discussion with 
Montaut about the success with which he might be made to take a joke 
seriously had not, till this moment, borne aily fruit in my imagination, 
but tfib idea became prolific, or at least it became amusing, as 1 stood 
face to face with him on those solemn fields of marble. There was a 
temptation to see how much he would swallow. He was candid, and 
his candour was like a rather foolish blank page, the gaping, gilt- 
edged page of an album, presenting itself for the receipt of a quotation 
or a thought. Why shouldn’t one write something on it, to see how 
it would look this case the inscription could only be a covert 
pleasantry — an impromptu containing surprise. If Wilmerding was 
innocent, that, no doubt, ought to have made one kind, and I had not 
5Uie faintest intention of being cruel. His blandness might have operated 
to conciliate, and it w''^ only the turn of a hair that it had the other 
effect. That hair, let r .c suppose, was simply the intrinsic brutality — 
or caHit the high animal spirits — of youth. If after the little experiment 
suggested by Montaut had fixed itself in my fancy I let him off, it would 
be because I pitied him. But it was absurd to pity Wilmerding — ^we 
envied him, as I have^hiated too much. If he was the white album page 
seductive to pointed doggerel he was unmistakably gilt-edged. 

“Oh, the Goldies,” he said in a moment~“I wouldn’t have stayed 
\ny longer for them. I came back because I wanted to — I don’t see 
that it requires so much explanation.” 

“No more do I !” I laJfehed. “Come ajjjd listen to the singing.” I 
passed my hand into his arm and we strolled toward the choir and the 
concourse of people assembled before the Wgh doorway. We lingered 
there a little : till this hour I never can recall without an ache for the 
old days the way the aftemoot^ light*,* taking the hdhvenly mi|sic and 
diffusing it, slants through the golden recesses of the white windows, 
set obliquely in the walls. Presently we saw Guy de Montaut in the 
'irowd, and he came toward us after having greeted us with a 
He looked hard at me, with a smile, as if the sight of us together 
reminded him of his wager and he wanted to know whether he had lost 
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or won. I let him know with a glance that he was to be quiet or he 
would spoil everything, and he was quiet as he knew how to be. This 
is not saying much, for he always had an itch to play with fire. It was 
really the desire to keep his hands off Wilmerding that led me to deal 
with our friend in my own manner. I remember that as we stood there 
together Montaut made several humorous attempts to treat him as a 
great conqueror, of which I think Wilmerding honestly failed to 
perceive the drift. It was Montaut’s saying “You ought to bring them 
back — ^we miss them too much,” that made me prepare to draw our 
amiable victim away. 

“They’re not my property,” Wilmerding replied, accepting the 
allusion this time as to the four English ladies. 

“Ah, all of them, mon cher — never supposed !” the Frenchman 
cried, with great merriment, as I broke up our colloquy. I laughed, 
too — ^the image he presented seemed comical then — and judged that 
we had better leave the church. I proposed we should take a turn on 
the Pincian, crossing the Tiber by the primitive ferry which in those days 
still plied at the marble steps of the Ripetta, just under the back- 
windows of the Borghese palace. 

“Montaut was talking nonsense just then, but have they refused* 
you ?” I asked as we took our way along the rustic lane that used to 
wander behind the castle of St. Angelo, skirting the old grassy fortifi- 
cations and coming down to the Tiber between market-gardens, 
vineyards and dusty little trellised suburban drinking-shops which 
had a withered bush over the gate. 

“Have who refused me?” 

“Ah, you keep it up too long !” I answered ; and I was silent a little. 

“What’s the matter v(ith you this afternoon?” he asked. “Why 
can’t you leave the poor Goldies alone?” 

“Why can’t you my dear fellow — that seems to me the natural 
inquiry. Excuse my having caught Montaut’s tone just now. I don’t 
suppose you proposed for all of them.” 

“Proposed ? — I’ve proposed for none of them !” 

“Do yov mean that Mrs. Goldie hasn’t seemed to expect it ?” 

“I <jon’t knoWSvhat she hat seemed 'to expect.” 

“Can’t you imagine what she wOnld naturally look for? If you 
can’t, it’s only another proof of the different way you people see things. 
Of course you have a right to your own way.” 

“I don’t think I know what you are talking about,” said poor 
Wilmerding. 
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“ My dear fellow, I don’t want to be offensive, dotting my i’s so. You 
can easily tell me it’s none of my business.” 

“It isn’t you being plain that would be offensive — ^it’s your kicking 
up such a dust.” 

“You’re very right,” I said; “I’ve taken a' liberty and I beg your 
pardon. We’ll talk about something else.” 

We talked about nothing, however; we went our way in silence and 
reached the bank of the river. We waited foj the ferryman without 
further speech, but I was conscious that a bewilderment was working 
in my companion. As I relate my behavifiur to you it strikes me, at 
this distance of time, as that of a very demon. All I can say is that it 
seemed to me innocent then : youth and gaiety and reciprocity, and 
something in the sophisticating Roman air which converted all life 
into a pleasant comedy, apologized for me as I went. Besides, I had no 
vision of consequences : my part was to prove, as against the too mock- 
ing Montaut, that there would be no consequence at all. I remember 
the way Wilmerdjug, as we crossed, sat on the edge of the big flat boat, 
looking down at the yellow swirl of the Tiber. He didn’t meet my eye, 
and he was serious; which struck me as a promise of further enter- 
tainment. From the Ripetta we strolled to the Piazza del Popolo, and 
then began to mount ne of the winding ways that diversify the slope 
of the Pincian. Befoic we got to the top Wilmerding said to me: 
“Wliat do you mean by the different way ‘we people’ see things? 
Whom do you mean by us people ?” 

“You innocent children of the west, most unsophisticated of 
Yankees. Your ideas# your standards, your measures, vour manners 
are different.” 

“The ide^ and the manners of gentlemen are the same all the 
world over.” 

“Yes — I fear I can’t gainsay you there,” I replied, “I don’t ask for 
the least allowance on tfie score of being^a child of the west. I don’t 
propose to be a barbarian anywhere. 

“You’re the best fellow in the world,” f continued ; “but it’s never- 
theless true — I have been impressed with it on various occasions — 
that your countrypeople have*^n perfect good faith^a different attitude 
toward women. They tliink cfertain things possible that we Europeans, 
cynical and corrupt, look at with a suspicious eye.” 

“What things do you mean ?” 

“Oh, don’t you know them? You have more freedom than 
we.” 
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Ah, never ! ’’ my companion cried, in a tone of conviction that still 
rings in my ears. 

“What I mean is that you have less,” I said, laughing. “Evidently 
women, chez vous^ are not so easily compromised. You must live, 
over there, in a state of Arcadian, or rather of much more than Arcadian 
innocence. You can do all sorts of things without committing your- 
selves. With a quarter of them, in this uncomfortable hemisphere, one 
is up to one's neck in engagements." 

“In engagements ?” 

“One has given pledges that have in honour to be redeemed — ^unless 
a fellow chooses to wriggle out of them. There is the question of 
intentions, and the question of how far, in the eyes of the world, people 
have really gone. Here it’s the fashion to assume, if there is the least 
colour for it, that they have gone pretty far. I daresay often they 
haven’t. But they get the credit of it. That’s what makes them often 
ask themselves — or each other — ^why they mayn’t as well die for sheep 
as for lambs." 

“I know perfectly well what you mean: that’s precisely what 
makes me so careful," said Wilmerding. I burst into mirth at this 
— I liked him even better when he was subtle than when he was 
simple. 

“You’re a dear fellow and a gentleman to the core, and it’s all right, 
and you have only to trust your instincts. There goes the Boccarosa," 
I said, as we entered the gardens which crown the hill and which used 
to be as pleasantly neglected of old as they are regulated and cockney- 
fied to-day. The lovely afternoon was waning and Jhe good-humoured, 
blas6 crowd (it has been so much, in its time) formed a public to admire 
the heavy Roman coaches, laden with yellow princip^essas, which 
rumbled round the contracted circle. The old statues in the shrubbery, 
the colour of the sunset, the view of St. Peter’s, the pines against the 
sky on Monte Mario, and ay the roofs and towers of Rome between — 
these things are doubtless a still fresher remembrance with you than 
with me. 1 leaned with Wilntbrding against the balustrade of one of the 
terraces and we gave the usual tribute of a gaze to the dome of Michael 
Angelo. Then myi^mpanion ti^lce o?A, with perfect irrelevance: 

“Don’t you think I’ve been careful enough ?’’ 

It’s needless — ^it would be odious — ^to tell you in detail what advantage 
I took of this. 1 hated (1 told him) the slang of the subject, but 1 was 
bound to say he would be generally judged — in any English, in any 
French circle — to have shown what was called marked interest. 
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“Marked interest in what ? Marked interest in whom ? You canH 
appear to have been attentive to four women at once.” 

“Certainly not. But isn*t there one of whom you may be held 
3articularly to have distinguished ?” 

“One?” Wilmerding stared. “You don’t mean the old lady?” 

Commediante ! does your conscience say absolutely nothing to 
you?” 

“My conscience ? What has that got to do wjth it ?” 

“Call it then your sense of the way that — to effete prejudice — ^the 
affair qiay have looked.” 

“The affair — ^what aflfair?” 

“Honestly, can’t you guess ? Surely there is one of the young ladies 
to whom the proprieties point with a tolerably straight finger.” 

He hesitated; then he cried; “Heaven help me- -you don’t mean 
Veronica?” The pleading wail with which he uttered this question 
was almost tragic, and for a moment his fate, trembled in the balance. 
I was on the point of letting him off, as 1 may say, if he disliked the 
girl so much as that. It was a revelation — I didn’t know how much he 
did dislike her. But at this moment a carriage stopped near the place 
’^k'here we had rested, and. turning round, I saw it contained two ladles 
whom I knew. They g’ i*ted me and prepared to get out, so that I had 
to go and help them. But before I did this I said to my companion ; 
“Don’^ worry, after all. It will all blow over.” 

“Upon my word, it will have to !” 1 heard him ejaculate as I left 
him. He turned back to the view of St. Peter’s. My ladies alighted 
and wished to walk a little, anS I spent five minutes with them; after 
which, when I lookea for Wilmerding, he had disappeared. The last 

f ords he had^poken had had such a sharp note of impatience that 
was reassured. I had ruffled him, but I had won my bet of 
Montaut. 

Late that night (I had just come in — I ^as never at home in the 
evening) there was a tinkle of my bell, and gny servant informed me 
that the signorino of the “American Embas!^^” wished to speak to me. 
Wilmerding was ushered in, very pale, so pale that I thought he had 
come to demand satisfaction of^eYor having tried %> make a fool of 
him. But he hadn’t, it soon appeared ; he hadn’t in the least : he*waiited 
explanations, but they were quite of another kind. He only wished to 
grrive at the truth— to ask me two or three earnest questions. I ought 
of course to have told him on the spot that I had only been making 
use of him for a slight psychological experiment. But I didn’t, and 
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this omission was my great fault. 1 can only declare, in extenuation 
of it, that I had scruples about betraying Montaut. Besides, 1 did cling 
a little to my experiment. There was something that fascinated me in 
the idea of the supreme sacrifice he was ready to make if it should 
become patent to him that he had put upon an innocent girl, or upon 
a confiding mother, a slight, a disappointment even purely conven- 
tional. 1 urge^ him to let me lay the ghost 1 had too inconsiderately 
raised, but at the same time I was curious to see what he would do if 
the idea of reparation should take possession of him. He would be 
consistent, and it would be strange to see that. I remember saying to 
him before he went away: “Have you really a very great objection 
to Veronica Goldie ?“ I thought he was going to reply, “I loathe her! “ 
But he answered: “A great objection? I pity her, if I’ve deceived 
her.” 

“Women must have an easy time in your country,” I said: and I 
had an idea the remark would contribute to soothe him. Nevertheless, 
the next day, early in the afternoon, being still uneasy, I went to his 
lodgings. 1 had had, by a rare chance, a busy morning, and this was 
the first* moment I could spare. Wilmerding had delightful quarters 
in an old palace with a garden — ^an old palace with old busts ranged' 
round an old loggia and an old porter in an old cocked hat and a coat 
that reached to his heels leaning against the portone. From this 
functionary I learned that the signorino had quitted Rome in^a two- 
horse carriage an hour before : he had gone back to Frascati — he had 
taken a servant and a portmanteau. This news did not confirm my 
tranquillity in'exactly the degree I cbuld hqve wished, and I stood 
there looking, and 1 suppose feeling, rather blank while I considered it. 
A moment later I was surprised in this attitude by Gi^ de Montaut, 
who turned into the court with the step of a man bent on the same' 
errand as myself. We looked at each other — he with a laugh, I with 
a frown — and then I said: “I don’t like if— he’s gone.” 

“Gone — to America 

“On the contrary, bacl^to the hills.” 

Montaut’s laugh rang out, and he exclaimed : “Of course you don’t 
like it ! Please t^hand me over^he s^^^n of money that 1 have had the 
honour of winning from you.’"’ 

“Not so fast. What proves to you that you’ve won it ?” 

“Why, his going like this — after the talk I had with him this^ 
morning.” 

“What talk had you with him this morning?” 
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Montaut looked at the old porter, who of course couldn’t under- 
stand us, but, as if he scented the drift of things, was turning his per- 
ceptive Italian eye from one of us to the other. “Come and walk with 
“me, and I’ll tell you. The drollest thing !’’ he went on, as we passed 
back to the street. “The poor child has been to see me.” 

“To propose to you a meeting?” 

“Not a bit, to ask my advice.” 

“Your advice?” 

“As to how to act in the premises. // est impayable." 

“Ai%d what did you say to him ?” 

“I said Veronica was one of the most charming creatures I had ever 
seen.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“ Tudieuy mon cher, so ought you, if you come to that ! ” Montaut 
replied, taking his hand out of my arm. 

“It’s just what T am. We’re a pair of scoundrels.” 

“Speak for yauisclf. I wouldn’t have missed it for the world.” 

“You wouldn’t have missed what ?” 

“His visit to me to-day— such an exhibition !” 

“What did he exhibit'^” 

“The desire to be r -reel — but in a degree ! You’re a race apart, 
vous autresy 

“Don’t lump him and me together,” I said; “the immeasurable 
ocean divides us. Besides, it’s you who were stickling for correctness. 
It was your insistence to me on what he ought to do — on what the 
family would have ayight to expect him to do —that was the origin 
of the inquiry in which (yesterday, when I met him at St. Peter’s) I so 
.jashly embarked.” , 

“Mv dear fellow, the beauty of it is that the family have brought 
no pressure: that’s an element I was taking for granted. He has no 
claim to recognize, because none has been ^iiide. He tells me that the 
Honourable Blanche, after her daughter’s escapade with him, didn’t 
open her mouth. Ces AnglaisesT'* 

“Perhaps that’s the way she made her claim,” I suggested. “But 
why the deuce, then, couldn’t V ^ Q^et ?” 

“It’s exactly what he thinks— that she may have been quiet out of 
delicacy. He’s inimitable ! ” 

? “Fancy, in such a matter, his wanting advice !” I groaned, much 
troubled. We had stopped outside, under the palace windows ; the sly 
porter, from the doorway, was still looking at us. 
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**Call it information,” said Montaut. 

” But 1 gave him lots, last night. He came to me. He wanted more — 
be wanted to be sure ! He wanted an honest impression; he begged 
me, as a favour to him, to be very frank. Had he definitely, yes or no, 
according to my idea, excited expectations? I told him, definitely, 
yes — according to my idea !” 

“I shall go after him,” I declared; “I shall overtake him — shall 
bring him back.” ^ 

“You’ll not play fair, then.” 

“Play be hanged ! Ttfe fellow mustn’t sacrifice his life.” 

“Where’s the sacrifice? — she’s quite as good as he. I don’t detest 
poor Veronica — she has possibilities, and also very pretty hair. What 
pretensions can he have? He’s touching, but he’s only a cotton- 
spinner and a blockhead. Besides, it offends an aimable Frangais to 
see three unmated virgins withering in a row. You people don't mind 
that sort of thing, but it violates our sense of form — of proper arrange- 
ment. Girls marry, que diable ! ” 

“I notice they don’t marry you !” I cried. 

“I don’t go and hide in the bushes with them. Let him arrange it — 
I like to see people act out their character. Don’t spoil this — it will be 
perfect. Such a story to tell ! ” 

“Ju telll We shall blush for it for ever. Besides, we can tell it 
even if he does nothing.” 

“Not I — I shall boast of it. I shall have done a good action, I shall 
have assuri un^ort to a portionless girl.” 

Montaut took hold of me again, for I threatened to run after Wil- 
merding, and he made me walk about with him for half an hour. He 
took some trouble to pei;|5uade me that further interfejence would be 
an unwarranted injury to Veronica Goldie. She had apparently got u 
husband — had no right to dash him from her lips. 

“Getting her a husban<J was none of my business.” 

“You did it by acciefent, and so you can leave it.” 

“I had no business to fry him.” 

“You believed he would resist.” 

“I don’t find A so amusingrhs Von’’ I said, gloomily. 

“What’s amusing is that he has had no equivalent,” Montaut broke 
out. 

“No equivalent ?” 

“He’s paying for what he didn’t have, I gather, eh? V imbecile / 
It’s a reparation without an injury.” 
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“It’s an iiyury without a provocation !“ I answered, breaking away 
from him. 

I went straight to the stables at which I kept my horse — ^we all kept 
horses in Rome, in those days, for the Campagna was an incomparable 
riding-ground — and ordered the animal to be brought immediately to 
Porta San Giovanni. There was some delay, for I reached this point, 
even after the time it took me to change my dress, a good while before 
he came. When he did arrive I sprang into the saddle and dashed out 
of the gate. I soon got upon the grass and pTit the good beast to his 
speq^, and I shall never forget that rich afternoon’s ride. It seemed 
to me almost historic, at the time, and I thought of all the celebrated 
gallops, or those of poetry and fiction, that had been taken to bring 
good news or bad, to warn of dangers, to save cities, to stay executions. 
I felt as if staying an execution were now the object of mine. I took 
the directions of the Appian way, where so many panting steeds, in the 
succession of ages, had struck fire from the stones; the ghostly 
aqueducts watched me as I passed, and these romantic associations 
gave me a sense of heroism. It was dark when I strained up the hill 
to Frascati, but there were lights in the windows of Wilmerding’s 
villa, toward which I first pressed my course. I rode straight into the 
court, and called up ' ) him — there was a window open ; and he looked 
out and asked in unconcealed surprise what had brought me from 
Roqje. “ Let me in and I’ll tell you,’’ I said ; and his servant came down 
and admitted me, summoning another member of the establishment 
to look after my horse. 

It was very well tc^ say tcT Wilmerding that I would tell him what 
had brought me: That was not so easy after I had been introduced 
into his room. Then I saw that something very important had 
happened: Tiis whole aspect instantly told me so. He w'as half- 
undressed — he was preparing for dinner — he was to dine at Mrs. 
Goldie’s. This he explained to me without any questions of mine, 
and it led me to say to him, with, I suspect, a tremor in my voice: 
“Then you have not yet seen her?’’ 

“On the contrary : I drove to their villa as soon as I got there. I’ve 
been there these two hours,*^ pfdhiiscd them to^o back to dine — ^I 
only came round here !6 tidy myself a little.’’ I looked at Tiim hard, 
and he added : “I’m engaged to be married.’’ 

“To which of them?’’ I asked; and the question seemed to m.' 
absurd as soon as I had spoken it. 

“Why, to Veronica ’’ 
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“Any of them would do,” I rejoined, though this was not much 
better. And 1 turned round and looked out of the window into the 
dark. The tears rose to my eyes — had ridden heroically, but 1 had 
not saved the city. 

“What did you desire to say to me ?” Wilmerding went on. 

“Only that I wish you all the happiness you deserve,” I answered, 
facing him agahi. 

“Did you gallop out here for that ?” he inquired. 

“I might have done ft for less !” I laughed, awkwardly; but he was 
very mild — ^he didn't fly at ‘me. They had evidently been very nice to 
him at the house — ^well they might be ! Veronica had shaken her hair 
in his eyes, and for the moment he had accepted his fate. 

“You had better come back and dine with me,” he said. 

“On an occasion so private — so peculiar — when you want them all 
to yourself? Never in the world.” 

“What then will you do here — alone?” 

“I’ll wash and dress first, if you’ll lend me some things.” 

“ My man will give you everything you need.” 

His kindness, his courtesy, his extraordinary subjection to his un- 
necessary doom filled me with a kind of anguish, and I determined 
that I would save him even yet. I had a sudden inspiration — it was at 
least an image of help. “To tell the truth, I didn’t ride from Rome at 
such a rate only to be the first to congratulate you. I’ve taken you 
on the way; but a considerable part of my business is to go and see 
Mrs. Rushbrook.” 

“ Mrs. Rushbrook ? Do you call thi^ on yq^ir way ? She lives at 
Albano.” 

“Precisely; and when I’ve brushed myself up a bit and had a little 
bread and wine I shall drive over there.” 

“It will take you a full hour, in the dark.” 

“I don’t care for that — I want to see hcf. It came over me this 
afternoon.” 

Wilmerding looked at me a moment without any — visible — irony 
and demanded, with positive solemnity: “Do you wish to propose to 
her?” 

“Oh, if she’d marry me it would suit me !’’But she won’t. At least 
she won’t yet. She makes me wait too long. All the same I want to 
see her.” 

“She’s very charming,” said Wilmerding, simply. He finished 
dressing and went off to dine with Veronica, while I passed into another 
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room to repair my own disorder. His servant gave me some things 
that would serve me for the night ; for it was my purpose, at Albano, to 
sleep at the inn, I was so horrified at what I had done, or what I had 
not Succeeded in undoing, that I hungered for consolation, or at least 
for advice. Mrs. Rushbrook shone before me in the gloom as a generous 
dispenser of that sort of comfort. 



There was nothing extraordinary in my going to see her, but there 
was something very extraordinary in my taking such an hour for the 
purpose. J was supposed to be settled in Rome again, but it was ten 
o’clock at night when I turned up at the old inn at Albano. Mrs. 
Rushbrook had not gone to bed, and she greeted me with a certain 
lalarm, though the theop' of our intercourse was that she was always 
glad to see me. I O’ red supper and a room for the night, but I 
couldn’t touch the repast before I had been ushered into the vast and 
vaulted apartment which she used as a parlour, the florid bareness of 
which would have been*" vulgar in any country but Italy. She asked 
me immediately if 1 had brought bad news, and I replied: “Yes, but 
only about myself. Thq^’s not Exactly it,” I added; “it’s about Henrv 
Wilmerding.” 

“Henry Wilmerding?” She appeared ^for the moment not to 
recognize the name. 

“He’s going to marry Veronica Goldie.” 

Mrs. Rushbrook stared? “ Que me conte^vous Id ? Have you come 
all this way to tell me that ?” 

“But he is — it’s all settled — ^it’s awful I#” I went on. 

“What do I care, and what’ do you mean?” 

“I’ve got into a mess, and l^aftt®y^u to advise jpe and to get me 
out of it,” I persisted. ' 

“ My poor friend, you must make it a little clearer then,” she smiled. 
♦fSit down, please— and have you had your dinner?” 

She had been sitting at one end of her faded saloon, where, as the 
autumn night was fresh at Albano, a fire of faggots was crackling in 
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the big marble-framed cavern of the chimney^ Her books, her work, 
her materials for writing and sketching, were scattered near : the place 
was a comfortable lamplit comer in the genera] blankness. There was 
a piano near at hand, and beycmd it were the doors of further chambeia, ' 
in one of which my hostess's^ttle daughter was asleep. There was 
always something vaguely annoying to me in these signs of occupation 
and independence : they seemed to limit the ground on which one could 
appeal to her for oneself. 

“I’m tired and I’m^iungry,” I said, “but I can’t think of my dinner 
till I’ve talked to you.’’ • 

“Have you come all the way from Rome ?’’ 

“More than all the way, because I’ve been at Frascati.’’ 

“And how did you get here?’’ 

“I hired a chaise and pair at Frascati — ^the man drove me over.’’ 

“At this hour ? You weren’t afraid of brigands ?’’ 

• “Not when it was a question of seeing you. You must do something 
for me — ^you must stop it.’’ 

“What must I do, and what must I stop ?’’ said Mrs. Rushbrook, 
sitting down. 

“This odiotis union — it’s too unnatural.’’ 

“I see, then. Veronica’s to marry someone, and you want her for 
yourself.’’ 

“Don’t be cruel, and don’t torment me — ^I’m sore enough already. 
You know well enough whom I want to iti^rry !’’ I broke out. 

“How can I stop anything?’’ Mrs. Rushbrook asked. 

“When I see you this way, at homej between the fire and the lamp, 
with the empty place beside you — ^an image of cJlarming domesticity — 
do you suppose I have any doubt as to what I want ?’’ 

She rested her eyes on tjie fire, as if she were turning my words over 
as an act of decent courtesy and of pretty form. But immediately 
afterwards she said: “If you’ve come ouf here to make love to me, 
please say so at once, sy mat we may have it over on tiie spot. You 
will gain nothing whatever by it.’’ 

“I’m not such a fool as to have given you such a chance to snub 
me. That woul^have been pcesTofnp^us, and what is at the bottom 
of my Errand tms evening is extreme bumfflty. Don’t therefore think 
you’ve gained the advantage of putting me in my place. You’ve done 
nothing of the sort, for I haven’t come out of it-*^xcept, indeed, so fa? 
as to try a bad joke on Wilmerding. It has turned out even worse than 
was probable. You’re clever, you’re sympathetic, you’re kind.’’ 
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“What has Wilmerding to do with that ?” 

“Try and get him off. That’s the sort of thing a woman can do.” 

“I don’t in the least follow you, you know. Who is Wilmerding ?” 

“Surely you remember him— you’ve seen him at Frascati, in Rome. 
The fellow who is always opening the door for you and finding the 
things you lose.” 

“The things I lose?” 

“I mean the things women lose. He went^with us the other day to 
Monte Cavo.” 

“Xnd got himself lost with the girl ? 'Oh yes, I recall him,” said 
Mrs. Rushbrook. 

“It was the- darkest hour of his life — or rather of mine. I told him 
that after that the only thing he could do was to marry Veronica. And 
he has believed me.” 

“Does he believe everything you tell him ?” Mrs. Rushbrook asked. 

“Don’t be Impertinent, because I feel very wicked. He loathes 
Veronica.” 

“Then why does he marry her?” 

“Because I worked upon him. It’s comical — yet it’s dreadful.” 

“Is he an idiot — ca’-'t be judge for himself?” said Mrs. Rushbrook. 

“He’s marrying hv for good manners. I persuaded him they require 
it.” 

“And don’t they, then?” 

“Not the least in the world !” 

“Was that your idea of good manneis? Why did you do it?” 

“I didn’t — I ba^od out, as soon as I saw he believed me. But it 
was too late. Besides, a friend of mine had a hand in it — he went 
further thai^ I. I may as well tell you tljfit it’s Guy de Montaut, the 
little Frenchman of the Embassy, whonkyou’ll remember — he was of 
our party at Monte C^vo. Between us, in pure sport and without 
meaning any harm, we have brought tjjjis thing on. And now I’m 
devoured with remorse — it wasn’t a creditable performance.” 

“What was the beauty of the joke?<’ Mrs. Rushbrook inquired, 
with exasperating serenity. 

“Don’t ask me now— I dop’t ^e^ ! It seems to me hideous.” 

“And M. Montaut, has lie any compunction?^ 

“Not a bit — ^he looks at it from the point of viev^of the Goldies. 
Veronica is a fille sans dot, and not generally liked ; therefore wllii 
poor prospects. He has put a husband in her way — a, rich, good- 
natured young mj*n, without encumbrances and of high character. It’s 
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a service, where a service was needed, of which he is positively 
proud.” 

Mrs. Rushbrook looked at me reflectively, as if she were trying to 
give me her best attention and to straighten out this odd story. 

‘•Mr. Wilmerding is rich?” she asked in a moment. 

“Dear me, yes-7-very well off.” 

“And of high character ?” 

“An excellent fellow-x-without a fault.” 

“I don’t understand him. then.” 

“No more do I !” 

“Then what can we do ? How can we interfere ?” my companion 
went on. 

“That’s what I want you to tell me. It’s a woman’s business — that’s 
why I’ve tumbled in on you here. You must invent something, you 
must attempt something.” 

“My dear friend, what on earth do I care for Mr. Wilmerding?” 

“You ought to care — ^he’s a knight of romance. Do it for me, then.” 

“Oh, for you !” my hostess laughed. 

“Don’t you pity me — doesn’t my situation appeal to you?” 

“Not a bit ! It’s grotesque.” 

“That’s because you don’t know.” 

“What is it I don’t know ?” 

“Why, in the first place, what a particularly fhabby thing it was to 
play such a trick on Wilmerding — a gentleman and a man that never 
injured a fly ; and, jn the second place, hqw miserable he’ll be and how 
little comfort he’ll have with Veronica.” 

“What is the matter with Veronica — is she so bad ?” 

“You know them all — one doesn’t want to marry them. Fancy 
putting oneself deliberately* under Mrs. Goldie’s heel ! The great 
matter with Veronica is that, left to liimself, he would never have 
dreamed of her. That’s enwgh.” 

“You say he hasn’t a fault,” Mrs. Rushbrook replied. “But isn’t 
it rather a fault that he’s sufch a booby ?” 

“I don’t know whether it’s becaujeJ’m rather exalted, rather morbid, 
in my reaction ag^Aist my momentary layity,.th?it he strikes me as so 
far from being a booby that I really think what he has engaged to do 
is very fine, if* without intending it, and in ignorance of the social 
perspective of a country not his own, he has appeared to go so far 
that they have had a ri^t to expect he would go further, he’s willing 
to pay the penalty. Poor fellow, he pays for all of us.” 
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“Surely he’s very meek,” said Mrs. Rushbrook. 

“He’s what you call a muff.” 

“Qwe voulez-vous? He’s simple — ^he’s generous.” 

“I see what you mean — I like that.” 

“You would like him if you knew him. He has acted like a gallant 
gentleman — ^from a sense of duty.” 

“It is rather fine,” Mrs. Rushbrook murmured. 

“ He’s too good for Veronica,” I continue^. 

“And you want me to tell her so ?” 

“Well, something of that sort. I wanf you to arrange it.” 

“I’m much obliged — that’s a fine large order!” my companion 
laughed. 

“Go and see Mrs. Goldie, intercede with her, entreat her to let 
him go, tell her that they really oughtn’t to take advantage of a momen- 
tary aberration, an extravagance of magnanimity.” 

“Don’t you think it’s your place to do all that?” 

“Do you iina^jlne it would do any good — that they would release 
him?” I demanded. 

“How can I tell ? You could try. Is Veronica very fond of him ?” 
Mrs. Rushbrook pursued, 

“I don’t think an'* of I hem can really be very fond of any one who 
isn’t* smart’. They . ant certain things that don’t belong to Wilmerding 
at ^1 — to his nationality or his type. He isn’t at all ‘smart’, in their 
sense.” 

“Oh yes, their sense : I know it. It’s not a nice sense 1 ” Mrs. Rush- 
brook exclaimed, with a critical sigh. 

“At the same lime Veronica is dying to be married, and they 
are delightgd with his money. It niajees up for deficiencies,” I 
explained. 

“And is there so much of it ?” 

“Lots and lots. I know by the way Ijp lives.” 

“ An American, you say ? One doesn’t Jpiow Americans.” 

“How do you mean, one doesn’t kmfw them ?” 

“They’re vague to me. One doesn’t meet many.” 

“More’s the pity, inhey’f§ all lilie Wilmerding^ But the^ can’t be. 
You must know him — ^f^m sure you’ll like him.” 

“He comes back to me; I see his face now,” said Mrs. Rushbrook. 
“Isn’t he rather good-looking?” 

“Well enough; but I’ll say he’s another Antinous if it will interest 
you for him.” 
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“What I don’t understand is your responsibility,” my friend re- 
marked after a moment. “If he insists and persists, how is it your 
fault ?” 

“Oh, it all comes back to that. I put it into his head — perverted 
his mind. I started him on the fatal course — I administered the primary 
push.” 

“Why can’t you confess your misdemeanour to him, then?” 

“I have confessed — ^th^t is, almost. I attenuated, I retracted, when 
I saw how seriously he took it ; I did what I could to pull him back. 
I rode after him to-day and almost killed my horse. But it was no use — 
he had moved so abominably fast.” 

“How fast do you mean?” 

“I mean that he had proposed to Veronica a few hours after I first 
spoke to him. He couldn’t bear it a moment longer — mean the 
construction of his behaviour as shabby.” 

“He is rather a knight !” murmured Mrs. Rushbrook. 

“// est impayable, as Montaut says. Montaut practised upon him 
without scruple. 1 really think it was Montaut who settled him. 

“Have you told him, then, it was a trick,” my hostess demanded. 

I hesitated. “No, not quite that.” 

“Are you afraid he’ll cut your throat ?” 

“Not in the least. I would give him my throat if it would do any 
good. But he would cut it and then cut his own. I mean he’d^still 
many the girl.” * 

“Perhaps he does love her,” Mrs. Rushbrook suggested. 

“I wish I could^hink it !” 

She was silent a moment; then she asked: “Does he love someone 
else?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Well then,” said Mrs, Rushbrook, “the only thing for you to do, 
that I can see, is to take her his hands.” 

“To take Veronica off?#” 

“That would be the only Veal reparation. Go to Mrs. Goldie to- 
morrow and tell her your little stor^ &y : ‘I want to prevent marriage, 
and I’v^ {bought the most tEfectiv^*thi^. If / will take her, 
she will let him go, won’t she ? Therefore consider that I will take 
her.’” 

“I would almost do that; I have really thought of it,” I answered. 
“But Veronica wouldn’t take me.” 

“How do you know ?. It’s your duty to try.” 
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‘‘Fve no money.” 

“No, but you’re smart. And then you’re charming.’* 

“Ah, you’re cruel — ^you’re not so sorry for me as 1 should like !” 
I returned. 

“I thought that what you wanted was that I should be sorry for 
Mr. Wilmerding. You must bring him to see me,” said Mrs. Rush- 
brook. 

“And do you care so little about me that y^u could be witness of 
my marrying another woman ? I enjoy the way you speak of it ! ” 
I cried. 

“Wouldn’t it all be for your honour? That’s what I care about,” 
she laughed. 

“I’ll bring Wilmerding to see you to-morrow: /re’// make you 
serious,” I declared. 

“Do, I shall be delighted to see him. But go to Mrs. Goldie, too — 
it is yoiu* duty.” 

“Why mine oniy? Why shouldn’t Montaut marry her?” 

“You forget that he has no compunction.” 

“And is that the only thing you can recommend ?” 

“I’ll think it over — I’ll tell you to-morrow,” Mrs. Rushbrook said. 
“Meanwhile, I do li* your American — he sounds so unusual.” 1 
remember her exclainimg further, before we separated: “Your poor 
Wilmerding — ^he is a K^ght ! But for a diplomatist — fancy ! ” 

It was agreed between us the next day that she should drive over 
to Frascati with me; and the vehicle which had transported me to 
Albano and remained Ihe night at the hotel conveyed us, before noon, 
in the opposite sense, along the side of the hills and the loveliest road 
iiin the world-^through the groves and gayiens, past the monuments 
and ruins and the brown old villages with«feudal and papal gateways 
that overhang the histogc plain. If I begged Mrs. Rushbrook to 
accompany me there was always the reajpy enough for that in the 
extreme charm of her society. The day, moreover, was lovely, and a 
drive in those regions was always a drive.* Besides, I still attached the 
idea of counsel and aid to Mrs. Rushbrook’s presence, in spite of her 
not having as yet, in regard If my*d^culty, any s^ceptable remedy 
to propose. She had told me she would try to think of something and 
she now assured me she had tried, but the happy idea that would put 
^everything right had not descended upon her. The most she could 
say was that probably the marriage wouldn’t really take place. There 
was time for accidents ; 1 should get off with my. fright ; the girl would 
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see how little poor Wilmerding^s heart was in it and wouldn't have 
the ferocity to drag him to the altar. 1 endeavoured to take that view, 
but through my magnifying spectacles I could only see Veronica as 
ferocious, and I remember saying to Mrs. Rushbrook, as we journeyed 
together: “I wonder if they would take money." 

“Whose money — ^yours?" 

“Mine — ^whaf money have I? I mean poor Wilmerding’s." 

“You can always |sk them — ^it’s a possibility,” my companion 
answered ; from which I saw she quite took for granted I would intercede 
with the Honourable Blache. This was a formidable prospect, a 
meeting on such delicate ground, but I steeled myself to it in proportion 
as I seemed to perceive that Mrs. Rushbrook held it to be the least 
effort I could reputably make. 1 desired so to remain in her good 
graces that 1 was ready to do anything that would strike her as gallant 
— didn't want to be so much less of a “knight” than the wretched 
Wilmerding. What I most hoped for — secretly, however, clinging 
to the conception of a clever woman’s tact as infinite — was that she 
would speak for me either to Mrs. Goldie or to Veronica herself. 
She had powers of manipulation and she would manipulate. It was 
true that she protested any such expectation, declaring that inter- 
cession on her part would be in the worst possible taste and would, 
moreover, be attributed to the most absurd motives : how could I fail 
to embrace a truth so flagrant ? If she was stil] supposed to be frying 
to think of something, it was something that 1 could do. Fortunately 
she didn’t say again to me that the solution was that I should “take 
over” Veronica; for I could scarcely have endured that. You may ask 
why, if she had nothing to suggest and wished to^ out of it, if above 
all she didn’t wish, in genq'al, to encourage me, she shq^ld have gone 
with me on this occasion to Frascati. I can only reply that that was 
her own affair, and I was so far from quarrelling with such a favour 
that as we roUed together ^ong the avenues of ilex, in the exquisite 
Roman weather, I was almost happy. 

1 went straight to Mrs. Goldie’s residence, as 1 should have gone to 
a duel, and it was agreed that Mrs. Rushbrook should drive on to the 
Villa Mpndragoj^, where I would ipjoin^her after the imperfect 
vindication of my honour. The Villa Mondragone — you probably 
remember its ‘^pompous, painted, faded extent and its magnificent 
terrace — was open to the public, and any lover of old Rome was 
grateful for a pretext for strolling in its picturesque, neglected, en- 
chanted groimds. It had been a resource for all of us Frascati, but 
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Mrs. Rushbrook had not seen so much of it as the rest of us, or as 
she desired. 

1 may as well say at once that 1 shall not attempt to make my 
encounter with the terrible dowager a vivid scene to you, for to this 
day I see it only through a blur of embarrassment and confusion, a 
muddle of difficulties suspended like a sort of enlarging veil before a 
monstrous Gorgon face. What I had to say to Mrs. Goldie was in 
truth neither easy nor pleasant, and my storg was so abnormal a one 
that she may well have been excused for staring at me, with a stony 
refusal to comprehend, while 1 stammered it forth. 

I was even rather sorry for her, inasmuch as it was not the kind of 
appeal that she had reason to expect, and as her imagination had surely 
never before been led such a dance. 1 think it glimmered upon her at 
first, from my strange manner, that I had come to ask for one of the 
other girls ; but that illusion cannot have lasted long. I have no idea 
of the order or succession of the remarks that we exchanged ; I only 
recall that at a given moment Mrs. Goldie rose, in righteous wrath, 
to cast me out of her presence. Everything was a part of the general 
agitation; for the house had been startled by the sudden determination 
of its mistress to return to Rome. Of this she informed me as soon as 
I presented myself .nd she apprised me in the same breath, you may 
be sure, of the important cause. Veronica’s engagement had altered 
all their plans ; she w^ to be married immediately, absence and delay 
being incompatible with dear Hemy’s official work (I winced at “dear 
Henry”), and they had no^time to lose for conference, with dress- 
makers and shopljeopers. Veronica had* gone out for a walk with 
dear Henry ; and the other girls, with one of the maids, had driven to 
Rome, at aa early hour, to see about putting to rights the apartment 
in Via Babuino. It struck me as chamcteristic of the Honourable 
Blanche that she had rQpiained on the spot, as if to keep hold of dear 
Henry. 

These announcements gave me, of course, my opening. “Can’t you 
see he is only going through with it as d duty ? Do you mean to say 
you were not very much surpriged^when he proposed ?” I fearlessly 
demanded. 

I maintained that it was not a duty — ^that Wilmerding had a morbid 
sense of obligation and that at that rate any one of us ‘might be hauled 
up for the simple sociability, the innocent conviviality of youth. I 
made a clean breast of it and tried to explain the little history of my 
unhappy friend’s mistake. I am not very prpud of any part of my 
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connection with this episode; but though it was a delicate matter to 
tell a lady that it had been a blunder to offer marriage to her daughter* 
what I am on the whole least ashamed of is the manner in which I 
fronted the Honourable Blanche. I was supported by the sense that 
she was dishonest in pretending that she had not been surprised — 
that she had regarded our young man as committed to such a step. 

This was rubbish — ^her surprise had been at least equal to her 
satisfaction. I was irrita}ed by her quick assumption, at first, that if 
I wanted the engagement broken it was because 1 myself was secretly 
enamoured of the girl. 

Before I went away she put me to the real test, so that I was not 
able to say afterwards to Mrs. Rushbrook that the opportunity to be 
fully heroic had not been offered me. She gave me the queerest look 
I had ever seen a worldly old woman give, and proffered an observation 
of which the general copious sense was this : Come I do see what you 
mean, and though you have made a pretty mess with your French 
monkeytricks, it may be that if dear Henry’s heart isn’t in it it simply 
isn’t, and that my sweet, sensitive girl will in the long run have to pay 
too much for what looks now like a tolerably good match. It isn’t so 
brilliant after all, for what do we really know about him or about his 
obscure relations in the impossible country to which he may wish to 
transplant my beloved ? He has money, or rather expectations, but 
he has nothing else, and who knows about ^^American fortunes? 
Nothing appears to be settled or entailed. Take her yourself and you 
may have her — ^I’ll engage to make straight with Mr. Wilmerding. 
Yi:)u’re impecunious and you’re disagreeable, but^you’re clever and 
well-connected; you’ll rise in yoiu* profession — ^you’ll become an 
ambassador.” 

All this (it was a good de^), Mrs. Goldie communicated to me in 
the strange, prolonged, confidential leer wi^i which she suddenly 
honoured me. It was a goqd^eal, but it was not all, for I understood 
her still to subjoin: ”Tha^ will show whether you are sincere or not 
in wishing to get your friend dut of this sejrape. It’s the only condition 
on which you can do it. Accept t^s a)ndition and I will kindly over- 
look the futrage ^f your preseht intrasion^ jind your inexpressible 
affront to my diild.” 

No, I couldn’t tell Mrs. Rushbrook that I had not had nly chance 
to do something fine, for I definitely apprehended this proposition, 1 
looked it well in the face and 1 sadly shook my head. I wanted to get 
Wilmerding off, but 1 didn’t want to get him off so mud as that. 
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“Pray, he is aware of your present extraordinary proceeding ?” Mrs. 
Goldie demanded, as she stood there to give me my congi. 

“He hasn’t the faintest suspicion of it.” 

“And may I take the liberty of inquiring whether it is your design 
to acquaint him with the scandalous manner in which you have betrayed 
his confidence?” 

She was wonderfully majestic and digne. 

“How can I?” I asked, piteously. “How gan I, without uttering 
words not respectful to the young lady he pow stands pledged to — 
marrjst? Don’t you see how that has altere*d my position ?” I wailed. 

“Yes, it has given you a delicacy that is wondrous indeed !” cried 
my hostess, with a laugh of derision which rang in my ears as I with- 
drew — ^which rings in my ears at this hour. 

I went to the Villa Mondragone, and there, at the end of a quarter 
of an hour’s quest, I saw three persons^ — ^two ladies and a gentleman — 
coming towards me in the distance. I recognized them in a moment as 
Mrs. Rush brook, Veronica Goldie, and Wilmerding. The combination 
amused and even gratified me, as it fell upon my sight, for it im- 
mediately suggested that, by the favour of accident Mrs. Rushbrook 
would already have had the advantage of judging for herself how little 
one of her compani ‘s was pleased with his bargain, and be pro- 
portionately stimulated to come to his rescue. Wilmerding had turned 
out tc^ spend a perfunctory hour with his betrothed ; Mrs. Rushbrook, 
strolling there and waitihg for me, had met them, and she had remained 
with them on perceiving how glad they were to be relieved of the 
grinmess of their union* I pitied the mis-mated couple, pitied Veronica 
almost as much as my more particular victim, and reflected as they 
came up to jpe that unfortunately our friend would not 

always be there to render them this dedicate service. She seemed 
pleased, however, with tljp good turn she had already done them and 
even disposed to continue the benevolent york. 1 looked at her hard, 
with a perceptible headshake, trying to congnunicate in this way the 
fact that pothing had come ^f my attack on Mrs. Goldie; and she 
smiled back as if to say: “Oh no matter; 1 daresay I shall think of 
something now.” 

Wilmerding struck me as rather less miserable than I had expected ; 
though of course 1 knew that he was the man to make an heroic ^ort 
4iot to appear miserable. He immediately proposed that we shcfulr! 
all go home with him to luncheon ; upon which Veronica said, hesitating 
with responsibility: “Do you suppose, for me, {^amma will mind ?” 
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Her intended made no reply to this; his silence was almost a 
suggestion that if she were in doubt she had perhaps better go home. 
But Mrs. Rushbrook settled the question by declaring that it was on 
the contrary, exactly what Mamma would like. Besides, was not she, 
Mrs. Rushbrook, the most satisfactory of duennas ? We walked slowly 
together to Wilmerding’s villa, and I was not surprised at his allowing 
me complete possession of Veronica. He fell behind us with Mrs. 
Rushbrook and succ^ded, at any rate, in shaking off his gloom 
sufficiently to manifest the proper elation at her having consented to 
partake of his hospitality* As I moved beside Veronica I wondered 
whether she had an incipient sense that it was to me she owed her 
sudden prospect of a husband. I think she must have wondered to 
what she owed it. I said nothing to awaken that conjecture ; I didn’t 
even allude to her engagement — ^much less did I utter hollow words 
of congratulation. She had a right to expect something of that sort, 
and my silence disconcerted her and made her stiff. She felt important 
now, and she was the kind of girl who likes to show the importance 
that she feels. I was sorry for her — ^it was not her fault, poor child — 
but I couldn’t flatly lie to her, couldn’t tell her I was “delighted”. T 
was conscious that she was waiting for me to sf)eak, and I was eve 
afraid that she would end by asking me if I didn’t know what had 
happened to her. Her pride, however, kept her from this and I con- 
tinued to be dumb and to pity her — to pity her the more as I wgs sure 
her mystification would not be cleared up by any revelation in regard 
to my visit to, her mother. Mrs. Goldie would never tell her of 
that. 

Our extemporized repast at Wilmerding’s was almost merry; our 
sociability healed my sorepess and I forgot for the moqjent that I had ^ 
grounds of discomposure. Wilmerding had always the prettiest 
courtesy in his own house, with pressing, preoccupied, liberal ways of 
playing the master, and, l^rs. Rushbrook enjoyed anything that was 
unexpected and casual. Our carriage was in waiting, to convey us back 
to Albano, and we offered our companions a lift, as it Wj?s time for 
Wilmerding to take Veronica home. 

We put them ^own at the gafc'ofi^rs. villa, after I had 

noticed *the double-dyed sweetness with which Mrs. Rushbrook said 
to Veronica, is the carriage stopped: “You must bring him over to 
Albano to return my visit.” This was spoken in my interest, but even' 
then the finished feminine hypocrisy of it made me wince a little. I 
should have winped ,still more had 1 foreseen what was to follow. 
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Mrs. Rushbrook was silent during much of the rest of our drive. 
She had begun by saying ; ** Now that I see them together 1 understand 
what you mean ; and she had also requested me to tell her all I could 
about poor Wilmerding— his situation in life, his character, his family, 
his history, his prospects — since, if she were really to go into the 
matter, she must have the facts in her hand. When I had told her 
everything I knew, she sat turning my instructions over in her mind, 
as she looked vaguely at the purple Campagna ; she was lovely with 
that expression. I intimated to her that t^ere was very little time to 
losef-^every day that we left him in his predicament he would sink 
deeper and be more difficult to extricate. 

“Don’t you like him — don’t you think he’s worthy to marry some 
woman he’s really fond of?” I remember asking. 

Her answer was rather short : “Oh yes, he’s a good creature.” But 
before we reached Albano she said to me: “And is he really rich ?” 

“I don’t kn''.v' what you call ‘really’ — I only wish I had his pocket- 
money.” 

“And is he generous — ^free-handed ?” 

“Try him and you’ll see.” 

“How can I try hi^/?” 

“Well then, ask Ni . Goldie.” 

“Perhaps he’d pay to get off,” mused Mrs. Rushbrook. 

“Oh, they’d ask a fortune !” 

“Well, he’s perfect to her,” and Mrs. Rushbrook repeated that he 
was a good creature. 

That afternoon I back to Rome, ha^Ting reminded my friend at 
Albano that I gave her carte blanche and that delay would not improve 
I matters. We^ad a little discussion about«this, she maintaining, as a 
possible view, that if one left the affair alohe a rupture would come of 
itself. ^ 

“Why should it come when, as you say^ he’s perfect ?” 

“Yes, he’s very provoking,” said M-s. RuShbrook; which made me 
^laugh as I -got into the saddled 
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In Rome I kept quiet three or four days, hoping to hear from Mrs. 
Rushbrook; I even rc^moved myself as much as possible from the 
path of Guy de Montaut.^ I observed preparations going forward in 
the house occupied during the winter by Mrs. Goldie, and, in passing, 
I went so far as to question a servant who was tinkering a flower- 
stand in the doorway and from whom I learned that the padrona was 
expected at any hour. Wilmerding, however, returned to Rome with- 
out her; I perceived it from meeting him in the Corso — ^he didn’t 
come to see me. This might have been accidental, but I was willing 
to' consider that he avoided me, for it saved me the trouble of avoiding 
him. I couldn’t bear to see him — it made me too uncomfortable; I 
was always thinking that I ought to say something to him that I 
couldn’t say, or that he would say something to me that he didn’t. 
As I had remarked to Mrs. Goldie, it was impossible for me now to 
allude in invidious terms to Veronica, and the same licence on his side 
would have been still less becoming. And yet it hardly seemed as if 
we could go on like that. He couldn’t quarrel with me avowedlj^about 
this prospective wife, but he might have quarrelled with me ostensibly 
about something else. Such subtleties, however (I began to divine), had 
no place in his mind, which was presumably o^upied with the con- 
scientious effort to like Veronica — as a matter of duty — since he was 
doomed to spend his life with her. Wilmerding was cap^le, for a time, 
of giving himself up to thh effort: I don’t know how long it would 
have lasted. Our relations were sensibly cjjanged, inasmuch as after 
my singular interview .with Mrs. Goldie, the day following her 
daughter’s betrothal, I Kad scruples about presenting myself at her 
house as if on the old footing. 

She came back to town withahe girls, immediately showing herselt 
in her. old cardii^lesque charieft of th^/omiqf winters, which was now 
standing half Jthe time before the smart shops in the Corso and Via 
Condotti. Wilmerding perceived of course that I had suddenly begun 
to stay away from his future mother-in-law’s ; but he made no obser-*^ 
vation about it — 3. reverse of which I afterwards understood the reason. 
This was not, I ihay ,-say at once, any revelation from Mrs. Goldie of 
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my unmannerly appeal to her. Mrataut amused himself with again 
taking up his habits under her roof; the entertainment might surely 
have seemed mild to a man of his temper, but he let me know that it 
was richer than it had been before — ^poor Wilmerding showed such a 
face there. When I answered that it was just his face that I didn’t want 
to see, he declared that I was the best sport of all, with my tergiver- 
sations and superstitions. He pronounced Veronica tris-embellie and 
said he was only waiting for her to be marked to make love to her 
himself. I wrote to Mrs. Rushbrook that I pouldn’t say she had served 
me wry well, and that now the Goldies ha*d quitted her neighbourhood 
I was in despair of her doing anything. She took no notice of my 
letter, and I availed myself of the very first Sunday to drive out to 
Albano and breakfast with her. Riding across the Campagna now 
suddenly appeared to me too hot and too vain. 

Mrs. Rushbrook told me she had not replied to me because she was 
about to return to Rome : she expected to see me almost as soon as, 
with the Holy Father’s postal arrangements, a letter would be delivered 
to me. Meanwhile she couldn’t pretend that she had done anything 
for me ; and she confessed that the more she thought of what I wanted 
the more difficult it seemed. She added, however, that she now had a 
project, which she -'Uned to disclose to me. She contradicted herself 
a little, for she said at one moment, jthat she hadn’t the heart to spoil 
pooj- Veronica’s happiness and at the next that it was precisely to 
carry out her device (Such a secret as it was, even from the girl !) that 
she had decided to quit Albano earlier than she had intended. 

“How can you spoil Veroriica’s happiness when she won’t have any 
happiness ? How fian she have dny happiness with a man who will 
have married her in such absurd condit jpns ? ’’ 

“Oh, he’s charming, Mr, Wilmerding*^verything you told me of 
him is true: it’s a case^f pure chivalry. He’ll be very kind to her — 
he’ll be sony for her. Besides, when oneg he takes her away from her 
mother Veronica will be all right. Seeing mpre of them that way, before 
they left Frascati, I became fver so much interested in them. There’s 
something in Veronica ; when once ^he’s free it will come out.’’ 

“How will she ever be freoi? hei pother will be on top of them — 
she’ll stick to them — she’ll live with them.’* 

“Why so, when she has her other daughters to work for ?’’ 

“Veronica will be rich—I’m sure- Mrs. Goldie will want to enjoy 
that.’* 

“They’ll give her money— Mr. Wilmerding won’t haggle !“ 
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“How do you know— have you asked him 7“ 

“Oh I know,” smiled Mrs. Rushbrook. “You know I saw them 
again. Besides,” she added, “he'll escape with his wife — she'll take her 
to America.” 

“Veronica won’t go — she’ll hate that part of it.” 

“Why will she hate it ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t ‘smart’.” 

“So much the better. J should like to go there.” 

“Very good,” said I. “I daresay I shall be sent there by the Foreign 
Office some day. I’ll take ^ou over.” 

“Oh I don’t want to go with you,” said Mrs. Rushbrook, plainly. 
And then she added that she should try to get back to, Rome by the 
Thursday. 

“How was it you saw so much of them before they went away?” 
I suddenly inquired. 

“Why, they returned my visit — the queer young couple. Mr. Wil- 
merding brought her over to see me the day after we breakfasted with 
him. They stayed three or four hours — they were charming.” 

“Oh, I see; he didn’t tell me.” 

Mrs. Rushbrook coloured a little. “You say that in a tone ! / 
didn’t ask him not to.” 

“I didn’t say you did. However, he has had very little chance : we’ve 
scarcely spoken since that day.” 

“You’re very wrong — ^he’s such a good fellow.” 

“I like the way you give me information about him, because you’ve 
seen him three times.” 

“I’ve seen him four — ^I’ve seen hint five,” Mrs. Rflshbrook protested. 
“After they had been here I ^ent over to Mrs. Goldie’s.” 

“Oh, to speak to her?” i cried, eagerly. 

“I spoke to her, of course — it was to bid her good-bye. Mr. Wil- 
merding was there — ^that rnaje another time. ^^Tien he came here once 
again. In fact, the next dgy ” Mrs. Rushbrook continued. 

“He came alone?” 

She hesitated a moment. “Y^, he walked over. He said he was 
so nervous.” 

“Ah, to talk it over, you mean ?” I exclaim^. 

“To talk it oW?” 

“Your interference, your rescue.” 

Mrs. Rushbrook stared; then she burst into merriment. “You 
don’t suppose we’ve^ spoken of that ! Imagine his knowii g it 1” 
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I Stood corrected — perceived that wouldn’t have done. “But what 
then did he come for?” I asked. 

“He came to sec me — ^as you do.” 

“Oh, as I do !” I laughed. 

“ He came because he feels awkward with the girl.” 

“Did he tell you that?” 

“You told me yourself ! We never spoke of Veronica.” 

“Then what did you speak of?” 

“Of other things. How you catechize !” 

“If i catechize it’s because I thought it* was all for me.” 

“For you — and for him. I went to Frascati again,” said Mrs. Rush- 
brook. 

“Lord, and what was that for?” 

“It was for you,” she smiled. “It was a kindness, if they’re so un- 
comfortable together. I relieve them, I know I do ! ” 

“Gracious, you might live with them ! Perhaps that’s the way out 
of it.” 

“We took another walk to Villa Mondragone,” my hostess con- 
tinued. “Augusta Goldie went with us. It went off beautifully.” 

“ Oh, then it’s all right.” I said picking up my hat. Before I took leave 
of her Mrs. Rushbrc ^ told me that she certainly would move to 
Rome on the Thursday — or on the Friday. She would give me a sign 
as soon as she was settled. And she acTded : “I daresay I shall be able 
to put my idea into execution. But I shall tell you only if it succeeds.” 

I don’t know why I felt, at this, a slight movement of contrariety ; 
at any rate I replied: i‘Oh, you had bettcr#leave them alone.” 

On the Wednesdajf night of that Veek, I found, on coming in to go 
to bed, Wilrnerding’s card on my table, ^with “Good-bye — ^I’m off 
to-morrow for a couple of months” scrawled on it. I thought it an 
odd time for him to be^“off” — I wondered whether anything had 
happened. My servant had not seen himj the card had been trans- 
mitted by the porter, and I was obliged to sleep upon my mystification. 
fcAs soon as possible the next morning I wenf to his house, where I fotmd 
a postchaise, in charge of one of the old vetturini and prepared for a 
journey, drawn up at the^ door ^ 

While I was in the act of asking for him Wilmerding came down, but 
to my regret, for it was an obstacle to explanations, he was accom- 
tpanied by his venerable chief. The American Minister had lately come 
back, and he leaned affectionately on his young secretary’s shoulder. 
He took, or almost took, the explanations off our hands; he was 
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oratorically cheerful, said that his young fnend wanted to escape from 
the Roman past— to breathe a less tainted air, that he had fixed it all 
right and was going to see him off, to ride with him a part of the way. 
The General (have I not mentioned that he was a general ?) climb^ 
into the vehicle and waited, like a sitting Cicero, while Wilmerding 
gave directions for the stowage of two or three more parcels. I looked 
at him hard as he did this and thought him flushed and excited. Then 
he put out his hand to^me and I held it, with my eyes still on his face. 
We were a little behind the carnage, out of sight of the General. 

“Frankly — ^what*s the iftatter?” I asked. 

“It’s all over— they don’t want me.’’ 

“Don’t want you?” 

“Veronica can’t — she told me yesterday. I mean she can’t marry 
me,” Wilmerding explained, with touching lucidity. “She doesn’t 
care for me enough.” 

“Ah, thank God I” I murmured with great relief, pressing his hand. 

The General put his head out of the chaise. “If there was a lailroad 
in this queer country I guess we should miss the train.” 

“All the same, I’m glad,” said Wilmerding. 

“I should think you would be.” 

“I mean I’m glad I did it.” 

“You’re a preux chevalier, 

“No, I ain’t.” And, blushing, he got into the carriage, which rolled 
away, 

Mrs. Rushbrook failed to give me the “sign” she promised, and 
two days after this I wept, to get ne>#s of hgr, to the small hotel at 
which she intended to alight and tto which she hfd told me, on my last 
seeing her at Albano, that §he had sent her maid to make arrangements. 
When I asked if her adveiU had been postponed the people of the inn^ 
exclaimed that she was already there — she had been there since the 
beginning of the week. Moreover she was S. home, and on my sending 
up my name she responc^d that she should be happy to ‘see me. There 
was something in her facej when I came in, that I didn’t like, thougl^, 
I was struck with her looking unusually pretty. I can’t tell you now 
why I should have objected lo*thaU*The^first words I said to her 
savourctl, no doubt, of irritation: “Will you kindly tell me why you 
have been nearly a week in Rome without letting me know ?” 

“Oh, I’ve been occupied — I’ve had other things to do.” 

“You don’t keep your promises.” 

“ Don’t I? You shouldn’t say that,” she answered, with an amused air. 
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“Why haven’t I met you out — ^in this place where people meet every 
day?” 

“I’ve been busy at home — I haven’t been running about.” 

I looked around me, asked about her little girl, congratulated her 
on the brightness as she began to live in it, took up her books, fidgeted, 
waited for her to say something about Henry Wilmerding. For this, 
however, I waited in vain ; so that at last I broke out : 

“I suppose you know he’s gone?” 

“Whom are you talking about?” 

“yeronica’s promesso sposo. He quitted Rome yesterday,” 

She was silent a moment; then she replied: “I didn’t know it.” 

I thought this odd, but I believed what she said, and even now I 
have no doubt it was true. “It’s all off,” I went on: “I suppose you 
know that.” 

“How do you know it ?” she smiled. 

“From his own lips ; he told me, at his door, when I bade him good- 
bye. Didn’t you really know he had gone?” I continued. 

“My dear friend, do you accuse me of lying?” 

Jamais de la vie — only of joking. I thought you and he had become 
so intimate.” 

“Intimate — in th’- . oi four days? We’ve had very little com- 
munication.” 

“How then did you know his marriage was off?” 

“How you cross-examine one ! I knew it from Veronica.” 

“And is it your work?” 

“Ah, mine — call it arather yours; you set me on.” 

“Is that what you’ve been so busy with that you couldn’t send me 
a message ?’« I asked. 

“What shall I say ? It didn’t take long.” 

“And how did you d^it ?” 

“How shrill I tell you — how shall I t^l?” 

“You said you would tell me. Did you»go to Mrs. Goldie?” 

“No, I went to the girl herself.” 

“And what did you say ?” 

“Don’t ask me — \i\Tny sjcret.’ CJr rather it’s hers.” 

“Ah but you promised to let me know if you succeed^.” 

“Who can tell ? It’s too soon to speak of success.” 

“Why so — if he’s gone away ?” 

“He may come back.” 

“What will that matter if she won’t take him?” 
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“Very true— she won’t.” 

“Ah, what did you do to her?” I demanded, very curious. 

Mrs, Rushbrook looked at me with strange, smiling eyes. “I played 
a bold game.” 

“Did you offer her money ?” 

“I offered her yours.” 

“Mine? 1 have^none. The bargain won’t hold.” 

“I offered her mine, then.” 

“You might be serious — ^you promised to tell me,” I repeated. 

“Surely not. All I said was that if my attempt didn’t succeed I 
wouldn’t tell you.” 

“That’s an equivocation. If there was no promise and it was so 
disagreeable, why did you make the attempt?” 

“It was disagreeable to me, but it was agreeable to you. And now, 
though you goaded me on, you don’t seem delighted.” 

“Ah, I’m too curious — I wonder too much !” 

“Well, be patient,” said Mrs. Rushbrook, “and with time every- 
thing will probably be clear to you.” 

I endeavoured to conform to this injunction, and my patience was 
so far rewarded that a month later I began to have a suspicion of 
the note that Mrs. Rushbrook had sounded. I quite gave up Mrs. 
Goldie’s house, but Montaut w^s in and out of it enough to give me 
occasional news of ces dames. He had been infinitely puzzl^ by 
Veronica’s retraction and Wilmerding’s departhre : he took it almost 
as a personal injury^ the postponement of the event that would render 
it proper for him to make love to the girl. Poor^Montaut was destined 
never to see that attitude legitimated, for Veronica Goldie never 
married. Mrs. Rushbrook,* somewhat to my surprise, accepted on 
various occasions the hospitality of the Honourable Blanche — she 
became a frequent visitor at Casa Goldie. I therefore in a situation 
not to be ignorant of matteip relating to it, the more esp^ially as for 
many weeks after the conversation I have last related my charming 
friend was remarkably Ijunlhne in her treatment of me — ^kind, com- 
municative, sociable, encouraging me to come and see her and con- 
senting o{ten to ^me delightfu) nimiHBging J^oman stroll. But she 
would never tolerate, on my lips, the slightest argument in favour of 
a union more systematic; she once said, laughing: “How can we 
possibly marry when we’re so impoverished? Didn’t we spend 
every penny we possess to buy off Veronica?” This was highly 
fantastic, of course, but there was just a sufficient symbolism in it to 
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the solution 

to my unsatisfied desire to know what had really taken 

place. 

I seemed to make that out a little better when, before the winter 
had fairly begun, I learned jFrom both of my friends that Mrs. Goldie 
had decided upon a change of base, a new campaign altogether. She 
had got some friends to take her house off her hands ; she was quitting 
Rome, embarking on a scheme of foreign travel, going to Naples, 
proposing to visit the East, to get back to England for the sununer, 
to promener her daughters, in short, in regions hitherto inaccessible 
and ^unattempted. This news pointed to a considerable augmentation 
of fortune on the part of the Honourable Blanche, whose conspicuous 
thrift we all knew to be funded on slender possessions. If she was 
undertaking expensive journeys it was because she had come into 
money— a reflexion that didn’t make Mrs. Rushbrook’s refusal to 
enlighten my ignorance a whit less tormenting. When I said to this 
whimsical woman, as I did several times, that she really oughtn’t to 
leave me in the dark, her reply was always the same, that the matter 
was all too delicate— she didn’t know how she had done, there were 
some transactions so tacit, so made up of subtle sous-entendus, that 
you couldn’t describe them. So I groped for the missing link without 
finding it— the secret ^ how it had been possible for Mrs. Rushbrook 
to put the key of Wilmerding’s coffers into Mrs. Goldie’s hand. 

I yas present at the large party the latter lady gave as her leave- 
taking of her Roman friends, and as soon as I stood face to face with 
her I recognized that she had less “feeling” than I about our meeting 
again. I might have cyme at*any time. She was good-natured, in her 
way, she forgot thin|s and was notfrancorous : it had now quite escaped 
her that she jjad turned me out of the hoqse. The air of prosperity was 
in the place, the shabby past was sponged out. The tea was potent, 
the girls had all new fr^ks, and Mrs. Goldie looked at me with an 
eye that seemed to say that I might stil^h^^ve Veronica if I wanted. 
Veronica was now a fortune, but I didn’t take it up. Wilmerding came 
back to Rome in February,* after Casa Goldie, as wc had known it, 
was closed. In his absence I had been at the American Legation on 
various occasions — ^no fhanceilene*in Europe was steeped jn. dustier 
leisure — and the good Genera! confided to me that he qiissed his young 
friend as a friend, but so far as missing him as a worker went (there 
was no work), “Uncle Sam” might save his salary. He rq[>eated that 
he had fixed it all right: Wilmerding had taken three months to 
:ross the Atlantic and see his people. He had (^ubtless important 
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arrti i ig flttt^ to mate and oagigw ilra^ llioy nuwt luivo 

bo«i esEtnioitliiiaxily oUigiog, his peofde» f<Mr Mt9* O^e(tofii^iwith 
h^) ym for the mt of her 4eys Mo to acQure cheap capitate md 
follow the chase where it was doitbth» the lordhr 

hfi^ds of her native land< If Veroi^ca new iparrted the other girb 
did, and Miss Goldie, dteencunfoered and bedizened, reigned as a 
beauty, a good deal contested, for a great many years. 1 think that 
after her sisters went of^she got her mother much under control, and 
she grew more and more to resemble her. She is dead — told you every 
one is dead. Wilmerding is dead — his wife is dead. 

The subsequent life of this ingenuous woman was short : 1 doubt 
whether she liked America as well as she had had an idea she should, 
or whether it agreed with her. She had put me off my guard that 
winter, and she put Wilmerding a little off his too, I think, by going 
down to Naples just before he came back to Rome. She reappeared 
there, late in the spring — ^though I don’t know how long she stayed. 
At the end of May, that year, my own residence in Rome terminated. 
1 was assigned to a post in the north of Europe, with orders to proceed 
to it with speed. I saw them together before I quitted Italy, my two 
good friends, and then the truth suddenly came over me. As she said 
herself— for I had it out with her fearfully before I left — I had only 
myself to thank for it. I had m^de her think of him, I had made her 
look at him, I had made her do extraordinary things. You woq’t be 
surprised to hear they were married less thAi two years after the 
service I had induced her to render me. 

Ah, don’t ask me what leally passed fectwecu them — ^that was their 
own affair. There are “i’s” in the iftatter that ha>/fe never been dotted, 
and in later years, when my^reness had subsided sufficiently to allow 
me a certain liberty of mind, I often wondered and theorized. 1 was 
sore for a long time and I never even thoi;ght of marrying another 
woman: that at least, I. can dot. It made no difference that she 

probably never would hac/e had me. She fell in love with him, of 
course — ^with the idea of hftn, secretly, -in her heart of hearts — the 
hour I told her, in my distress, of tlw beau trait of which he had been 
capable, didn’t know him,.1iadn’tceen lyin, positively speaking; 
but she took a fancy to the man who had that sort of sense of conduct. 
Some women would have despised it, but 1 was careful to pick out 
the one to whom it happened most to appeal. I dragged them together, 

I kept them together. When they met he liked her for the interest he 
was conscious* she /ilready took in him, and it all went as softly as 
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when you titad on ve^hit^ orooite«eI)Mib:Si^ 

I not only dmt her up Veronica^ 

What sl» said to Veroi^ in this t^ixuUjcHi was no doubt tlmt it 
\wa$ all a mtstake (she appbiatpd to the girlie conscience to jiisti6r her 
there), but that he would pay lately for his mistake. Her wairant for 
that was simply one of the subtle saus^niembds of which she Epckc 
to me when I attacked her and whidi are the medium of connmini- 
caticm of people in love. She took upon herself to speak for him — 
she despoiled him, at a stroke, in advance,^ that when she married 
him she married a man of relatively small fortune. This was dis- 
interested at least. There was no bargain between them, as I read it — 
it all passed m the air. He divined what she had promised for him 
and he imr lediutely performed. Fancy how she must have liked him 
then ! Veronica believed, her mother believed, because he had already 
given them a specimen of his disposition to do the handsome thing. I 
had arranged it all in perfection. My only consolation was that I 
had done what I wanted ; but do you suppose that was suflBcient ? 
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The April day was soft and bright, and poor Dcncombe, happy in 
the conceit of reasserted strength, stood in the garden of the hotel, 
comparing, with a deliberation in which, however, there was still 
something of languor, the attractions of easy strolls. He liked the 
feeling of the south, se far as you could have it in the north, he liked 
the sandy cliffs and the clustered pines, he liked even the colourless sea. 
“Bournemouth as a health resort” had sounded like a mere advertise- 
ment, but now he was reconciled to the prosaic. The sociable country 
postman, passing through the garden, had just given him a small parcel, 
which he took out with him, leaving the hotel to the right and creeping 
to a convenient bench that he knew of, a safe recess in the cliff. It 
looked to the south, to the tinted walls of the Island, and was protected 
behind by the sloping-shoulder of the down. He was tired enough when 
he reached it, and for a moment he was disappointed ; he was better, 
of course, but better, after all, than what ? He should never again, 
as It one or two great moments of the past, be better than himself. The 
infinite of life had gone, and what was left of the dose was a small glass" 
engraved like a thermometer by the apothecary. He sat and stared at 
the sea, which appeared all sutface and twinkle, far shallower than the 
spirit of man. It was the abyss of human illusion that was the real, the 
tideless deep. He held his packet, which had come by book-post, 
unopened on his knee, liking, in the lapse of so many joys (his illness 
had made him feel his age), to know that it was there, but taking for 
granted there could be no complete renewal of the pleasure, dear to 
young experience, of seeing one’s self “just out”. Denfombe, who had^ 
a reputation, had come ou't too often and knew too well in advance how 
he should look. His postponement assoqated itself vaguely, after a 
little, with a group of thrpfjjersons, two ladies and a young man, whom, 
beneath him, straggling and seemingly silent, he could see move slowly 
together along the sands. 

The gentleman had his head bent over a book and was occasionally 
brough| to a stop by the chatm of t£ds volume, which, as Dencombe 
could perceivp even at a distance, had a cover alluringly red. Then 
his companions going a little further, waited for him to come up, 
poking Uieir parasols into the beach, looking around them at the s&i 
and sky and clearly sensible of the b^uty of the day. To these things 
the young num wjjh the book was still more clearly indifferent ; lingering, 
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credulous, absorbed, he v/as an object of envy to an observer from 
whose connection with literature all such artlessness had faded. 
One of the ladies was large and mature; the other had the spareness of 
comparative youth of a social situation possibly inferior. The large 
lady carried back Dencombe*s imagination to the age of the crinoline; 
she wore a hat of the shape of a mushroom, decorated with a blue veil, 
and had the air, in her aggressive amplitude, of clinging to a vanished 
fashion or even a lost cause. Presently her companion produced from 
under the folds of a mantle a limp, portable c^air which she stiffened 
6ut and of which the large lady took possession. This act, and some- 
thing in the movement of either party, instantly characterized the 
performers — they performed for Dencombe’s recreation — as opulent 
matron and humble dependant. What, moreover was the use of being 
an approved novelist if one couldn’t establish a relation between such 
figures ; the clever theory, for instance, that the young man was the 
son of the opulent matron, and that the humble dependant, the daughter 
of a clerg>man or an officer, nourished a secret passion for him ? Was 
that not visible from the way she stole behind her protectress to look 
back at him ? — back to where he had let himself come to a full stop 
wjien his mother sit down to rest. His book was a novel ; it had the 
catch-penny covt and while the romance of life stood neglected at 
his side he lost himself in that of the circulating library. He moved 
mechanically to where the sand was Softer, and ended by plumping 
down in it to hnish his chapter at his ease. 

The humble dependant, discouraged by his remoteness, wandered, 
with a martyred droop of tffe head, in ajiother direction, and the 
exorbitant lady, watching the wavts, offered a confused resemblance 

to a flying-machine that had broken down. 

• • 

When his drama began to fail, Dencom^ remembered that he had, 
after all, another pastime. Thotigh such promptitude on the part of 
the publisher was rare, he ^^as already able to draw from its wrapper 
his “latest”, perhaps his last. The cover oTfjie Middle Years was duly 
jneretricious, the smell of the fresh pages«the very odour of sanctity ; 
but for the moment he went no furUier — ^he had become conscious 
of a strange alienation. He ibfgQtten what his book was about. 
Had the assault of his ofd'ailntent, which he had so fallaciot&ly come 
to Bournemouth to ward off, interposed utter blankness as to what had 
preceded it ? He had finished the revision of proofs before quiuing 
London, but his subsequent fortnight in bed had passed the sponge 
over colour. He couldn’t have chanted to himself a single sentence, 
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couldn’t have turned with curiosity or confidence to any particular 
page. His subject had already gone from him, leaving scarcely a super- 
stition behind. He uttered a low moan as he breathed the chill of this 
dark void, so desperately it seemed to represent the completion of a 
sinister process. The tears filled his mild eyes; something precious 
had passed away. This was the pang that had been sharpest during the 
last few yehrs — ^the sense of ebbing time, of shrinking opportunity; 
and now he felt not so much that his last chance was going as that it 
was gone indeed. He had done what he wanted. This was the laceration 
— that practically his career was over : it was as violent as a rough hand 
at his throat. He rose from his seat nervously, like a creature hunted 
by a dread ; then he fell back in his weakness and nervously opened his 
book. It was a single volume; he preferred single volumes and aimed 
at a rare compression. He began to read, and little by little, in this 
occupation, he was pacified and reassured. 

Everything came back to him, but came back with a wonder, came 
back, above all, with a high and magnificent beauty. He read his own 
prose, he turned his own leaves, and had, as he sat there with the spring 
sunshine on the page, an emotion peculiar and intense. His career was 
over, no doubt, but it was over, after all, with that. 

He had forgotten during his illness the work of the previous year ; but 
what he had chiefly forgotten was that it was extraordinarily good. He 
lived once more into his story and was drawn down, as by a siren’s hand, 
to where, in the dim underworld of fiction, the^great glazed tank of art, 
strange silent subjects float. He recognized his motive and surrendered to 
his talent. Never, probably, had that talent, such as it was, been so fine. 
His difficulties were still there, but v4iat was also tliere, to his perception, 
though probably, alas ! to nobody’s else, was the art that in most cases had 
surmounted them. In his surprised enjoyment of this ability he had a 
glimpse of a possible reprieve. Surely its fpree was not spent — there 
was life and service in it yet. It had not cohie to him easily, it had been 
backward and roundabout. It was the child of time, the nursling of 
delay; he had struggled and suffered for it, making sacrifices not to be , 
counted, and now that it was really mature was it to cease to yield, to 
confess itself brutally beaten? The^e was an infinite charm for 
Dencombe in filing as he had never felt before that diligence vincit 
omnia. The result produced in his little book was somehow a result 
beyond his conscious intention : it was as if he had planted his genius^' 
had trusted his method, and they had grown up and flowered with his 
sweetness. If the a^evement had been real, however, the process had 
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been manful enough. What he saw so intensely to-day, what he felt as 
a nail driven in, was that only now, at the very last, had he come into 
possession. His development had been abnormally slow, almost 
grotesquely gradual. He had been hindered and retarded by experience, 
and for long periods had only groped his way. 

It had taken too much of his life to produce too little of his art. 
The art had come, but it had come after everything else. At such a rate 
a first existence was too short — long enough only to collect material, 
one must have a second age, an extension, 'fhis extension was what 
jgoor Dencombe sighed for. As he turfled the last leaves of his 
volume he murmured: “Ah for another go! — ah for a better 
chance I” 


The three persons he had observed on the sands had vanished and 
then reappeared ; they had now wandered up a path, an artificial and 
easy ascent, which led to the top of the cliff. Dencombe’s bench was 
half-wa> down, on a sheltered ledge, and the large lady, a massive, 
heterogeneous person, with bold black eyes and kind red cheeks, now 
took a few moments to rest. She wore dirty gauntlets and immense 
diamond ear-rings ; at first she looked vulgar, but she contradicted this 
announcement r an agreeable off-hand tone. While her companions 
stood waiting foi her she spread her skirts on the end of Dencombe’s 
seat. ^ The young man had gold spectacles, through which, with his 
finger still in his red-covered book, he glanced at the volume, bound in 
the same shade of the same colour lying on the lap of the original 
occupant of the benc^. Aftelf an instant pencombe understood that 
he was struck with {^resemblance, had recognized the gilt stamp on the 
crimson cloth, was reading The Middle Years, and now perceived that 
somebody else had kept pace with him * The stranger was startled, 
possibly even a little ruffled, to flhd that he was not the only person who 
had been favoured with an tarly copy. The eyes of the two proprietors 
met for a moment, and Dencombe borrojjved amusement from the 
^expressioi\of those of his competitor, those, it might even be inferred, of 
his admirer. They confessed to some^resentm’ent — they seemed to say: 
“Hang it, has he got it alitgd/?^-Of course he’s a brute of a re- 
viewer ! ” Dencombe’ shiifflecf his copy out of sight while tile opulent 
matron, rising from her repose, broke out : “I feel already the good of 
this air !’’ 

“I can’t say I do,’’ said the angular lady. “I find myself quite let 
down.” 
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“I find myself horribly hungry. At what time did you order lunch ?” 
her protectress pursued. The young person put the question by. 

“Doctor Hugh always orders it.” 

“I ordered nothing to-day — ^I’m going to make you diet,” said their 
comrade. 

“Then I shall go home and sleep. Qui dort dine!'* 

“Can I tAist you to Miss Vernham?” asked Doctor Hugh of his 
elder companion. 

“Don’t I trust you she archly inquired. “N6t too much !” Miss 
Vernham, with her eyes o^i the ground, permitted herself to declare. 
“You must come with us at least to the house,” she went on, while 
the personage on whom they appeared to be in attendance began to 
mount higher. She had got a little out of ear-shot ; nevertheless Miss 
Vernham became, so far as Dencombe was concerned, less distinctly 
audible to murmur to the young man: “I don’t think you realize all 
you owe the Countess ! ” 

Absently a moment. Doctor Hugh caused his gold-rimmed spectacles 
to shine at her. 

“Is that the way I strike you? I see — I see!” 

“She’s awfully good to us,” continued Miss Vernham, compelled 
by her interlocutor’s immovability to stand there in spite of his dis- 
cussion of private matters. Of what use would it have been that 
Dencombe should be sensitive fo shades had he not detected in that 
immovability a strange influence from the quiet old convalescent in 
the great tw^d cape ? Miss Vernham appeared suddenly to become 
aware of some such connection, for she added in a moment: “If 
you want to sun yourself here you ^an come bacl* after you’ve seen us 
home.” Doctor Hugh, at this, hesitated, and Dencombe, in spite of a 
desire to pass for unconscious, risked a covert glance at hm. What his 
eyes met this time, as it happened, was on the part of the young lady, 
a queer stare, natufally vitreous, which made her aspect remind him of 
some figure (he could not name it) in a play or a novel, some sinister 
governess or tragic old maid.i. She seemed to scrutinize him, to challenge 
him; to say, from general spite: “What have you got to do with us?” 
At the same instant the rich humour gf the Countess reached them 
from abote: 

“Come, come, my little lambs, you should follow your old 
bergireV* 

Miss Vernham turned away at this, pursuing the ascent, and Doctor 
Hugh, after another mute appeal to Dencombe and a moment’s evident 
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demur, deposited his book on the bench, as if to keep his place or 
even a sign that he would return, and bounded without difficulty up 
the rougher part of the cliff. Equally innocent and infinite are the 
pleasures of observation and the resources engendered by the habit 
of analysing life. It amused poor Dencombe, as he dawdled in his 
tepid air-bath, to think that he was waiting for a revelation of something 
at the back of a fine young mind. He looked hard at the book on the 
end of the bench, but he wouldn’t have touc^jed it for the world. It 
served his purpose to have a theory which should not be exposed to 
reputation. He already felt better of his melancholy ; he had, according 
to his old formula, put his head at the window. A passing Countess 
could draw off the fancy when, like the elder of the ladies who had just 
retreated, she was as obvious as the giantess of a caravan. It was indeed 
general views that were terrible; short ones, contrary to an opinion 
sometimes expressed, were the refuge, were the remedy. Doctor Hugh 
couldn’t possibly be anything but a reviewer who had understandings 
for early copies with publishers or with newspapers. He reappeared 
in a quarter of an hour, with visible relief in finding Dencombe on the 
spot, and the gleam of white teeth in an embarrassed but generous smile. 

' He was perceptibly disappointed at the eclipse of the other copy of the 
book; it was a p ctext the less for speaking to the stranger. But he 
spoke notwithstanding; he held up his own copy and broke out 
pleadingly : 

“Do say, if you have occasion to speak of it, that’s the best thing he 
has done yet !’’ Dencombe responded with a laugh: “Done yet*’ was 
so amusing to him, m4de such a grand avjnue of the future. Better 
still, the young maif took him for a reviewer. He pulled out The 
Middle Years from under his cape, but instjnetively concealed any tell- 
tale look of fatherhood. This was partly l^ause a person was always 
a fool for calling attention to hi# work. 

“Is that what you’re golhg to say yomjself?’’ he inquired of his 
visitor. 

“I’m not quite sure I shall write anything. I don’t, as a regular 
thing — I enjoy in peace. But it’s awfi^lly fine.” 

Dencombe debated a moiff^t.* If •his interlocutor had begun to 
abuse him he would have’ corifessed on the spot to his idefttity, but 
there was no harm in Rawing him on a little to -praise. He drew him 
*on with such success that in a few moments his new acquaint® oce, 
seated by his side, was confessing candidly that Dencombe’s novels 
were the only ones he could read a second time. He had come the day 
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before from London, where a friend of his, a journalist, had lent him 
his copy of the last — ^the copy sent to the office of the journal and 
already the subject of a “notice** which, as was pretended there (but 
one had to allow for “swagger”) it had taken a full quarter of an hour 
to prepare. He intimated that he was ashamed for his friend, and in the 
case of a wor|f demanding and repaying study, of such inferior manners ; 
and, with his fresh appreciation and inexplicable wish to express it, 
he speedily became fof poor Dencombe a remarkable, a delightful 
apparition. Chance had brought the weary man of letters face to face 
with the greatest admirer in the new generation whom it was supposable 
he possessed. The admirer, in truth, was mystifying, so rare a case 
was it to find a bristling young doctor — ^he looked like a German 
physiologist — enamoured of literary form. It was an accident, but 
happier than most accidents, so that Dencombe, exhilarated as well as 
confounded, spent half an hour in making his visitor talk while he kept 
himself quiet. He explained his premature possession of TTie Middle 
Years by an allusion to the friendship of the publisher, who, knowing 
he was at Bournemouth for his health, had paid him this graceful 
attention. 

He admitted that he had been ill, for Doctor Hugh would infallibly 
have guessed it ; he even went so far as to wonder whether he mightn’t 
look for some hygienic “tip” from a personage combining so bright 
an enthusiasm with a presumafele knowledge of the remedies qow in 
vogue. It would shake his faith a little perhapyto have to take a doctor 
seriously who could take him so seriously, but he enjoyed this gushing 
modern youth and he felt ,with an acute*^ pang that there would still be 
work to do in a world in which such odd combinations were presented. 
It was not true, what he h^d tried for renunciation’s s^ke to believe, 
that all the combinations were exhausted. Tliey were not, they were not 
— ^they were infinite : the exhaustion wSs in t^ie miserable artist. Doctor 
Hugh was an ardent physiologist, saturateli with the spirit of the age — 
in other words he had jqst taken his degree, but he was independent 
and various, he talked like' a man who would have preferred to lovft. 
literature best. He would have fain have made fine phrases, but nature 
had denied him the trick. Some oT fhorfinest in The Middle Years had 
struck hilh inordinately, and he took the liberty of reading them to 
Dencombe in support of his plea. He grew vivid, in the balmy air, to 
his companion, for whose deep refieshment he seemed to have been 
sent ; and was particularly ingenuous in describing how recently he had 
become acquainteck and how instantly infatuated, \s ith the only man 
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who had put up flesh between the ribs of an art that was starving on 
superstitions. He had not yet written to him — ^he was deterred by a 
sentiment of respect. Dencombe at this moment felicitated himself 
more than ever on having never answered the photographers. His 
visitor’s attitude promised him a luxury of intercourse, but he surmised 
that a certain security in it, for Doctor Hugh, would depend not a little 
on the Countess. He learned without delay with what variety of 
Countess they were concerned, as well as the nature of the tie that 
united the curious trio. 

^The large lady, an Englishwoman by baPth and the daughter of a 
celebrated baritone, whose taste, without his talent, she had inherited, 
was the widow of a French nobleman and mistress of all that remained 
of the handsome fortune, the fruit of her father’s earnings, that had 
constituted her dower. Miss Vernham, an odd creature but an ac- 
complished pianist, was attached to her person atja salary. The 
Countess was generous, independent, eccentric ; she travelled with her 
minstrel :.iid her medical man. Ignorant and passionate, she had 
nevertheless moments in which she was almost irresistible. Dencombe 
saw her sit for her portrait in Doctor Hugh’s free sketch, and felt the 
picture of his young friend’s relation to her frame itself in his mind. 
This young friend lOr a representative of the new psychology was him- 
self easily hypnotized, and if he became abnormally communicative it 
was only a sign of his real subjection. Oencombe did accordingly what 
he wahted with him, even without being known as Dencombe. Taken 
ill on a journey in Switzerland the Countess had picked him up at an 
hotel, and the accident of hisi happening to please her had made her 
offer him, with her ^rflperious liberality, iferms that couldn’t fail to 
dazzle a practitioner without patients and whose resources had been 
drained dry Uy his studies. It was not th^ way he would have elected 
to spend his time, but it was time that would pass quickly, and mean- 
while she was wonderfully kind. She exacted perpetual attention, but 
it was impossible not to like her. He details about his queer 
patient, a “type” if there ever was one, wl^o had in connection with her 
flushed ob^ity and in addition to the morbid strain of a violent and 
aimless will a grave organic ^sorderj but he came back to his loved 
novelist, whom he was sft goooas to pronounce more essentially a poet 
than many of those who went in for verse, with a*zeal excited, as 
I all his indiscretion had been excited, by the happy chance of Denem be’s 
sympathy and the coincidence of their occupatiofa. Dencombe had 
confessed to a slight personal acquaintance with the author of The 
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Middle YearSy but had not felt himself as ready as he could have 
wished when his companion, who had never yet encountered a being so 
privileged, began to be eager for particulars. He even thought that 
Doctor Hugh's eye at that moment emitted a glimmer of suspicion. 
But the young man was too inflamed to be shrewd and repeatedly caught 
up the book to exclaim; “Did you notice this ?“ or “Weren’t you im- 
mensely stuck with that ?” “There’s a beautiful passage towards the 
end,’’ he broke out; and again he laid his hand upon the volume. As 
he turned the pages hfc came upon something else, while Dencombe 
saw him suddenly change colour. He had taken up, as it lay on the 
bench, Dencombe’s copy instead of his own, and his neighbour im- 
mediately guessed the reason of his start. Doctor Hugh looked grave 
an instant; then he said: “I see you’ve been altering the text!” 
Dencombe was a passionate corrector, a fingerer of style ; the last thing 
he ever arrived at was a form final for himself. His ideal would have 
been to publish secretly, and then, on the published text, treat himself 
to the terrified revise, sacrificing always a first edition and beginning for 
posterity and even for the collectors, poor dears, with a second. This 
morning, in The Middle Years, his pencil had pricked a dozen lights. He 
was amused at the effect of the young man’s reproach ; for an instant it 
made him change colour. He stammered, at any rate, ambiguously; 
then, through a blur of ebbing consciousness, saw Doctor Hugh’s 
mystified eyes. He only had tirLe to feel he was about to be ill again — 
that emotion, excitement, fatigue, the heat of^ the sun, the solicitation 
of the air, had combined to play him a trick, before, stretching out a 

hand to his visitor with a plaintive cry,«he lost'his senses altogether. 

» 

Later he knew that he had fainted and that Doctor Hugh had got 
him home in a bath-chair^ the conductor of which, pfowling within 
hail for custom, had happened to remember seeing him in the garden 
of the hotel. He had recovered his perceptfon in the transit, and had, 
in bed; that afternoon, a ^ague recollection of Doctor Hugh’s young 
face, as they went together,, bent over hjm in a comforting laugh and 
expressive of something more than a suspicion of his identity. That 
identity was ineffaceable now, aifdeli tl^Tiore that he was disappointed, 
disgusted. He had been rash, been stupid, ‘had gone out too soon, 
stayed out too long. He oughtn’t to have exposed himself to strangers, 
he ought to have taken his servant. He felt as if he had fallen into a hole 
too deep to descry any little patch of heaven. He was confused about 
the time that had ^lapsed — ^he pieced the fragments together. He had 
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seen his doctor, the real one, the one who had treated him from the 
first and who had again been very kind. His servant was in and out on 
tiptoe, looking very wise after the fact. He said more than once some- 
thing about the sharp young gentleman. The rest was vagueness, in so 
far as it wasn’t despair. The vagueness, however, justified itself by 
dreams, dozing anxieties from which he finally emerged to the con- 
sciousness of a dark room and a shaded candle. 

“You’ll be all right again — know all about you now,’’ said a voice 
near him that he knew to be young. Then hh meeting with Doctor 
Hugh came back. He was too discouraged joke about it yet, but he 
wai able to perceive, after a little, that the interest of it was intense for 
his visitor. “Of course I can’t attend you professsionally — ^you’ve got 
your own man,' with whom I’ve talked and who’s excellent,” Doctor 
Hugh went on. “But you must let me come to see you as a good friend. 
I’ve just looked in before going to bed. You’re doing beautifully, but 
it’s a good job I was with you on the cliff. I shall come in early to- 
morrow. I to do something for you. I want to do everything. 
You’ve done a tremendous lot for me.” The young man held his hand, 
hanging over him, and poor Dencombe, weakly aware of his living 
pressure, simply lay there and accepted his devotion. He couldn’t 
do anything less — h . m eded help too much. The idea of the help he 
needed was very p ^^nt to him that night, which he spent in a lucid 
stillness, an intensity of thought that tonstituted a reaction from his 
hours bf stupor. He was lost, he was lost — he was lost if he couldn't 
be saved. 

He was not afraid of suffering, of death ; he was not even in love 
with life ; but he ha(i Had a deep demonstf ation of desire. It came 
over him in the long, quiet hours that only with The Middle Years 
had he taken fiis flight ; only on that da/, visited by soundless pro- 
cessions, had he recognized his kingdom, he had had a revelation of 
his range. What he dreadbd was the idea that his reputation should 
stand on the unfinished. It was not with Bfer past but with his*future 
that it should properly be concerned. Illngs/and age rose before him 
like spectres with pitiless eyes; how was he to 'bribe such fates to give 
him the second chance ? He heu^ad thj one chance thaf all men have — 
he had had the chance* of life, ^e went to sleep again very date, and 
when he awoke Doctor Hugh was sitting by l{is head. There was 
^already, by this time, something beautifully femiliar in him. “D-^n’t 
think I’ve turned out your physician,” he said; “I’m acting with his 
consent. He has been here and seen you. Somehoy he seems to trust 
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me. 1 told him how we happened to come together yesterday, and he 
recognizes that I’ve a peculiar right.” 

Dencombe looked at him with a calculating earnestness. ” How have 
you squared the Countess?” 

The young man blushed a little, but fie laughed. “Oh never mind 
the CountessJ” 

“You told me she was very exacting.” 

Doctor Hugh was silent a moment. “So she is.” 

“And Miss Vemharfi’s an intrigante, 

“How do you know that?” 

“I know everything. One has to, to write decently ! ” 

“I think she’s mad,” said limpid Doctor Hugh. 

“Well, don’t quarrel with the Countess — she’s a present help to you.” 

“I don’t quarrel,” Doctor Hugh replied. “But I don’t get on with 
silly women.” Presently he added: “You seem very much alone.” 

“That often happens at my age. I’ve outlived, I’ve lost by the way.” 

Doctor Hugh hesitated; then surmounting a soft scruple, “Whom 
have you lost?” 

“Every one.” 

“Ah, no,” the young man murmured, laying a hand on his arm. , 

“I once had a wife — I once had a son. My wife died when my child 
was bom, and my boy, at school was carried off by typhoid.” 

“I wish I’d been there !” swd Doctor Hugh simply. 

“Well — if you’re here !” Dencombe answered, with a smile that in 
spite of dimness, showed how much he liked to be sure of his com- 
panion’s whereabouts. 

“You talk strangely of your age. You’re do^old.” 

“Hypocrite — so early !” 

“I speak physiologically!” 

“That’s the way I’ve been speaking for the last five years, and it’s 
exactly what I’ve bken saying to myself. Ittsn’t till we are old that we 
begin %o tell ourselves w^te not ! ” 

“Yet I know I myself atai^young,” Doctor Hugh declared. 

“Not so well as I ! ” laughed his patient, whose visitor indeed woul5 
have established the truth in tbe«que^n by the honesty with which 
he changed the point of view, remarkinf^tjrmust be one of the charms 
of age — at any rate jn the case of high distinction — ^to feel that one 
has laboured and achieved. Doctor Hugh employed the common, 
phrase about earning one’s rest, and it made poor Dencombe, for an 
instant, almqst angry. He recovered himself, however, to explain, 
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lucidly enough, that if he, ungraciously, knew nothing of such a balm, 
it was doubtless because he had wasted inestimable years. He had 
followed literature from the first, but he had taken a lifetime to get 
alongside of her. Only to-day, at last, had he begun to see, so that 
what he had hitherto done was a movement without a direction. He 
had ripened too late and was so clumsily constituted that he had to 
teach himself by mistakes. 

“I prefer your flowers, then, to other pwple’s fruit, and your 
mistakes to other people’s successes,” said gallant Doctor Hugh. 
”Ilt5s for mistakes I admire you.” 

“You’re happy — you don’t know,” Dcncombe answered. 

Looking at hjs watch the young man had got up ; he named the hour 
of the afternoon at which he would return. Dencombe warned him 
against committing himself too deeply, and expressed again all his dread 
of making him neglect the Countess — perhaps incur her displeasure. 

“I want to be like you — I want to learn by mistakes ! ” Doctor Hugh 
laughed. 

“Take care you don’t make too grave a one ! But do come back,” 
Dencombe added, with the glimmer of a new idea. 

“You should have had more vanity !” Doctor Hugh spoke as if 
he knew the exac^ imount required to make a man of letters normal. 

“No, no — I only should have had more time. I want another go.” 

“Apother go?” 

“I want an extension.” 

“An extension ?” Again Doctor Hugh repeated Dencombe’s words, 
with which he seemed tp have Ven struck. ^ 

“Don’t you know ? — I want to what they call ‘live’.” 

The young, man, for good-bye, had taken his hand, which closed 
with a certain force. They looked at eagh other hard a moment. 

“You will live,” said I^octorTBugh. 

“Don’t be superficial. Ifs too serious !” 

“You shall live !” Dencombe’s visitor d^lared, turning pifie. 

- “Ah, that’s better !” And asheretiredf the invalid, with a troubled 
laugh, sank gratefully back. All that^day and all the following ni^t 
he wondered if it mightn’t ‘V arfamged. His Doctor came again, 
his servant was attentive* bul it was to his confident yoilng friend 
that he foimd himself mentally appealing. His collapse on the cliff 
was plausibly explained, and his liberation, on a better basis, promised 
for the morrow ; meanwhile, however, the intensity of his meditations 
kept him tranquil and made him indifferent. Thit idea that occupied 
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him was none the less absorbing because it was a morbid fancy. Here 
was a clever son of the age, ingenious and ardent, who happened to have 
set him up for connoisseurs to worship. This servant of his altar had 
all the new learning in science and all the old reverence in faith ; wouldn’t 
he therefore put his knowledge at the disposal of his sympathy, his 
craft at the disposal of his love ? 

Couldn’t 6e be trusted to invent a remedy for a poor aitist to whose 
art he had paid tribule ? If he couldn’t, the alternative was hard : 
Dencombe would have to surrender to silence, unvindicated and un- 
divined. The rest of the cfiy and all the next he toyed in secret with his 
sweet futility. Who would work the miracle for him but the young man 
who could combine such lucidity with such passion ? He thought of the 
fairy-tales of science and charmed himself into forgetting that he 
looked for a magic that was not of this world. Doctor Hugh was an 
apparition, and that placed him above the law. He came and went while 
his patient, who sat up, followed him with supplicating eyes. The 
interest of knowing the great author had made the young man begin 
The Middle Years afresh, and would help him to find a deeper meaning 
in its pages. Dencombe had told him what he “tried for” ; with all his 
intelligence, on a first perusal. Doctor Hugh had failed to guess it. The 
baffled celebrity wondered then who in the world would guess it : he 
was amused once more at the fine, full way with which an intention 
could be missed. Yet he wouldn’t rail at the general mind to-day — 
consoling as that ever had been : the revelation of his own slowness 
had seemed to make all stupidity sacred. Doctor Hugh, after a little, 
was visibly worried, confessing, on inquiry, to> a source of embarrass- 
ment at home. “Stick to the Countess — don’t mind me,” Dencombe 
said repeatedly ; for his companion was frank enough about the large 
lady’s attitude. She was so jealous that she had fallen ill — she resented 
such a breach of allegiance. She paicf so mgch for his fidelity that she 
must hav9.it all : sh<lf refused him the right fo other sympathies, charged 
him with scheming to make her die alone, for it was needless to point 
out how little Miss Vemham was a resource in trouble. When Doctgj 
Hugh mentioned that the Countess would already have left 
Bournemouth if he hadn’t kept hbr ’iiv bed, poor Dencombe held his 
arm ti^t&r and said with decision: “Take'her’straight away.” They 
had gone out together, walking back to the sheltered nook in which, 
the other day, they had met. The young man, who had given his com- 
panion a personal support, decleured with emphasis that his conscience 
was clear — ^hq couVi ride two horses at once. Didn’t dream, for his 
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future, of a time when be should have to ride five hundred ? Longing 
equally for virtue, Dencofhbe replied that in that golden age no patient 
would pretend to have contracted with him for his whole attention. 
On the part of the Countess was not such an avidity lawful ? Doctor 
Hugh denied it, said there was no contract but only a free under- 
standing, and that a sordid servitude was impossible to a generous 
spirit; he liked moreover to talk about art, and that was the subject 
on which, this time, as they sat together on tlM sunny bench, he tried 
most to engage the author of The Middle Years, Etencombe, soaring 
a^in a little on the weak wings of convalc&ence and still haunted by 
that happy notion of an organized rescue, found another strain of 
eloquence to plead the cause of a certain splendid “last manner”, 
the very citadel, as it would prove, of his reputation, the stronghold into 
which his real treasure would be gathered. While his listener gave up 
the morning and the great still sea appeared to wait, he had a wonderful 
explanatory hour. Even for himself he was inspired as he told of what 
his treasur.; would consist — ^the precious metals he would dig from the 
mine, the jewels rare, strings of pearls he would hang between the 
columns of his temple. He was wonderful for himself, so thick these 
convictions crowded ; but he was still more wonderful for Doctor Hugh, 
who assured him, r me the less, that the very pages he had just published 
were already encrusted with gems. The young man, however, panted 
for the combinations to come, and. Before the face of the beautiful 
day, renewed to Dencombe his guarantee that his profession would 
hold itself responsible for such a life. Then he suddenly clapped his 
hand upon his watch-pocket aAd asked leave to absent himself for half 
an hour. Dencombe waited there fejr his return, but was at last recalled 
to the actual by the fall of a shadow across the groudd. The shadow 
darkened into that of Miss Vemham, the Joimg lady in attendance to 
the Countess ; whom Dencombe? recognizing her, perceived so clearly 
to have come to speak to hkn that he rose from his bench to acknow- 
ledge the civility. 

Miss Vemham indeed proved not pa^^ticularly civil; she looked 
strangely agitated, and her type was now unriiistakable. “Excuse me 
if I inquire,” she said, “ wheth«jit*s top much to hope that you may be 
induced to leave Dofctor Hifgh alone.” Then before Dencombe, 
greatly disconcerted, could protest: “You ought to be informed that 
you stand in his light ; that you may do him a terrible injury.” 

“Do you mean by causing the Countess to dispense with his 
services?” 
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“By causing her to disinherit him.*’ Dencombe stared at this, and 
Miss Vemham pursued, in the gratihcation of seeing she could produce 
an impression; “It has depended on himself to come into something 
very handsome. He has had a magnificent prospect, but 1 think you’ve 
succeeded in spoiling it.” 

“Not intentionally, I assure you. Is thefe no hope the accident may 
be repaired Dencombe asked. 

“She was ready to d^anything for him. She takes great fancies, she 
lets herself go — it’s her way. She has no relations, she’s free to dispose 
of her money, and she’s very ill.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it,” Dencombe stammered. 

“Wouldn’t it be possible for you to leave Bournemouth? That’s 
what I’ve come to ask you.” 

Poor Dencombe sank down on his bench. “I’m very ill myself, but 
I’ll try !” 

Miss Vemham still stood there with her colourless eyes and the 
brutality of her good conscience. 

“Before it’s too late, please !” she said; and with this she turned 
her back, in order, quickly, as if it had been a business to which she 
could spare but a precious moment, to pass out of his sight. 

Oh, yes, after this Dencombe was certainly very ill. Miss Vemham 
had upset him with her rough, fierce news, it was the sharpest shock to 
him to discover what was at sfeke for a penniless young man of fine 
parts. He sat trembling on his bench, staring at the waste of waters, 
feeling sick with the directness of the blow. He was indeed too weak, 
too unsteady, too alarmed ; but he would make the effort to get away, 
for he could not accept die guilt qf interference^, and his honour was 
really involved. He would hobble home, at any rate, and then he would 
think what was to be done. lUe made his way back to the hotel and, as 
he went, had a characteristic vision 6f Miss Vemham’s great motive. 
The Countess hated women, of course; Cfencombe was lucid about 
that; so the hungry piamsl had no personal hopes and could only 
console herself with the bold conception of helping Doctor Hugh in 
order cither to marry him after he should get his money or to induce 
him to recognize her title to compen&atjcNi and buy her off. If she had 
befrienddl him at a fruitful crisis he wotild really, as a man of delicacy, 
and she knew what to think of that point, have to reckon with her. 

At the hotel Dencoml^’s servant insisted on his going back to bed. 
The invalid had talked about catching a train and had begun with orders 
to pack; after which his humming nerves had yielded to a sense of 
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sickness. He consented to see his physician, who immediately was sent 
for, but he wished it to be understood that his door was irrevocably 
closed to Doctor Hugh. He had his plan, which was so fine that he 
rejoiced in it after getting back to bed. Doctor Hugh, suddenly finding 
himself snubbed without mercy, would, in natural disgust and to the 
joy of Miss Vemham, renew his allegiance to the Countess. When his 
physician arrived, Dencombe learned that he was feverish and that this 
was very wrong: he was to cultivate calmne^and try, if possible, not 
to think. For the rest of the day he wooed ^tupidity ; but there was an 
adie that kept him sentient, the probably sacrifice of his “extension”, 
the limit of his course. His medical adviser was anything but pleased ; 
his successive .relapses were ominous. He charged this personage to 
put out a strong hand and take Doctor Hugh off his mind — it would 
contribute so much to his being quiet. The agitating name, in his 
room, was not mentioned again, but his security was a smothered fear, 
and it was ^^ot confirmed by the receipt, at ten o’clock that evening, 
of a telegram which his servant opened and read for him and to which, 
with an address in London, the signature of Miss Vemham was at- 
tached. “Beseech you to use all influence to make our friend join us 
here in the morning. Countess much the worse for dreadful journey# 
but everything tr . s' still be saved.” The two ladies had gathered them- 
selves up and had been capable in the afternoon of a spiteful revolution. 
They.had started for the capital, and if the elder one, as Miss Vemham 
had announced, was very ill, she had wished to make it clear that she 
was proportionately reckless. Poor Dencombe, who was not reckless 
and who desired that^verytfling should indeed be “saved”, sent this 
missive straight off fb the young man’s lodging and had on the morrow 
the pleasure pf knowing that he had quitted Bournemouth by an early 
train. 

Two days later he pre^^ inVith a copy of a literary journal in his 
hand. He had returned b^use he was a^ious and for the pl^ure of 
flourishing the great review of The Middle Years, Here at l^t was 
something adequate — it rose to the occasion ; it was an acclamation, 
a reparation, a critical attempt to place the author i^ the niche he had 
fairly won. Dencombe; acce*b|e J a\id submitted ; he made neither ob- 
jection nor inquiry, for old complications had returned anefb^ had had 
two atroci.ous days. He was convinced not only that he should never 
again leave his bed, so that his young friend might pardonably ve nain, 
but that the demand he should make on the patience of beholders 
would be very moderate indeed. Doctor Hugh tfad been to town, and 
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he tried to find in his eyes some confession that the Countess was 
pacified and his legacy clinched ; but all he could see there was the light 
of his juvenile joy in two or three of the phrases of the newspaper. 
Dencombe couldn’t read them, but when his visitor had insisted on 
repeating them more than once he was able to shake an unintoxicated 
head. “Ah, po; but they would have been true of what I could have 
done !’’ 

“What people ‘coul^ have done’ is mainly what they’ve in fact 
done,” Doctor Hugh contended. 

“ Mainly, yes ; but I’ve been an idiot ! ” said Dencombe. Doctor Hugh 
did remain; the end was coming fast. Two days later Dencombe 
observed to him, by way of the feeblest of jokes, that there would 
now be no question whatever of a second chance. At this the young 
man stared ; then he exclaimed : 

“Why, it has come to pass — it has come to pass ! The second 
. chance has been the public’s — the chance to find the point of view, to 
pick up the pearl ! ” 

“Oh, the pearl !” poor Dencombe uneasily sighed. A smile as cold 
as a winter sunset flickered on his drawn lips as he added: “The pearl 
is the unwritten — the pearl is the unalloyed, the rest, the lost !” 

From that moment he was less and less present, heedless to all 
appearance of what went on around him. His disease was definitely 
mortal, of an action as relentless^, after the short arrest that had enabled 
him to fall in with Doctor Hugh, as a leak ip a great ship. Sinking 
steadily, though this visitor, a man of rare resources, now cordially 
approved by his physiciary, showed cnefless ar^ in guarding him from 
pain, poor Dencombe kept no reckoning of favoui or neglect, betrayed 
no symptom of regret or sjjeculation. Yet towards the last he gave a 
sign of having noticed that for two days Doctor Hugh had not been in 
his room, a sign that consisted of his ’Suddenly opening his eyes to ask 
of himjf he had spent the interval with th4 Countess. 

“The* Countess is dea^,*’' said Doctor Hugh. “I knew that in a 
particular contingency she •wouldn’t resist. I went to her grave^ 

Dencombe’s eyes opened wider. “She left you ‘something hand- 
some’?” 

The yoflng m^n gave a laugh almost too light for a chamber of woe. 
“Never a penny. She roundly cursed me.” 

'"'“Cursed you ?” Dencombe murmured. 

“ For giving her up. I gave her up for you. I had to choose,” his 
companion explained. 
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“You chose to let a fortuue go ?” 

“I choose to accept, whatever they mig^t be, the consequences of 
my infatuation,” smiled Doctor Hugh. Then, as a larger pleasantly: 
“A fortune be hanged I It’s your own fault if I can’t get your things 
out of my head.” 

The immediate tribute to his humour was a long, bewildered moan; 
after which, for many hours, many days, Dencombe lay motionless 
and absent. A response so absolute, such a glimpse of a definite result 
and such a sense of credit worked together jn his mind and, producing 
a^'^trange commotion, slowly altered and transfigured his despair. 
The sense of cold submersion left him — he seemed to float without an 
effort. The inpident was extraordinary as evidence, and it shed an in- 
tenser light. At the last he signed to Doctor Hugh to listen, and, when 
he was down on his knees by the pillow, brought him very near, 

“You’ve made me think it all a delusion,” 

“Not yov^ elory, my dear friend,” stammered the young man. 

“Not my glory — what there is of it ! It is glory — to have been tested, 
to have had our little quality and cast our little spell. The thing is ta 
have made somebody care. You happen to care. You happen to ber 
crazy, of course, bu^ that doesn’t affect the law.” 

“You’re a grea. ‘^^ccess ! ” said Doctor Hugh, putting into his young 
voice the ring of a marriage bell. 

Depcombe lay taking this in ; then he gathered strength to speak once 
more. “A second chance— that’s the delusion. There never was to be 
but one. We work in the dark — ^we do what we can — ^we give what we 
have. Our doubt is oiy passion and our passion is our task. The rest 
is the madness of jfrt.” 

“If you’vejdoubted, if you’ve despaired, you’ve alwavs ‘done it\” 
his visitor subtly argued. 

“We’ve done something or other,” Dencombe conceded. 

“Something or other is Everything. It’s feasible. It’s you!”. 

“Comforter I” poor Dencombe ironiemTv sighed. 

^ “But it’sjFue,” insisted his friend. 

“It’s true. It’s frustration that doesn’t count.” 

“Frustration’s only lye,” 5%id*Doitor Hugh. 

“Yes, it’s what pas^.’^ Poor Dencombe was barely audible’ but he 
had marked with the words the virtual end of his first and only chance. 
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He had a mortal dislike^poor Stransom, to lean anniversaries, and 
loved them still less when they made a pretence of a figure. Celebra- 
tions and suppressions were equally painful to him, and but one of 
the former found a place in his life. He had kept each year in his own 
fashion the date of Mary Antrim’s death. It would be more to the 
point perhaps to say that this occasion kept him : it kept him at least 
effectually from doing anything else. It took a hold of him again and 
again with a hand of which time had softened but never loosened the 
touch. He waked to his feast of memory as consciously as he would 
have waked to his marriage-morn. Marriage had had of old but too 
little to say to the matter : for the girl who was to have been his bride 
there had been no bridal embrace. She had died of malignant 
fever after the wedding-day had been fixed, and be had lost 
before fairly tasting it an afii^tion that promised to fill his life to 
the brim. , 

Of that benediction, however, it would have been false to say this 
life could really be emptied : it was still ruled by a pale ghost, still 
ordered by a sovereign presence'. He had not been a man of numerous 
passions, and even in all these yeaps no sense hall grown stronger with 
him than the sense of beipg bereft. He had needed 09 priest and no,^ 
altar to make him for ever widowed. He had done many things in 
the world — ^he had done almost all but^one: he had never, never 
forgotten. He had tried ,t^ put into his existence whatever else might 
take up room in it, but had failed to make it more than a house of which 
the ‘mistress was eternally Ubsent. She was most absent .of all on the 
recurrent Decepiber day that his tenacity set apart. He had no arranged 
observance of it, but his nervett niade it' all their own. They drove him 
forth without mercy, and the goal of his pilgrimage was far. She had 
been buried in a Lotadon subtirb, a part then of Nature’s breast, but 
which he had seen lose one after another every feature of freshness. If* 
was in truth during the moments he stood there that his eyes beheld 
the place least. TMty looked at another image, they opened to another 
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light. Was it a credible future ? Was it an incredible past ? Whatever 
the answer it was an immense escape from the actual. 

It’s true that if there weren’t other dates than this there were other 
memories; and by the time George Stransom was fifty-five such 
memories had greatly multiplied. There were other ghosts in his life 
than the ghost of Mary Antrim. He had perhaps not bad more losses 
than most men, but he had counted his losses more; he hadn’t seen 
death more closely, but had in a manner felt it more deeply. He had 
formed little by little the habit of numbering nis Dead : it had come to 
hign early in life that there was something one had to do for them. They 
were there in their simplified intensified essence, their conscious absence 
and expressive patience, as personally there as if they had only been 
stricken dumb. When all sense of them failed, all soimd of them 
ceased, it was as if their purgatory were really still on earth ; they asked 
so little that they got, poor things, even less, and died again, died 
every day, of the hard usage of life. They had no organized service, 
no reserved place, no honour, no shelter, no safety. Even ungenerous 
people provided for the living, but even those who were called most 
generous did nothing for the others. So on George Stransom’s part 
had grown up with the years a resolve that he at least would do some- 
thing, do it, tha<' s, for his own — would perform the great charity 
without reproach. Every man had his own, and every man had, to 
meet this charity, the ample resource#of the soul. 

It was doubtless the \oice of Mary Antrim that spoke for them best ; 
as the years at any rate went b>' he found himself in regular communion 
with these postponed ^nsiodbrs, those whom indeed he always called 
in his thoughts the Others. He spaced themTthe moments, he organized 
the charity. Quite how it had risen he probably never could have told 
you, but what came to pass was that an altar, such as was after all 
within everybody’s compass, lifted with perpetual candles and dedi- 
cated to those secret ritesf beared itself in his spiritual spaces. He had 
wondered of old, in some embarrassmen^*whether he had a igeligion ; 
being very sure, and not a little content, t&t he hadn’t at all esvents 
tfie religion some of the people he had known wanted to him have. 
Gradually this question was s^al^hteiied out for himf^ it became clear 
to him that the religion instillOd by hit earliest consciousness bad been 
simply the religion of the Dead. It suited his inclination, it satisfied 
his spirit, il gave employment to his piety.* It answered his lovt of 
great offices, of a solemn and splendid ritual; for no shrine could be 
more bedecked and no ceremonial more stately ihan those to which 
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his worship was attached He had no imagination^ about these things 
but that they were accessible to any who should feel the need of them. 
The poorest could build such temples of the spirit — could make them 
blaze with candles and smoke with incense, make them flush with 
pictures and flowers. The cost, in the conunon phrase, of keeping them 
up fell whojly on the generous heart. 



He had this year, on the eve of his anniversary, as happened, an 
emotion not unconnected with that range of feeling. Walking home 
at the close of a busy day he was arrested in the London street by the 
particular effect of a shop-front that lighted the dull brown air with its 
mercenary grin and before which several persons were gathered. It 
was the window of a jeweller whose diamonds and sapphires seemed to 
laugh, in flashes like high notes of sound, with the mere joy of knowing 
how much more they were “worth” than most of the dingy pedestrians 
staring at them from the other side of the pane. Stransom lingered 
long enough to suspend, in a vision, a string qf pearls about the white 
neck of M^ry Antrim, and then was kept an instant longer by the 
sound of a voice he knew. ^Next him was a mumbling old woman, and 
beyond the old woman a gentleman with a lady. on his arm. It was 
from him, from Paul Creston, the voice had proceeded : he was talking 
with the lady of some precious object in the window, ^transom had 
no sooner recognized him than the old woman turned away ; but just 
with this growth of opportunity came a felf strangeness that stayed him 
in the vpry act of laying his Stand on his friend’s arm. It lasted but the 
instant, only that space sufficed for the flash of a wild question. Wfts 
not Mrs. Creston dead? — ^the ambiguity met him there in the short 
drop of her husoand’s voice, the drop 9onjugal, if it ever was, and in 
the way the two figures leaned to each other. Creston, making a step 
to look at something else, came nearer, glanced at him, started and 
exclaimed — ^behaviour the effect of which was at first only to leave 
Stransom staring, staring back across the months at the different face, 
the wholly o^er face, the poor man had shown him last, the blurred 
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ravaged*mask benf over the open grave by which they had stood 
together. That son of affliction wasn’t in mourning now ; he detached 
his arm from his companion’s to grasp the hand of the older friend. 
He coloured as well as smiled in the strong light of the shop when 
Stransom raised a tentative hat to the lady. Stransom had just time 
to see she was pretty before he found himself gaping at a fact more 
portentous. “My dear fellow, let me make you acquainted with my 
wife.’’ 

Creston had blushed and stammered ovei;it, but in half a minute, at 
the rate we live in polite society, it had practically become, for our 
friend, the mere memory of a shock. They stood there and laughed 
and talked ; Stransom had instantly whisked the shock out of the way, 
to keep it for private consumption. He felt himself grimace, he heard 
himself exaggerate the proper, but was conscious of turning not a 
little faint. That new woman, that hired performer Mrs Creston ? 
Mrs. Creston had been more living for him than any woman but one. 
This lady had a face that shone as publicly as the jeweller’s window, and 
in the happy candour with which she wore monstrous character was 
an effect of gross immodesty. The character of Paul Creston’s wife 
thus attributed to her was monstrous for reasons Stransom <:ould 
judge his friend know perfectly that he knew. The happy pair had 
just arrived from America, and Stransom hadn’t needed to be told this 
to guQ3S the nationality of the lady. &mehow it deepened the foolish 
air that her husband’s* confusecl cordiality was unable to conceal. 
Stransom recalled that, he hacj heard of poor Creston’s having, while 
his bereavement was styi fresh, crossed the ^ for what people in such 
predicaments call a liftle change. Ht had found the little change indeed, 
he had brought the little change back ; it was the little change that 
stood there and that, do what he would, he couldn’t, while he showed 
those high front teeth of bis, look other than a conscious ass about. 
They were gojng into the shop, Mrs. CrestpjLsaid, and she begged Mr. • 
Stransom to come with them and help tb decide. He thanked her, 
opening his-^atch and pleading an engjtgetpent for which he ’was 
already late, and they parted whjje she shrieked into ^he fog, “ Mind 
now you come to see m€;righf 5 way*!*^ Creston had had the delicacy 
not to suggest that, and Stransom hoped it hurt him, som^here to 
hear her scream it to all the echoes. 

He felt quite determined, as he walked away, never in his lile to go 
near her. She was perhaps a human being, but Creston oughtn’t to 
have shown her without precautions, oughtn’t incJfeed to have shown 
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her at all. His precautions should have been those of a forger or a 
murderer, and the people at home would never have mentioned 
extradition. This was a wife for foreign service or purely external use ; 
a decent consideration woud have spared her the injury of comparisons. 
Such was the first flush of George Stransom’s reaction ; but as he sat 
alone that night — ^there were particular hours he always passed alone — 
the harshness dropped from it and left only the pity. He could spend 
an evening with Kate Creston, if the man to whom she had given 
everything couldn’t. He h?d known her twenty years, and she was the 
only woman for whom he might perhaps have been unfaithful. She 
was all cleverness and sympathy and charm ; her house had been the 
very easiest in all the world and her friendship the very firmest. With- 
out accidents he had loved her, without accidents every one had 
loved her: she had made the passions about her as regular as the 
moon makes the tides. She had been also of course far too good for 
her husband, but he never suspected it, and in nothing had she been 
more admirable than in the exquisite art with which she tried to keep 
every one else (keeping Creston was no trouble) from finding it out. 
Here was a man to whom she had devoted her life and for whom she 
had given it up — dying to bring into the world a child of his bed ; and 
she had had only to submit to her fate to have, ere the grass was green 
on her grave, no more existence for him than a domestic servant he 
had replaced. The frivolity, the indecency of it made Stransorr^s eyes 
fill ; and he had that evening a sturdy sense that he alone, in a world 
without delicacy, had a right to hold up his head. While he smoked, 
after dinner, he had a book in hft lap, but he had no eyes for his page : 
his eyes, in the swarming void of things, seemed* to have caught Kate 
Creston’s, and it was into their sad silences he looked.^ It was to him 
her sentient spirit had turned knowing it to be of her he would think. 
He thought for a long time of how the closed eyes of dead women 
could live — ^how they coulf^ open again, in a quiet lamplit room, long 
after they had looked thrir'Iast. They had looks that survived — ^had 
them as great poets had quoted lines. '-v ^ 

The newspapf r lay by his chair — ^t|;?e thing that came in the afternoon 
and the servants thought one Wanted )r without sense for what was in 
it he had'mechanically unfolded and then dropped it. Before he went 
to bed he took it up* and this tin^, at the top of a paragraph, he was 
caught by five words that made him start. He stood staring, before the 
fire at the “ Death of Sir Acton Hague, K.C.B ”, the man who ten years 
earlier had b^ thi nearest of his friends and whose disposition from 
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this eminence had practically left it without an occupant. He had seen 
him after their rupture, but hadnU now seen him for years. Standing 
there before the fire he turned cold as he read what had befallen him. 
Promoted a short time previous to the governorship of the Westward 
Islands, Acton Hague had died, in the bleak honour of this exile, of an 
illness consequent on the bite of a poisonous snake. His career was 
compressed by the newspaper into a dozen lines, the perusal of which 
excited on George Stransom’s part no warmer feeling than one of relief 
at the absence of any mention of their quarref, an incident accidentally 
tair^ed at the time, thanks to their joint bnmersion in large affairs, 
with a horrible publicity. Public indeed was the wrong Stransom had, 
to his own sense, suffered, the insult he had blankly taken from the 
only man with whom he had ever been intimate; the friend, almost 
adored, of his University years, the subject, later of his passionate 
loyalty: so public that he had never spoken of it to a human creature, 
so public that he had completely overlooked it. It had made the 
difference lor him that friendship too was all over, but it had only 
made just that one. The shock of interests had been private, intensely 
so ; but the action taken by Hague had been in the face of men. To-day 
it all seemed to have occurred merely to the end that George Stransom 
should think of h* i as ** Hague’’ and measure exactly how much be 
himself could resemble a stone. He went cold, suddenly and horribly 
cold, to bed. • 



The next day, in the arf^oon, in the great grey suburb, he knew 
his long walk had tired him. In the drelOful cemetery alonqlie had 
been on his fijet an hour. Instinctively, qpming back, they had taken 
him a devious course, and it was a desert in which no circling cabman 
hovered over possible prey. Het^amsftd on a comer Ad measured the 
dreariness ; then he made out mrough the gathered dusk thal he was in 
one of those tracts of London which are less gloomy by ni^t than 
A by day, bedause, in the former case, of the civil gift of light. By day 
there was nothing, but by night there were lamps, and George Stransom 
was in a mood that made lamps good in themselves. It wasn’t that 
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they could show him anything, it was only that th^ could bum clear. 
To his surprise, however, after a while, they did show him something; 
the arch of a high doorway approached by a low terrace of steps, in 
the depth of which — it formed a dim vestibule — the raising of a curtain 
at the moment he paused gave him a glimpse of an avenue of gloom 
with a glow of t^apers at the end. He stopped and looked up, recognizing 
the place as a church. The thought quickly came to him that since he 
was tired he might rest there; so that after a moment he had in turn 
pushed up the leathern certain and gone in. It was a temple of the old 
persuasion, and there had Evidently been a function — perhaps a service 
for the dead; the high altar was still a blaze of candles. This was an 
exhibition he always liked, and he dropped into a seat with relief. 
More than it had ever yet come home to him it struck him as good 
there should be churches. 

This one was almost empty and the other altars were dim ; a verger 
shuffled about, an old woman coughed, but it seemed to Stransom there 
was hospitality in the thick sweet air. Was it only the savour of the 
incense or was it something of larger intention ? He had at any rate 
quitted the great grey suburb and come nearer to the warm centre. 
He presently ceased to feel intrusive, gaining at last even a sense of 
community with the only worshipper in his neighbourhood, the sombre 
presence of a woman, in mourning unrelieved, whose black was all he 
could see of her and who had suik deep into prayer at no great distance 
from him. He wished he could sink, like her, to the very bottom^ be as 
motionless, as japt in prostration. ^After a ^ew moments he shifted 
his seat ; it was almost indelicate to be* aware of her. But Stransom 
subsequently quite lost hifnself, floating away^>lJl the sea of light. If 
occasions like this had been moreYrequent in his life he would have 
had more present the great ‘briginal type, set up in a nfyriad temples, 
of the unapproachable shrine he had erected in his mind. That shrine 
had begun in vague likeness to Church pomfis, but the echo had ended 
by grdwing more distinct* (fian the sound. The sound now rang out, 
the type blazed at him with pll its fires and with a mystery of radiance 
in which endless meanings could glow. The thing became as he iht 
there his approj^Hate altar and ^oh Siarry candle an appropriate vow. 
He numbered them, named them, grou^ied thetn— it was the silent roll- 
call of his Dead. They made together a brightness vast and intense, a 
brightness in which the ifiere chapel of his thoughts grew so dim that 
as it faded away he* asked himself if he shouldn’t find his real comfort in 
some material a^t, some outward worship. 
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This idea took D^ssession of him while, at a distance, the black- 
robed lady continued prostrate; he was quietly thrilled with his con- 
ception, which at last brought him to his feet in the sudden excitement 
of a plan. He wandered softly through the aisles, pausing in the different 
chapels, all save one applied to a special devotion. It was in this clear 
recess, lampless and unapplied, that he stoo d longest — the length of 
time it took him fully to grasp the conception of gilding it with his 
bounty. He should snatch it from no other r^es and associate it with 
nothing profane ; he would simply take it as it should be given up to 
hinffand make it a masterpiece of splendour and a mountain of fire. 
Tended sacredly all the year, with the sanctifying church round it, it 
would always be ready for his offices. There would be difficulties, but 
from the first they presented themselves only as difficulties surmounted. 
Even for a person so little affiliated the thing would be a matter of 
arrangement. He saw it all in advance, and how bright in especial the 
place would bcrome to him in the intermissions of toil and the dusk 
of afternoons ; how rjch in assurance at all times, but especially in the 
indifferent world. Before withdrawing he drew nearer again to the 
spot where he had first sat down, and in the movement he met the lady 
whom he had seen pr'^ying and who was now on her way to the door. 
She passed him quiv * % and he had only a glimpse of her pale face and 
her unconscious, almost sightless eyes. For that instant she looked 
faded and handsome. 

o 

This was the origin qf the rites more public, yet certainly esoteric, 
that he at last found himself able* to establish. It took a long time, it 
took a year, and both ’the process and the ^result would have been — 
for any who knew— •a vivid picture of his good faith. No one did 
, know, in fact — ^no one but the bland eccteiastics whose acquaintance 
he had promptly sought, whose objectioq^ he had softly overridden, 
whose curiosity and symp|thy he had artfully charmed, whose assent 
to his eccentric munificenclfe he had eventually won, and who had. 
asked for concessions in exchange for incjulgences. Stransom had 
ofj:ourse at an early stage of his inquiry been referred to the Bishop, 
and the Bishop had been dejightfully human, the Bishop had been 
almost amused. Success was vlj^n ^ght, at any rate, from the moment 
the attitude of those ‘whohi it concerned became libe]r^l iif response 
to liberality. The altar and the sacred shell that half-encircled it, 
■^consecrated’ to an ostensible and customary worship, were to ue 
splendidly maintained ; all that Stransom reserved to himself was the 
number of his lights and the free enjoyment of his Ihtention. When the 
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intention had taken complete effect the enjoyment became even greater 
than he had ventured to hope. He liked to think of this effect when far 
from it, liked to convince himself of it yet again when near. He was not 
often indeed so near as that a visit to it hadn’t perforce something of 
the patience of a pilgrimage ; but the time he gave to his devotion came 
to seem to ^*m more a contribution to his other interests than a 
betrayal of them. Even a loaded life might be easier when one bad 
added a new necessity to it. 

How much easier was probably never guessed by those who simply 
knew there were hours when he disappeared and for many of whom 
there was a vulgar reading of what he used to call his plunges. These 
plunges were into depths quieter than the deeper sea-caves, and the 
habit had at the end of a year or two become the one it would have cost 
him most to relinquish. Now they had really, his Dead, something 
that was indefeasibly theirs; and he liked to think that they might 
in cases be the Dead of others, as well as that the Dead of others might 
be invoked there under the protection of what he had done. Whoever 
bent a knee on the carpet he had laid down appeared to him to act in 
the spirit of his intention. Each of his lights had a name for him, and 
from time to time a new light was kindled. This was what he had 
fundamentally agreed for, that there should always be room for them 
all. What those who passed or lingered saw was simply the most res- 
plendent of the altars called Suddenly into vivid useftilness, with a 
quiet elderly man, for whom it evidently had a fascination, often seated 
there in a maze or a doze ; but half\he satisfaction of the spot for this 
mysterious and fitful worshipper was that he found the years of his 
life there, and the ties, tke affections, the strucgles, the submissions, 
the conquests, if there had been such, a record of that adventurous 
journey in which the beginings and the endings of hum^ relations are^ 
lettered milestones. He had in general little taste for the past as a 
part of his own history;^ at other times 4rid in other places it mostly 
seem*^ to him pitiful to gomider and impossible to repair ; but on these 
occasions he accepted it with something of that positive gladness with 
which one adjusts one’s self to an ache that begins to succumli^to 
treatment. To the treatment of tftnell^d malady of life begins at a given 
moment to succumb ; and those were doubtless the hours at which that 
truth most came-home to him. The day was written for him there on 
which he had first become acquainted with death, and the successive 
phases of the acquaintance were marked each with a flame. 
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The flames were gjf<hering thick at present, for Stransom had entered 
that dark defile of our earthly descent in which some one dies every 
day. It was only yesterday that Kate Creston had flashed out her white 
fire; yet already there were younger stars ablaze on the tips of the 
tapers. Various persons in whom his interest had not been intense drew 
closer to him by entering this company. He went over it, head by head, 
till he felt like the shepherd of a huddled flock, with all a shepherd’s 
vision of differences imperceptible. He knew lys candles apart, up to 
the colour of the flame, and would still havp known them had their 
posi^ons all been changed. To other imaginations they might stand 
for other things — that they should stand for something to be hushed 
before was all h^ desired ; but he was intensely conscious of the personal 
note of each and of the distinguishable way it contributed to the 
concert. There were hours at which he almost caught himself wishing 
that certain of his friends would now die, that he might establish with 
them in this ma.^ner a connexion more charming than, as it happened, 
it was possible to enjoy with them in life. In regard to those from 
whom one was separated by the long curves of the globe such a con- 
nexion could only be an improvement; it brought them instantly 
within reach. Of cou^^ rhere were gaps in the constellation, for Stran- 
som knew he could r aly pretend to act for his own, and it wasn’t every 
figure passing before his eyes into the ^eat obscure that was entitled 
to a memoBial. There was a strange sanctification in death, but some 
characters were more sanctified ]py being forgotten than by being 
remembered. The great^t blaijk in the shining page was the memory 
of Acton Hague, of wh4)m he invetei^tely tried to rid himself. For 
Acton Hague no flam® could ever rite on any altar of his. 


4 - -v 

Every year, the day he walked back from the great 'graveyard, he 
y^ent to church as he had done the day the idea was bom. It was c t 
this occasion, as it happened, after a year had passed j that he began to 
observe his altar to be haunted by a worshipper ^t least as frequent 
as himself. Othe^i of the faithful, and in the rest of the church, came 
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and went, appealing sometimes, when they disap||pared, to a vague or 
to a particular recognition; but this unfailing pre^nce was always to 
be observed when he arrived and still in possession when he departed. 
He was surprised, the first time, at the promptitude with which it as- 
sumed an identity for him — ^the identity of the lady whom two years 
before, on hig anniversary, he had seen so intensely bowed, and of whose 
tragic face he had had so flitting a vision. Given the time that had 
passed, his recollectioq. of her was fresh enough to make him wonder. 
Of himself she had of coprse no impression, or rather had had none at 
first; the time came when her manner of transacting her business 
suggested her having gradually guessed his call to be of the same order. 
She used his altar for her own purpose — he could only hope that, sad 
and solitary as she always struck him, she used it for her own Dead. 
There were interruptions, infidelities, all on his part, calls to other 
associations and duties ; but as the months went on he found her when- 
ever he returned, and he ended by taking pleasure in the thought that 
he had given her almost the contentment he had given himself. They 
worshipped side by side so often that there were moments when he 
wished he might be sure, so straight did their prospect stretch away of 
growing old together in their rites. She was younger than he, but she 
looked as if her Dead were at least as numerous as his candles. She 
had no colour, no sound, no fault, and another of the things about 
which he had made up his mirfd was that she had no fortune.,, Always 
black-robed, she must have had a succession sorrows. People weren’t 
poor, after all, whom so many losses could overtake ; they were positively 
rich when they had had S9 much to give up. ;^ut the air of this devoted 
and indifferent woman, who always made, in any attitude, a beautiful 
accidental line, conveyed somehow to Stransom that ^she had known^ 
more kinds of trouble tha© one. 

He had a groat love of music ani littlq time for the joy of it ; but 
occasionally, when workaday noises were muffled by Saturday after- 
noo^^ it used to come, back to him that there were glories. There 
were moreover friends who reminded him of this and side by gide 
with whom he found himself sitting out concerts. On one of these winter 
evenings, in Saint James’s HaW, he bfdiame .aware after he had seated 
himself Cnat the lady he had so often seen at church was in the place 
next him and was evidently alone, as he also this time happened to be. 
She was at first top absorbed in the consideration of the programme to 
heed him, but when she at last glanced at him he took advantage of 
the movement^ to ^peak to her, greeting her with the remark that he 
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felt as if he already ^knew her. She smiled as she said, *‘Oh yes, I 
recognize you”, yet^in spite of this admission of long acquaintance it 
was the first he had seen of her smile. The effect of it was suddenly to 
contribute more to that acquaintance than all the previous meetings 
had done. He hadn’t “taken in”, he said to himself, that she was so 
pretty. Later, that evening — it was while he rolled along in a hansom 
on his way to dine out — he added that he hadn’t taken in that she was 
so interesting. The next morning in the mids^ of his work he quite 
suddenly and irrelevantly reflected that his impression of her, begin- 
ning %o far back, was like a winding river that had at last reached the 
sea. 

His work in fact was blurred a little all that day by the sense of what 
had now passed between them. It wasn’t much, but it had just made 
the difference. They had listened together to Beethoven and Schumann ; 
they had talked in the pauses, and at the end, when at the door, to which 
they moved to^^cther, he had asked her if he could help her in the matter 
of getting away. She had thanked him and put up her umbrella, slip- 
ping into the crowd without an allusion to their meeting yet again and 
leaving him to remember at leisure that not a word had been exchanged 
febout the usual scene of that coincidence. This omission struck him 
now as natural and i ' n again as perverse. She mightn’t in the least 
have allowed his warrant for speaking to her, and yet if she hadn’t he 
would havej udged her an underbred >foman. It was odd that when 
nothing had really ever jjrought them together he should have been 
able successfully to assume the^ were in a manner old friends — ^that 
this negative quantity w^ somehow more Ihan they could express. 
His success, it was true, had been qualified by her quick escape, so 
that there grew up in him an absurd desire to put it to some better 
lest. Save in so far as some other poor chaqce might help him, such a 
test could be only to meet^her afresh at church. Left to himself he 
would have gone to church the very next afternoon, just for the curi- 
osity of seeing if he should find her the»-e. But he wasn’t left to himself, 
a fact he discovered quite at the last, after#he had virtually mademp 
his mind to go. The influence that kept him away really revealed to 
him how little to himself Jhis left him. He went only for 

themr— for nothing else in thte world. 

The force of this revulsion kept him away ten days: he hated to 
Sfonnect the place with anything but his offices or to give a glimpse oi 
the curiosity that had been on the point of moving him. It was absurd 
to weave a tangle ’^bout a matter so simple as a custom of devotion 
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that might with ease have been daily or hourly ; yet the tangle got itself 
woven. He was sorry, he was disappointed : it was as if a long happy 
spell had been broken and he had lost a familiar security. At the last, 
however, he asked himself if he was to stay away for ever from the 
fear of this muddle about motives. After an interval neither longer 
nor shorter than usual he re-entered the church with a clear conviction 
that he shoifld scarcely heed the presence or the absence of the lady 
of the concert. This indifference didn’t prevent his at once noting that 
for the only time sincere had first seen her she wasn’t on the spot. 
He had now no scruple about giving her time to arrive, but she didn’t 
arrive, and when he went away still missing her he was profanely and 
consentingly sorry. If her absence made the tangle more intricate, that 
was all her own doing. By the end of another year it was very intricate 
indeed ; but by that time he didn’t in the least care, and it was only his 
cultivated consciousness that had given him scruples. Three times in 
three months he had gone to church without finding her, and he felt 
he hadn’t needed these occasions to show him his suspense had dropped. 
Yet it was, incongruously, not indifference, but a refinement of delicacy 
that had kept him from asking the sacristan, who would of course 
immediately have recognized his description of her, whether she had^ 
been seen at other hours. His delicacy had kept him from asking any 
question about her at any time, and it was exactly the same virtue that 
had left him s6 free to be decAitly civil to her at the concert. 

This happy advantage now served him ^new, enabling him when 
she finally inet his eyes — it was aher^a fourth trial — to predetermine 
quite fixedly his awaitiqg her ‘retreat. He jpined her in the street as 
soon as she had moved, asking her if he might accompany her a certain 
distance. With her placic^ permission he went as far as a house in the 
neighbourhood at which she had business : she let him know it was no?^ 
where she lived. She lived, as she said, ^n a mere slum, with an old 
augf , a person in connqi^n with whom* she spoke of the engrossment 
of humdrum duties anc^ regular occupations. She wasn’t, the mourning 
in her first youth, and her vanished freshness had left something 
behind that, ftp Stransom,representcd the proof that it had been tragically 
sacrificed. Whatever she gave Him assurance of she gave without 
referen&s. She might have been a divorced duchess — she might have 
been an old maid who taught the harp. 
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They fell at last into the way of walking together almost every time 
they met, though for a long time still they never^met but at church. He 
couldn’t ask her to come and see him, and ^ if she hadn’t a proper 
place to receive him she never invited her friend. As much as himself 
she lAcw the world of London, but from an undiscussed instinct of 
privacy they haunted the region not mapped on the social chart. On 
the return she always made him leave her at the same comer. She 
looked with him, as a pretext for a pause, at the depressed things in 
suburban shop fronts ; and there was never a word he had said to her 
that she hadn’t beautifully imderstood. For long ages he never knew 
her name, ar> n zre than she had ever pronounced his own; but it 
was not their names that mattered, it was only their perfect practice and 
their common need. 

These things made their whole relatioh so impersonal that they 
hadn’t the rules or rea' ons people found in ordinary friendships. They 
didn’t care for the tii .igs it was supposed necessary to care for in the 
intercou^ gf the world. They ended olfe day — they never knew which 
of them expressed it first^-by throwing out the idea that they didn’t 
care for each other. Over this idea they grew quite intimate; they 
rallied to it in a way tha| marked a fresh start in their confidence. If 
to feel deeply together«bout certain ^ings wliolly distinct from thenv- 
selves didn’t cojptitute a safety, where waj safety to be looked for? 
kot lightly nor often, not without occasion^or without emotion, any 
more than in any other re^rence by serious people to a mystery of 
their faith; but when somet&ng had happened to warm, as it were, 
the air for it, they came as near as they cotdd come to calling fh^ir ' 
Dei^ by name. They felt it was coming very near to utter their thou^t 
at all. The word “they” expressed enough; it limited the mention, 
it had a dignity of its ovtji, atl^^, )h*their talk, you Tiad heard our 
friends use it, you might haVe taken them for a pair of pagans of old 
alluding decently to the domesticated gods. They never knew— at 
'%ast Stransom never knew— how they had learned to be sure about 
each other. If it had been with each a question of what the other waa 
there for, the certitude had come in some fine wa^ of its own. Any 
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faith, after all, has the instinct of propagation, knd it was as natural 
as it was beautiful that they should have taken j^leasure on the spot 
in the inEiagination of a following. If the following was for each but a 
following of one it had proved in the event sufficient. Her debt, how- 
ever, of course, was much greater than his, because while she had 
only given him a worshipper he had given her a splendid temple. Once 
she said s^ie pitied him for the length of his list — she had counted his 
candles almost as oftej^ as himself--and this made him wonder what 
could have been the length of hers. He had wondered before at the 
coincidence of their losses, especially as from time to time a new candle 
was set up. On some occasion some accident led him to express this 
curiosity, and she answered as if in surprise that he hadn't abeady 
understood. “Oh for me, you know, the more there are the better — 
there could never be too many. I should like hundreds and himdreds — 
I should like thousands ; I should like a great mountain of light.” 

Then of course in a flash he understood. “Your Dead are only 
One?” 

She hung back at this as never yet. “Only One,” she answered, 
colouring as if now he knew her guarded secret. It really made him 
feel he knew less than befoit, so difficult was it for him to reconstitute 
a life in which a single experience had so belittled all others. His own 
life, round its central hollow, had been packed close enough. After 
this she appealed to have regretted her confession, though at the 
moment she spoke there had been pride in her^vcry embarrassment. She 
declared to him that his own was the larger, the dearer possession — the 
portion one would have chosen if one had been able to choose ; she 
assured him she could perfectly intagine some ofrthe echoes with which 
his silences were peopled.^ He knew she couldn’t : one’s relation to 
what one had loved and hajed had been a relation too distinct from the 
relation of others. But this didn’t affect th^ fact that they were growing 
old together in their piety. She was a feature of that piety, but even 
at‘1tfie« ripe stage of thefr acquaintance in which they occasionally 
arranged to meet at a concert or to go together to an exhibition she 
was not a feature of anything else. The most that happened was that 
his worship became paramount. Friend by^ friend dropped away till 
at last there w^re more emblems on his altar than^ouses left him to 
enter. She was more than any other the friend who remained, but she 
was unknown to jail the* rest. Once when she had discovered, as they^ 
called it, a new star, ^e used the expression that the tdiapel at last 
was full. 
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“Oh no,” Stransom replied, “there’s a great thing wanting for that ! 
The chapel will neiJer be full till a candle is set up before which all 
the others will pale. It will be the tallest candle of all.” 

Her mild wonder rested on him. “What candle do you mean ?” 

“I mean, dear lady, my own.” 

He had learned after a long time that she earned money by her 
pen, writing under a pseudonym she never disclosed in magazines he 
never saw. She knew too well what he coul(Jn’t read and what she 
couldn’t write, and she taught him to cultivate indifference with a 
success that did much for their good relations. Her invisible industry 
was a convenience to him ; it helped his contented thought of her, the 
thought that rested in the dignity of her proud obscure life, her little 
remunerated aft and her little impenetrable home. Lost, with her 
decayed relative, in her dim suburban world, she came to the surface 
for him in distant places. She was really the priestess of his altar, and 
whenever he quitted England he committed it to her keeping. She 
proved to afi esh that women have more of the spirit of religion 
than men ; he felt his fidelity pale and faint in comparison with hers. 
He often said to her that since he had so little time to live he rejoiced 
^in her having so much ; so glad was he to think she would guard the 
temple when he shor'd have been called. He had a great plan for that, 
which of course he toid her too, a bequest of money to keep it up in 
undimijiished state. Of the adminisfl-ation of this fund he would 
appoint her superintendent, and if the spirit should move her she might 
kindle a taper even for him, 

“And who will kindly one even for*me?’’ she then seriously asked. 




5HE WAS always m mourning^ yet Tne day tie came back frojn the 
longest absence h^ad yet made her appearance immediately told him 
she had lately had a bereavement. They met on this occasion as she 
was leaving the church, so that postponing his own entrance ho i i- 
stantfy offered to turn round and walk away with her. She considered, 
then she said : “Go in now, but come and see me in an hour.” He knew 
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the small vista of her street, closed at the end and as dreary as an empty 
pocket, where the pairs of shabby little houses^ semi-detached but 
indissolubly united, were like married couples on bad terms. Often, 
however, as he had gone to the beginning he had never gone beyond. 
Her aunt was dead — that he immediately guessed, as well as that it 
made a difference ;*but when she had for the first time mentioned her 
number he found himself, on her leaving him, not a little agitated by this 
sudden liberality. She^ wasn’t a person with whom, after all, one got 
on so very fast: it had ^aken him months and months to learn her 
address. If she had looked, on this reunion, so much older to him, 
how in the world did he look to her ? She had reached the period of 
life he had long since reached, when, after separations, the marked 
clock-face of the friend we meet announces the hour we have tried to 
forget. He couldn’t have said what he expected as, at the end of his 
waiting, he turned the corner where for years he had always paused ; 
.simply not to pause was a sufficient cause for emotion. It was an event, 
somehow ; and in all their long acquaintance there had never been an 
event. This one grew larger when, five minutes later, in the faint 
elegance of her little drawing-room, she quavered out a greeting that 
showed the measure she took of it. He had a strange sense of having* 
come for something in particular; strange because literally there was 
nothing particular between them, nothing save that they were at one 
on their great point, which had long ago become a magni ^^ nt matter 
of course. It was true that after she had said, “You can always come 
now, you know,” the thing he was thpre for seemed already to have 
happened. He asked her^if it was the death qf her aunt that made the 
difference ; to which she replied : “rShe never knew I knew you. I wished 
her not to.” The beautiful, clearness of her candour — Ijer faded beauty 
was like a summer twilightT— disconn^ted the words from any image of 
deceit. They might have struck him as {the record of a deep dis- 
simulation, but she had ajlways given him a sense of noble reasons, 
tte vanished aimt was present, as he looked about him, in the small 
complacencies of the rpom; the beaded velvet and the fluted mor^n; 
and though, a$ we know, he had the worship of the Dead, he found 
himself not definitely regretting* this ff^dy. ,If she wasn’t in his long 
list, howfiver, she was in her niece’s short 6ne, and^transom presently 
observed to the latter that now at least, in- the place they haunted 
together, she would have another object of devotion. 

“Yes, I shall have another. She was very kind to me. It’s that that’s 
the differenced’ 
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He judged, wondering a good deal before he made any motion to 
leave her, that the difference would somehow be very great and would 
consist of still other things than her having let him come in. It rather 
chilled him, for they had been happy together as they were. He ex- 
tracted from her at any rate an intimation that she should now have 
means less limited, that her aunt’s tiny fortune h$d come to her, so 
that there was henceforth only one to consume what had formerly 
been made to suffice for two. This was a joy to Stransom, because it 
had hitherto been equally impossible for him eiAcr to offer her presents 
or CQjitentedly to stay his hand. It was too ugly to be at her side that 
way, abounding himself and yet not able to overflow — a demonstration 
that would have been signally a false note. Even her better situation 
too seemed onfy to draw out in a sense the loneliness of her future. 
It would merely help her to live more and more for their small cere- 
monial, and this at a time when he himself had begun wearily to feel 
that, having set it in motion, he might depart. When they had sat a 
while in the pale parlour she got up — “This isn’t my room: let us go 
into mine.” They had only to cross the narrow hall, as he found, to 
pass quite into another air. When she had closed the door of the 
second room, as she called it, he felt at last in real possession of her. 
The place had the fl'^sh of life — it was expressive; its dark red walls 
were articulate with memories and relics. These were simple things — 
photograph? and water colours, scrap? of writing framed and ghosts 
of flowers embalmed ; bjit a moment sufficed to show him they had a 
common meaning. It was here^shi had lived and worked, and she had 
already told him she woujd make no change of scene. He read the refer- 
ence in the objects about her — the^general one to places and times; 
^but after a minute he distinguished amon^ them a small portrait of a 
gentleman. At a distance and without they glasses his eyes were only 
so caught by it as to feel a v^gue curiosity. Presently this impulse carried 
him nearer, and in another ^moment he was staring at the picture in 
stupefaction and with the sense that one solmd had broken from’lmn. 
Hejwas further conscious that he showed ^is companion a whitd.face 
when he turned round on her gasping: “Acton Hague !” 

She matched his great, wonflgr, ‘^iJid you know h8n?” 

“He was the filend of dll my youth — of my early ipanh#od.‘ And 
you knew him ?” 

She coloured at this and for a moment her answer failed ; her ey4 s 
embraced everything in the place, and a strange irony reached her lips 
as she echoed: “Knew him?” 
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Then Stransom understood, while the room heaved like the cabin of 
a ship, that its whole contents cried out with him, that it was a museum 
in his honour, that all her later years had been addressed to him and 
that the shrine he himself had reared had been passionately converted ^ 
to this use. It was all for Acton Hague that she had kneeled every day 
at his altar. Yiliat.need had there been for a consecrated candle when 
he was present in the whole array ? The revelation so smote our friend 
in the face that he dropped into a seat and sat silent. He had quickly 
felt her shaken by the fqrce of his shock, but as she sank on the sofa 
beside him and laid her hand on his arm he knew almost as soon that 
she mightn’t resent it as much as she’d have liked. 


VII 


He learned in that instant two things: one being that even in so long* 
a time she had gathered no knowledge of his great intimacy and his 
great quarrel; the other that in spite of this ignorance, strangely 
enough, she supplied on the* spot a reason for his stqpor. “How 
extraordinary,” he presently exclaimed, “tljat wc should never have 
known!” 

She gave a wan smile which seemed to Stransom stranger even than 
the fact itself. “I never, never spqke of him.’^ 

He looked again about the room. “Why then, if your life had been 
so full of him?” ' ^ 

“Mayn’t I put you that question as v^ll ? Hadn’t your life also 
been full of him ?” 

'^“Any one’s, every one's life who had the wonderful experience of 
knowing him. 7 never spo/:e of him,” Stransom added in a moment, 
“because he did me — ^years ago — an unforgettable wrong.” She^was 
silent, and witA the full effect of his Vjrfcsence all about them it almost 
startled her gpest to hear no protest escape her. She accepted his 
words; he turned his eyes to her again to see in what manner she 
accepted them. It was 'with rising tears and a rare sweetness in thef 
movement of putting out her hand to take his own. Nothing more 
wonderful had evdr appeared to him than, in that Ihtle chamber of 
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remembrance and homage, to see her convey with such exquisite mild- 
ness that as from ^cton Hague any iqjury was credible. The clock 
ticked in the stillness — Hague had probably given it to her — and while 
he let her hold his hand with a tenderness that was almost an assump- 
tion of responsibility for his old pain as well as his new, Stransom 
after a minute broke out : “Good God, how he must have used you !” 

She dropped his hand at this, got up and, moving across the room, 
made straight a small picture to which, on examining it, he had given 
a slight push. Then turning round on him ;»vith her pale gaiety re- 
cover^, “I’ve forgiven him !” she declared. 

“I know what you’ve done,” said Stransom; “I know what you’ve 
done for years.” For a moment they looked at each other through it 
all with their long community of service in their eyes. This short pas- 
sage made, to his sense, for the woman before him, an immense, an 
absolutely naked confession: which was presently, suddenly blushing 
red and changing her place again, what she appeared to learn he per- 
ceived in it He got up, and “ How you must have loved him ! ” he cried. 

“Women aren’t like men. They can love even where they’ve suf- 
fered.” 

“Women are wonderful,” said Stransom. “But I assure you I’ve 
forgiven him too.” 

“If I had known of anything so strange I wouldn’t have brought 
you hcr^.” 

“So that we might havg gone on in our ignorance to the last ?” 

“What do you call the last ?’’ she asked, smiling stiU. 

At this he could smile J^ack at her. v You’ll see — when it comes.” 

She thought of that* “This is better perhaps ; but as we were — it was 
^good.” 

He put her the question. “ Did it never happen that he spoke of me ?” 

Considering more intcntl#r she made no answer, and he then knew 
he should have been adequately answered ^,her asking how often he 
himself had spoken of their terrible friend, ^^ddenly a brighter light 
brolje in her face and an excited idea sprang tp her lins in the ao^al : 
“You have forgiven him ?’*^ 

“How, if I hadn’t, coul^ I liiTjipr hCre?” 

She visibly winced at thfe deep but unintended irony of^his; but 
even while she did so she panted quickly : “Then in the lights on vour 
lltar . . ,?”* 

“There’s never been a light for Acton Hague !” 

She stared with a dreadful face. “But if he’s one of your Dead ?’’ 
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“He’s one of the world’s, if you like — ^he’s one of yours. But he’s 
not one of mine. Mine are only the Dead who died possessed of me. 
They’re mine in death because they were mine in life.’’ 

was yours in life then, even if for a while he ceased to be. If 
you forgave him you went back to him. Those whom we’ve once 
loved ’’ 

“Are those who can hurt us most,’’ Stransom broke in. 

“Ah it’s not true— ^you’ve not forgiven him !’’ she wailed with a 
passion that startled hinv 

He looked at her as never yet. “What was it he did to you ?’’ 

“Everything !’’ Then abruptly she put out her hand in farewell. 
“Good-bye.’’ 

He turned as cold as he had turned that night he read the man’s 
death. “You mean that we meet no more ?’’ 

“Not as we’ve met — ^not there !” 

He stood aghast at this snap of their great bond, at the renouncement 
that rang out in the word she so expressively sounded. “But what’s 
changed — for you ?’’ 

She waited in all the sharpness of a trouble that for the first time 
sijice he had know her made her splendidly stem. “How can you 
understand now when you didn’t understand before ?*’ 

“I didn’t understand before only because I didn’t know. Now that 
I know, I see what I’ve been liVing with for years,” Stran^ig^went on 
very gently. 

She looked at him with a larger ajlowance, doing this gentleness 
justice. “How can I then, on this new knowledge of my own, ask you 
to continue to live with it ?” 

“I set up my altar, withjts multiplied meanings,” !^transom began 
but she quickly interrupted him. 

“You set up your altar, and when I wanted one most I found it 
magnificently ready. I used it with the gratitude I’ve always shown 
yc\u,‘ for I knew it from o/ old to be dedicated to Death. I told you long 
ago**that my Dead wer^n’l^ many. Yours were, but all you had jone 
for them was none too much for my worship ! You had placed a great 
light for Each— I gathered them \ogeiHer for One ! ” 

“We had simply different intentions,” he returned. “That, as you 
say, I perfectly knew, and I don’t see why your intention shouldn’t still 
sustain you.” 

“That’s because you’re generous — ^you can imagine and think. But 
the spell’s broken.’^ 
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It seemed to poor l^transom, in spite of his resistance, that it really 
was, and the prospect stretched grey and void before him. All he could 
say, however, was : “I hope you’ll try before you give up.” 

“If I had known you had ever known him I should have taken for 
granted he had his candle,” she presently answered. “What’s changed, 
as you say, is that on making the discovery I find he never has had it. 
That makes my attitude” — she paused as thinking how to express it 
then said simply — “all wrong.” 

“Come once again,” he pleaded. 

“>yill you give him his candle ?” she asked. 

He waited, but only because it would sound ungracious; not 
because of a doubt of his feeling. “I can’t do that !” he declared at 
last. 

“Then good-bye.” And she gave him her hand again. 

He had got his dismissal ; besides which, in the agitation of every- 
thing that had opened out to him, he felt the need to recover himself 
as he could only dc in solitude. Yet he lingered — lingered to see if 
she had no compromise to express, no attenuation of purpose. But he 
only met her great lamenting eyes, in which indeed he read that she 
was as sorry for him as for anyone else. This made him say: “At 
least, in any case, I r ly ace you here.” 

“Oh yes, come if you like. But I don’t think it will do.” 

He lookgd round the room once mfere, knowing how little he was 
sure it would do. He fejt also stricken and more and more cold, and 
his chill was like an ague in which he had to make an effort not to shake. 
Then he made doleful reply ; ‘^I must^try on my side — if you can’t try 
on yours.” She cam^ out with him to the Hall and into the doorway, 
and here he put her the question he held he could least answer from 
his own wit. “Vhy have you never let me come before? ” 

“Because my aunt wou(^ ha^^e seen you, and I should have had to 
tell her how I came to kno>^ you.” 

“And what would have been the objectiThi to that 

“It would have entailed other explangtiSns ; there would at any 
rate have been that danger.” 

“Surely she knew you went tvCry iajr to church,” StTtinsom objected. 

“She didn’t know what I went for.” * 

“Of me then she never even heard ?” 

“You’ll think I was deceitful. But I didn’t need to be !” 

He was now on the lower door-step, and his hostess held the door 
half closed behind him. Throu^ what remained of the opening he 
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saw her framed face. He made a supreme appeal. '‘What did he do 
to you ?” 

“It would have come out — she would have told you. That fear at 
my heart — that was my reason !“ And she closed the door, shutting 
him out. 



He had ruthlessly abandoned her — that of course was what he had 
done. Stransom made it all out in solitude, at leisure, fitting the un- 
matched pieces gradually together and dealing one by one with a 
hundred obscure points. She had known Hague only after her present 
friend’s relations with him had wholly terminated; obviously indeed 
a good while after; and it was natural enough that of his previous life 
she should have ascertained only what he had judged good to com- 
municate. There were passages it was quite conceivable that even in 
moments of the tenderest expansion he should have withheld. Of many 
facts in the career of a man so in the eye of the world there was of 
course a common knowledge; but this lady lived apart from public 
affairs, and the only time perfectly clear to her would have been the 
time following the dawn of her own drama. A man in her pla&e would 
have “looked up” the past — would even have consulted old news- 
papers. It remained remarkably indeea that in her long contact with 
the partner of her retrospect no accident had lighted a train ; but there 
was no arguing about that ; the accident had in fact come : it had simply 
been that security had prevailed. She had taken what Hague had given 
her, and her blankness in respect of nis o|her connexions was only a 
touch in the picture of that plasticity Stransom had supreme reason to 
know s^o great a master cbCnd have been trusted to produce. 

Ihis picture was for a whjle all our friend saw: he caught his breath 
again and again as it came over him that t)ie woman with whoifi he 
had had for y^s so fine a ppint of contact was a woman whom 
Acton H^gue, of all men in the worl^, had more or less fashioned. 
Such as she sat there to-day she was ineffaceably stamped with him. 
Beneficent, blameless, asr Stransom held her, he couldn’t* rid himself 
of the sense that he had been, as who should say, swindled. She had 
imposed upon him hugely, though she had known it as little as he. All 
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this later past came back to him as a time grotesquely misspent. 
Such at least were his first reflexions; after a while he found himself 
more divided and only, at the end of it, more troubled. He imagined, 
recalled, reconstituted, figured out for himself the truth she had refused 
to give him; the effect of which was to make her seem to him only 
more saturated with her fate. He felt her spirit, ^through the whole 
strangeness, finer than his own to the very degree in which she might 
have been, in which she certainly had been, more wronged. A woman, 
when wronged, was always more wronged than^a man, and there were 
condj|ions when the least she could have got off with was more than 
the most he could have to bear. He was sure this rare creature wouldn’t 
have got off with the least. He was awestruck at the thought of such a 
surrender — such a prostration. Moulded indeed she had been by 
powerful hands, to have converted her injury into an exaltation so 
sublime. The fellow had only had to die for everything that was ugly 
in him to be washed out in a torrent. It was vain to try to guess what 
had taken place, out nothing could be clearer than that she had ended 
by accusing herself. She absolved him at ever>' point, she adored her 
very wounds. The passion by which he had profited had rushed back 
Rafter its ebb, and now the tide of tenderness, arrested for ever at flood, 
was too deep even t" fatliom. Stransom sincerely considered that he 
had forgiven him ; but how little he had achieved the miracle that she 
had achievcjj ! His forgiveness was silerfte, but hers was mere unuttered 
sound. The light she ha^ demanded for his altar would have broken 
his silence with a blare ; whereas M the lights in the church were for 
her too great a hush. * 

She had been rightabout the difference— 'She had spoken the truth 
about the change : Stransom was soon to know himself as perversely 
^but sharply jealous. His tide had ebbed, not flowed; if he had “for- 
given” Acton Hague, that^forgiVeness was a motive with a broken 
spring. The very fact of hef appeal for a material sign, a sign that 
should make her dead lover equal there wiftf the others, present^ the 
concession to her friend as too handsome for the case. He had i^pver 
thoil^ht of himself as hard, but an exorbitant article ffiight easily 
render him so. He moved round Snd ^oiind this one, bill only in widen- 
ing circles — the more he looked*at it the less acceptable, it seemed. At 
the same time he had no illusion about the effect of his refusal ; he 
perfectly saW how it would make for a rupture. He left her alone * 
week, but when at last he a^n called this convi^ion was cruelly 
confirmed. In the interval he had kept away from*the church, and he 
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needed no fresh assurance from her to know she hadn’t entered it. 
The change was complete enough : it had broken«up her life. Indeed 
it had broken up his, for all the fires of his shrine seemed to him 
suddenly to have been quenched. A great indifference fell upon him, 
the weight of which was in itself a pain; and he never knew what his 
devotion had been^for him till in that shock it ceased like a dropped 
watch. Neither did he know with how large a confidence he had coun- 
ted on the final service that had now failed ; the mortal deception was 
that in this abandonment the whole future gave way. These days of 
her absence proved to him of what she was capable ; all the more that 
he never dreamed she was vindictive or even resentful. It was not in 
anger she had forsaken him ; it was in simple submission to hard ideality, 
to the stem logic of life. This came home to him when he sat with 
her again in the room in which her late aunt’s conversation lingered 
like the tone of a cracked piano. She tried to make him forget how 
much they were estranged, but in the very presence*of what they had 
given up it was impossible not to be sorry for her. He had taken from 
her so much more than she had taken from him. He argued with her 
again, told her she could now have the altar to herself; but she only 
shook her head with pleading sadness, begging him not to waste his 
breath on the impossible, the extinct. Couldn’t he see that in relation 
to her private need the rites he had established were practically an 
elaborate exclusion? She revetted nothing that had ]|jappened; it 
had all been right so long as she didn’t kqow, and it was only that 
now she kn^w too much and that** from the moment their eyes were 
open they would simply have to conform. It had doubtless been happi- 
ness enough for them to go on together so long. She was gentle, 
grateful, resigned ; but this was only the form of a deep immovability. 
He saw he should never rqore cross the threshold of tne second room, 
and he felt how much this alone would yiake a stranger of him and 
give a conscious stiffness to his visits. Hb would have hated to plunge 
ag^fn^into that well of rftbiinders, but he enjoyed quite as little the 
vacant •alternative. i 

After he "had been with her three or four times it struck him tffat to 
have come at l&t into her houso^lmd Had the horrid effect of diminishing 
their intimacy. He had known herlbetter, had liked her in greater 
freedom, when they merely walked together or kneeled together. Now 
they only pretended ; before they had been nobly sincere.* They begaf* 
to try their walks again, but it proved a lame imitation, for these things, 
from the first^ besfinning or ending, had been connected with their 
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visits to the church. They had either strolled away as they came out or 
gone in to rest on'the return. Stransom, besides, now faltered; he 
couldn’t walk as of old. The omission made everything false ; it was a 
dire mutilation of their lives. Our friend was frank and monotonous, 
making no mystery of his remonstrance and no secret of his predica- 
ment. Her response, whatever it was, always cameio the same thing — 
an implied invitation to him to judge, if he spoke of predicaments, of 
how much comfort she had in hers. For him jndecd was no comfort 
even in complaint, since every allusion to what had befallen them but 
madS' the author of their trouble more present. Acton Hague was 
between them — ^that was the essence of the matter, and never so much 
between them as when they were face to face. Then Stransom, while 
still wanting to banish him, had the strangest sense of striving for an 
ease that would involve having accepted him. Deeply disconcerted 
by what he knew, he was still worse tormented by really not knowing. 
Perfectly awaTC ♦hat it would have been horribly vulgar to abuse his 
old friend or to tell his companion the story of their quarrel, it yet 
vexed him that her depth of reserve should give him no opening and 
^ should have the effect of a magnanimity greater even than his own. 

He challenged hims^^lf, denounced himself, asked himself if he were 
in love with her thai. ne should care so much what adventures she had 
had. He had never for a moment allowed he was in love with her ; 
therefore nothing could have surprisei him more than to discover he 
W2is jealous. What but jealousy could give a man that sore contentious 
wish for the detail of vvhat wQulcf make him suffer ? Well enough he 
knew indeed that he sfjpuld never have it Jrom the only person who 
to-day could give it«to him. She Jet him pass her with his sombre 
eyes, only smiling at him with an exqyisite mercy and breathing 
equally little the word that wouj^ expose her secret and the word that 
would appear to deny his Mjeral right to bitterness. ^c>ld nothing, 
she judged nothing ; she accepted everyth^g but the possibility of her 
return to the old symbols. Stransom diviqpd that for her teo’ they 
hacy^een vividly individual, had stood for particular hours or particular 
attributes — ^particular links in her chain. He made it clear to himself, as 
he believed, that his difficulty ^y irf the fact thatjhe very nature of the 
plea for his faithless firiend constituted a prohibition ; that if happened 
to have come from herv/as precisely the vice that attached to it. To 
the voice of impersonal generosity he felt sure he wpuld have listenr4^ ; 
he would have deferred to an advocate who, speaking from abstract 
justice, knowing of his denial without having known Hague, should 
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have had the imagination to say: **Ah, remember only the best of 
him; pity him; provide for him.** To provide fAr him on the very 
ground of having discovered another of his turpitudes was not to pity 
but to glorify him. The more Stransom thought the more he made 
out that whatever this relation of Hague’s it could only have been a 
deception mpre or Jess finely practised. Where had it come into the 
life that all men saw ? Why had one never heard of it if it had had the 
frankness of honourablf^ things ? Stransom knew enough of his other 
ties, of his obligations and appearances, not to say enough of his 
general character, to be sure that tliere had been some infamy. In 
one way or another this creature had been coldly sacrificed. That was 
why at the last as well as the first he must still leave him out and out. 



And yet this was no solution, especially after he had talked again to 
his friend of all it had been his plan she should finally do for him. He 
had talked in the other days, and she had responded with o frankness 
qualified only by a courteous reluctance, a<Teluctance that touched 
him, to linger on the question of his death. She had then practically 
accepted the charge, suffer^ed him to feel he cquld depend upon her to 
be the eventual guardian of his shr«-ne ; and it was: in the name of what 
had so passed between them, that he appealed to her not to forsake him 
in his age. She listened at rpresent wjth shining coldness and all her 
habitual forbearance to insist on her tem}^; her deprecation was even 
still tenderer, for it expressed the compassion of her own sense that 
he ?vas® abandoned. He^; terms, however, remained the same, and 
scarcely the Jess audible fcfi not being uttered; though he wasj^ure 
that secretly eve^n more than he she felt bereft of the satisfaction his 
solemn trust was to h^ve provided’ Mfer. They both missed the rich future, 
but she missed •it most, because after all it was to have been entirely 
hers; and it was her acceptance of the loss that gave the fiili 
measure of her preference for the thought of Acton Hague over any 
other thought whatever. He had humour enough to laugh rather grimly 
when he said te hiro^lf: ** Why the deuce does she luce him so much 
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more than she likes me?*’— the reasons being really so conceivable. 
But even his faculty of analysis left the irritation standing, and this 
irritation proved perhaps the greatest misfortune that had ever over- 
taken him. There had been nothing yet that made him so much want 
to give up. He had of course by this time well reached the age of 
renouncement ; but it had not hitherto been vivicl to him that it was 
time to give up everything. 

Practically, at the end of six months, he had renounced the friend- 
ship once so charming and comforting. His privation had two faces, 
and^e face it had turned to him on the occasion of his last attempt 
to cultivate that friendship was the one he could look at least. This 
was the privation he inflicted; the other was the privation he bore. 
The conditions she never phrased he used to murmur to himself in 
solitude: “One more, one more — only just one.” Certainly he was 
going down; he often felt it when he caught himself, over his work, 
staring at vacancy and giving voice to that inanity. There was proof 
enough besides in his being so weak and so ill. His irritation took the 
form of melancholy, and his melancholy that of the conviction that 
his health had quite failed. His altar moreover had ceased to exist ; his 
^ chapel, in his dreams, was a great dark cavern. All the lights had gone 
out — all his Dead ’ »d died again. He couldn’t exactly see at first 
how it had been in the power of his late companion to extinguish them, 
since it was neither for her nor by hef that they had been called into 
being. Then he understood that it was essentially in his own soul the 
revival had taken place, and tjiat !n the air of this soul they were now 
unable to breathe. The candles might mechanically bum, but each of 
them had lost its lu^re. The churj:h had f)ecome a void; it was his 
presence, her |)resence, their common presence, that had made the 
indispensable medium. If anything was wrong everything was — ^her 
silence spoiled the tune. i 

Then when three months were gone ne leit so lonely that he went 
back ; reflecting that as they had been hr! best society for ytafs^ his 
Dead perhaps wouldn’t let him forsake th#m*without doing som^^hing 
more for him. They stood there, as he had left them,* in their tall 
radiance, the bright clusjer tl^ had already made hfrn, on occasions 
when he was willing fo compare small things witR great, likan them to 
a group of sea-lights on the edge of the ocean of life. It was a relief 
to him, after a while, as he sat there, to feel they had still a virtue. I.o 
was more and more easily tire;!, and he always drove now; the action 
of his heart was weak and gave him none of the leassurance conferred 
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by the action of his fancy. None the less he returned yet again, returned 
several times and finally, during six months, haunted the place with a 
renewal of frequency and a strain of impatience. In winter the church 
was unwarmed and exposure to cold forbidden him, but the glow of 
his shrine was an influence in which he could almost bask. He sat and 
wondered to what iie had reduced his absent associate and what she 
now did widi the hours of her absence. There were other churches, 
there were other altars, there were other candles ; in one way or another 
her piety would still operate ; he couldn’t absolutely have deprived her 
of her rites. So he argued, but without contentment; for he well 
enough knew there was no other such rare semblance of the mountain 
of light she had once mentioned to him as the satisfaction of her need. 
As this semblance again gradually grew great to hini and his pious 
practice more regular, he found a sharper and sharper pang in 
the imagination of her darkness ; for never so much as in these weeks 
had his rites been real, never had his gathered company seemed so 
to respond and even to invite. He lost himself in the large lustre, 
which was more and more what he had from the first wished it to be — 
as dazzling as the vision of heaven in the mind of a child. He wandered 
in the fields of light ; he passed, among the tall tapers, from tier to 
tier, from fire to fire, from name to name, from the white intensity of 
one clear emblem, of one saved soul, to another. It was in the quiet 
sense of having saved his souls^that his deep strange instinct rejoiced. 
This was no dim theological rescue, no boog of a contingent world; 
they were sa^ed better than faith oi* wojrks could save them, saved for 
the warm world they had shrunk from dying to, for actuality, for 
continuity, for the certainty of hui^an remembrapee. 

By this time he had survived all his friends ; the lasjt straight flame 
was three years old, there w^s no one to add to the list. Over and over 
he called his roll, and it appeared to him coippact and complete. Where 
should he put in another, where, if there were no other objection, 
wopld 4t stand in its placc*Tn the rank ? He reflected, with a want of 
sincerity of which he w^ quite conscious, that it would be difficult to 
determine tAat place. More and more, besides, face to face witlT his 
little legion, reading over endleis*hisf^ies, Ijandling the empty shells 
and playing with theSilence — more and more he’ could see that he had 
never introduced an* alien. He had had his^great compassions, his 
indulgences — ^thcre were cases in which they had been inimense; but^ 
what had his devotion after all been if it hadn’t been at bottom a res- 
pect? He was,, however, himself surprised at his stiffness; by the end 
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of the Winter the responsibility of it was what was uppermost in his 
thoughts. The refr&in had grown old to them, that plea for just one 
more. There came a day when, for simple exhaustion, if symmetry 
should demand just one he was ready so far to meet symmetry. Sym- 
metry was harmony, and the idea of harmony began to haunt him ; 
he said to himself that harmony was of course everything. He took, 
in fancy, his composition to pieces, redistributing it into other lines, 
making other juxtapositions and contrasts, ^e shifted this and that 
candle, he made the spaces different, he effi^ced the disfigurement of a 
posS?ble gap. There were subtle and complex relations, a scheme of 
cross-reference, and moments in which he seemed to catch a glimpse of 
the void so sensible to the woman who wandered in exile or sat where he 
had seen her with the portrait of Acton Hague. Finally, in this way, 
he arrived at a conception of the total, the ideal, which left a clear 
opportunity for just another figure. “Just one more— to round it 
off; just one n'i>re, just one,” continued to hum m his head. There 
was a strange confusion in the thought, for he felt the day to be near 
when he too should be one of the Others. What in this event would the 
Others matter to him, since they only mattered to the living ? Even 
as one of the Dead what would his altar matter to him, since his 
particular dream of .'Cping it up had melted away ? What had harmony 
to do with the case if his lights were all to be quenched ? What he had 
hoped for •was an instituted thing, fte might perpetuate it on some 
other pretext, but his special meaning would have dropped. This 
meaning was to have lasted with*the life of the one other person who 
understood it. 

In March he had* an illness dufing which he spent a fortni^t in 
bed, and whe* he revived a little he waJi told of two things that had 
happened. One was that a lady ^hose name was not known to the ser- 
vants (she left none) had B^en three times to ask about him ; the other 
was that in his sleep and on an occasion ^hpn his mind evidently wan- 
dered he was heard to murmur again and.again: “Just one^nigre 

juf^ne.” As* soon as he foilnd himself ^ble.to go out, and before the 
doctor in attendance had pronjuncec} him so, he dr^e to sec the lady 
who had come to ask about 6irn. Slfe was not jt home ; but tins gave 
him the opportunity, before his strength should fail again, ^to t^e his 
way to th^ church. He entered it alone; he had declined, in a happy 
manner he possessed of being able to decline effectively, the comr J)y 
of his servant or of a nurse. He knew now perfectly what these good 
people thought- they had discovered his clandUtine connexion, the 
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magnet that had drawn him for so many years, and doubtless attached 
a significance of their own to the odd words they flad repeated to him. 
The nameless lady was the clandestine connexion — a fact nothing could 
have made clearer than his indecent haste to rejoin her. He sank on 
his knees before the altar while his head fell over his hands. His weak- 
ness, his life’^ weariness overtook him. It seemed to him he had come 
for the great surrender. At first he asked himself how he should get 
away ; then, with the failing belief in the power, the very desire to move 
gradually left him. He had come, as he always came, to lose himself; 
the fields were still there to stray in ; only this time, in straying, he would 
never come back. He had given himself to his Dead, and it was good : 
this time his Dead would keep him. He couldn’t rise from his knees ; 
he believed he should never rise again ; all he could do was to lift his 
face and fix his eyes on his lights. They looked unusually, strangely 
splendid, but the one that always drew him most had an impreccdented 
. lustre. It was the central voice of the choir, the glowing heart of the 
brightness, and on this occasion it seemed to expand, to spread great 
wings of flame. The whole altar flared — dazzling and blinding; but 
the source of the vast radiance burned clearer than the rest, gathering 
itself into form, and the form was human beauty and human charity, 
was the far-off face of Maiy Antrim. She smiled at him from the glory 
of heaven — she brought the gloiy down with her to take him. He bowed 
his head in submission and at the same moment another Vave rolled 
over him. Was it the quickening of joy to pcin ? In the midst of his 
joy at any rate he felt his buried /acei grow hot as with some com- 
municated knowledge th^,t had Vhe force of 9 reproach. It suddenly 
made him contrast that very rupture with the bKss he had refused to 
another. This breath of the passion immortal was alUthat other had 
asked ; the descent of Maty Antrinv opened his spirit with a great 
compunctious throb for the descent of /Ibton Hague. It was as if 
Stransom had read what bg; eyes said to him. 

Aftef a moment he lopked round in a despair that made him feel 
as if did source of life were*ebbing. Thd church had been empti^he 
was alone; feutjie wanted to have something done, to make a last 
appeal. This idea him strdhgth ft? an effort; he rose to his feet 
with a mefvement that made him turn, supporting himself by the back 
of a bench. Behind him, was a prostrate figude, a figure \)e had seen 
before; a woman in deep mourning, bowed in grief or in prayer. He 
had seen her in othg: days — the first time of his entrance there, and 
he now sli^tly^wavered, looking at her again till she seemed aware he 
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had noticed her. ^She raised her head and met his eyes: the partner 
of his long worship had come back. She looked across at him an in- 
stant with a face wondering and scared ; he saw he had made her afraid. 
Then quickly rising she came straight to him with both hands out. 

“Then you coutd come? God sent you ! ” he murmured with a 
happy smile. 

“You’re very ill — you shouldn’t be here,” she urged in anxious reply. 

“God sent me too, I think. I was ill whefl I came, but the sight of 
yoi^does wonders.” He held her hands, which steadied and quickened 
him. “ I’ve something to tell you.” 

“Don’t tell me !” she tenderly pleaded; “let me tell you. This 
afternoon, by a miracle, the sweetest of miracles, the sense of our 
difference left me. I was out — was near, thinking, wandering alone, 
when, on the spot, something changed in my heart. It’s my con- 
fession—there it is. To come back, to come back on the instant — the 
idea gave r.o v\iugs. It was as if I suddenly saw something — ^as if it 
all became possible. 1 could come for what you yourself came for ; 
that was enough. So here I am. It’s not for my own — that’s over. But 
I’m here for them'' And breathless, infinitely relieved by her low 
precipitate explanat^ /n, she looked with eyes that reflected all its splen- 
dour at the magnilLcnce of their altar. 

“They’re here for you,” Stranson^ said, “They’re present to-night 
as they’ve* never been. They speak for you — don’t you see? — ^in a 
passion of light; they sTng out like a choir of angels. Don’t you hear 
what they say ? — they offer th% very thing you asked of me.” 

“Don’t talk of it— Rlon’t think of it; forget it !” She spoke in 
hushed supplication, •and while the’alarm deepened in her eyes she dis- 
engaged one ^ her hands and passed aft arm round him to support 
him better, to help him to sink iifto a seat. * 

He let himself go, resting on her; he dropped upon the bench and 
she fell on her knees beside him, his own%rm round her shoulder. So 
he remained an instant, staring up at his^shrine. “They say jther&’s a 
gap« the array — ^they sa^ it’s not full, complete. Just one more,” he 
went on softly — “ isn’t that whgtyou;iV|inted? Yes, onetnore, one more.” 

“Ah no more— no.mdrp !’'%he wailed, as wilfc a quick ocw horror 
of it, under her breath. 

“Yes, one more,” he repeated, simply; “just one !” And with ti'ia 
his head dropped on her shoulder ; she felt that in his weakness he had 
fainted. But alone with him in the dusky church^ great dread was on 
her of what migh ' still happen, for his fleice had the whiteness of death. 
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George Dane had opened his eyes to a bright new day, the face of 
nature well washed by last night’s downpour and shining as with high 
spirits, good resolutions, lively intentions — the great glare of recom- 
mencement in short fixed in his patch of sky. He had sat up late to 
finish work — arrears overwhelming, then at last had gone to bed with 
the pile but little reduced. He was now to return to it after the pause 
of the night ; but he could only look at it, for the time, over the bristling 
hedge of letters planted by the early postman an hour before and 
already, on the customary table by the chimney-piece, formally rounded 
and squared by his systematic servant. It was something too merciless, 
the domestic perfection of Brown. There were newspapers on another 
table, ranged with the same rigour of custom, newspapers too many — 
what could any creature want of so much news ? — and each with its 
hand on the neck of the other, that the row of their bodiless heads 
was like a series of decapitations. Other journals, other periodicals of 
every sort, folded and in wrappers,, made a huddled moimd that had 
been growing for several days and of which he had been wearily, 
helplessly aware. There were new books, alsc* in wrappers as well as 
disenveloped and dropped again— *books from publishers, books from 
authors, books from friendsf, books from enemies, boolns from his own 
bookseller, who took, it soifietimes struck him, inconceivable things for 
granted. He touched nothing, approachediAothing, only turned a heavy 
eye ©vf r the work, as it we« e, of the night — ^the fact, in his high wide- 
wMdowed room, where duty shed its hard light into every comer, of 
the still unashamed admoiiitions. It was the old rising tide, ^d it 
rose and rose ecen under a minute’s watching. It had been up to his 
shoulders^ last night<-it was up .to his^hin now. 

Nothing had gone, had passed on while he slept — everything had 
stayed; nothing, that he could yet feel, had died — so naturally, one 
would have thought ; many things on the contrary had been bom. To 
let them alone, these things, the new things, let them utterly alone and 
see if that, by diance, wouldn’t somehow prove the best way to deal 
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with them: this fancy brushed his face for a moment as a possible 
solution, just giving it, as so often before, a cool wave of air. Then 
he knew again as well as ever that leaving was difficult, leaving im- 
possible — that the only remedy, the true soft effacing sponge, would 
be to be left, to be forgotten. There was no footing on which a man 
who had ever liked life — liked it at any rate 2l% he had — could now 
escape it. He must reap as he had sown. It ^^s a thing of meshes ; 
he had simply gone to sleep under the net ajid had simply waked up 
there. The net was too fine; the cords crossed each other at spots too 
neaesf together, making at each a little tight hard knot that tired fingers 
were this morning too limp and too tender to touch. Our poor friend’s 
touched nothing — only stole significantly into his pockets as he 
wandered over to the window and faintly gasped at the energy of 
nature. What was most overwhelming was that she herself was so 
ready. She had soothed him rather, the night before, in the small hours 
by the lamp. From behind the drawn curtain of his study the rain had 
been audible and in a manner merciful ; washing the window in a steady 
flood, it had seemed the right thing, the retarding interrupting things 
the thing that, if it would only last, might clear the ground by floating 
out to a boundless sea the iimumerable objects among which his feet 
stumbled and stra^ d. He had positively laid down his pen as on a 
sense of friendly pressure from it. The kind full swish had been on the 
glass whei\he turned out his lamp; fle had left his phrase unfinished 
and his papers lying qi^ite as for the flood to bear them away in its 
rush. But there still on the table ^ere the bare bones of the sentence — 
and not all of those ; ^e single thing borne away and that he could 
never recover was tl^ missing half*that might have paired with it and 
begotten a fig^e. 

Yet he could at last only tun^back from the window; the world was 
everywhere, without and fythin, and the great staring egotism of its 
health and strength wasn’t to be trusted fgr Uct or delicacy. He faced 
about precisely to meet his servant and tfi^ absurd solemnity of«two 
telejgrams on a tray. Brown ought to havtj kicked them into the^room 
— then he himself might •have kicke<\ them out. 

“And you told me to^emi§^ yofi,*^ir ’’ 

George Dane was 'at last angry. ’“Remind me of •nothing !” 

“But you insisted, sir, that I was to insist !’' 

’ He turned away in despair, using a pathetic quavei; at absurd variav^t :e 
with his words : “If you insist. Brown, I’ll kiy you ! ’’ He found him- 
self anew at the window, whence, looking down from his fourth floor, 
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he could see the vast neighbourhood, under the trumpet-blare of the 
sky, beginning to rush about. There was a silence, but he knew Brown 
hadn’t left him — ^knew exactly how straight and serious and stupid 
and faithful he stood there. After a minute he heard him again. 

“It’s only because, sir, you know, sir, you can’t remember ” 

At this Dane did ^ash round ; it was more than at such a moment 
he could bear. “Can’t remember. Brown? I can’t forget. That’s what’s 
the matter with me.” ^ 

Brown looked at him with the advantage of eighteen years of con- 
sistency. “I’m afraid you’re not well, sir.” 

Brown’s master thought. “It’s a shocking thing to say, but I wish 
to heaven I weren’t ! It would be perhaps an excuse.” 

Brown’s blankness spread like the desert. “To put them off?” 

“Ah !” The soimd was a groan; the plural pronoun, any pronoun, 
so mistimed. “Who is it ?” 

“Those ladies you spoke of— to luncheon.” 

“Oh !” The poor man dropped into the nearest chair and stared 
a while at the carpet. It was very complicated. 

“How many will there be, sir?” Brown asked. 

“Fifty !” 

“Fifty, sir?” 

Our friend, from his chair, looked vaguely about ; under his hand 
were the telegrams, still unopened, one of which he now tore asunder. 
“‘Do hope you sweetly won’t mind, to-day, .,1.30, my bringing poor 
dear Lady Mullet, who’s so awfully bent,’ ” he read to his companion. 

His companion weighcd.it. “How many does she make, sir ?” 

“Poor dear Lady Mullet? I ha^'en’t the least lidea.” 

“Is she — a — deformed, sir?” Brown inquired, as if in this case she 
might make more. , ,, 

His master wondered, then saw he figured some personal curvature. 
“No; she’s only bent on ccjping !” Dane opened the other telegram 
andi^g^ read out: ‘“Sp^sorry it’s an eleventh hour impossible, and 
count oh you here, as very greatest favour, at two sharp instead.’” 

“How many goes that make 7” Brown imperturbably continued. 

Dane crumpled u^,the two nii^ivc%,and vi^ed with them to the 
waste-papbr basket, into which'’ he thoughtfully dropped them. “I 
can’t say. You must do it all yourself. I shan’t- be there.” 

It was only cm this that Brown showed an expression. “You’ll go ' 
instead ” ^ . 

“I’ll go instead l”° Dane raved. 
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Brown, however, had had occasion to show before that he would 
never desert their' post. “Isn’t that rather sacrificing the three?” 
Between respect and reproach he paused, 
there three?” 

“I lay for four in all.” 

His master had at any rate caught his thought. “Sacrificing the 
three to the one, you mean ? Oh I’m not going to her ! ” 

Brown’s famous “thoroughness” — ^his greatpvirtue — ^had never been 
so dreadful. “Then where are you going ?” 

D^e sat down to his table and stared at his ragged phrase. There 
is a happy land — far far away !’” He chanted it like a sick child and 
knew that for jsl minute Brown never moved.- During this minute he 
felt between his shoulders the gimlet of criticism. 

“Are you quite sure you’re all right ?” 

“It’s my certainty that overwhelms me, Brown. Look about you 
and judge. rou!d anything be more ‘right,’ in the view of the envious 
world, than everything that surrounds us here : that immense array of 
letters, notes, circulars; that pile of printers’ proofs, magazines and 
j books ; these perpetual telegrams, these impending guests, this retarded 
unfinished and interr finable work? What could a man want more?” 

“Do you mean the x's too much, sir ?” — ^Brown had sometimes these 
flashes. 

“ There’s ’too much. There’s too much. But you can’t help it, 
Brown.” 

“No, sir,” Brown assented. •“Can’t you ?” 

“I’m thinking — I mus4 see. There are hours !” Yes, there were 

hours, and this was ofle of them : he^erked himself up for another turn 
nn his labyrintlt, but still not touching, ifbt even again meeting, his 
admonisher’s eye. If he was a giwiius for ahy one he was a genius for 
Brown ; but it was terrible ^at that meant, being a genius for Brown. 
There had been times when he had done l«itl justice to the way jt kept 
him up; now, however, it was almost the worst of the av^andie. 
“Dc’iit trouble about me,” he went on insincerely and looking askhnee 
through his window again at tl^Jbri^^*and beautiful viorld. “Periiaps 
it will rain — that may ndt^ be •0ver. I ‘do love tiie rain,” Ije weakly 
pursued. “Perhaps, better still, it will snow.” 

Brown now had indeed a perceptible expression, and the expression 
was of fear. “Snow, sir— the end of May?” Without pressing thiS 
point he looked at his watch. “You’ll feel better when you’ve had 
breakfast.” 
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“I dare say,” said Dane, whom breakfast struck in fact as a pleasant 
alternative to opening letters. ”1*11 come in immediately.” 

“But without waiting ?” 

“Waiting for what?” 

Brown at last, under his apprehension, had his first lapse from logic, 
which he betrkyed 8^ hesitating in the evident hope his companion 
might by a flash of remembrance relieve him of an invidious duty. 
But the only flashes noiv were the good man’s own. “You say you 
can’t forget, sir; but you do forget ’’ 

“Is it anything very horrible?” Dane broke in. 

Brown hung fire. “Only the gentleman you told me you had 
asked ” 

Dane again took him up ; horrible or not it came back — indeed its 
mere coming back classed it. “To breakfast to-day? It was to-day; 
I see.” It came back, yes, came back; the appointment with the young 
man — ^he supposed him young — whose letter, the letter about — what 
was it ? — ^had struck him. “Yes, yes; wait, wait.” 

“Perhaps he’ll do you good, sir,” Brown suggested. 

“Sure to — sure to. All right !” Whatever he might do he would 
at least prevent some other doing ; that was present to our friend as, 
on the vibration of the electric bell at the door of the flat, Brown 
moved away. Two things in the short interval that followed were 
present to Dane: his having utterly forgotten the comicxion, the 
whence, whither and why of his guest; and his continued disposition 
not to touch — no, not with the fingen> Ah if he might never again 
touch ! All the unbrokciv seals ind neglected appeals lay there while, 
for a pause he couldn’t measure,' he stood befite the chimney-piece 
with his hands still in his pockets. He heard a brief exahange of words 
in the hall, but never afterwards recovered the time taken by Brown 
to reappear, to precede and announce another person — a person whose 
name pomehow failed to* tyach Dane’s ear. Brown went off again to 
serve- breakfast, leaving <host and guest confronted. The duration of 
this first st^tge also, later^on, defied measurement but thak,Jittle 
mattered, for ii^the train of what happened tame promptly the second, 
the third^ the fouiVi, the rich"^ succet^ion of the others. Yet what 
happened was* but that Dane took his hand from his pocket, held it 
straight out and felt it taken. Th\is indeed, if he had wanted never 
again to touch, it* was already done. 
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He might have been a week in the place — the ^ne of his new con- 
sciousness — before he spoke at all. The occasion of it then was that 
one of the quiet figures he had been idly watching drew at last nearer 
and ^owed him a face that was the highest expression — ^to his pleased 
but as yet slightly confused perception — of the general charm. What 
tvas the general charm? He couldn’t, for that matter, easily have 
phrased it; ir was such an abyss of negatives, such an absence of 
positives and of everything. The oddity was that after a minute he was 
struck as by the reflexion of his own very image in this first converser 
seated with him, on the easy bench, under the high clear portico and 
above the wide far-reaching garden, where the things that most showed 
in the greenness were the surface of still water and the white note of 
old statues. The absence of everything was, in the aspect of the Brother 
who had thus informally joined him — a man of his own age, tired, 
distinguished, mod^ u kind — ^really, as he could soon see, but the 
absence of what he didn’t want. He didn’t want, for the time, anything 
but just ioJ?e there, to steep in the btth. He was in the bath yet, the 
broad deep bath of stillness. They sat in it together now with the water 
up to their chins. He hadn’t ^had to talk, he hadn’t had to think, he 
had scarce even had toTeel. He had been sunk that way before, sunk — 
when and where ?—^n ^another flogd; onl^a flood of rushing waters 
in which bumping and gasping were all.^ This was a current so slow 
and so tepid tnat one floated practically without motion and without 
chill. The break of silency was not immediate, though Dane seemed 
indeed to feel it begin before a sound passed. It could pass quite 
sufficiently without words that he and Ife’mate were Brothers, and 
what that meant. 

H? wondered, but wUh no want of ease — for wanf of ease was 
impossible — if his frieni^ fouirf in kirn the same likeftess, the proof of 
peace, the gage of what the place cohld do. Th? lon&affeHiooh crept 
to its end; the shadows fell further and the sky glowed deeper; but 
nothing changed — nothing could change — in the element itself. It wts a 
conscious security. It was wonderful ! Dane had liv^ into it, but he was 
still immensely aware. He would have been sorry tb lose that, for just this 
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fact as yet, the blest fact of consciousness, seemed the greatest thing of 
all. Its only fault was that, being in itself such an occupation, so fine 
an unrest in the heart of gratitude, the life of the day all went to it. 
But what even then was the harm ? He had come only to come, to 
take what he found. This was the part where the great cloister, enclosed 
externally on three sjdes and probably the largest lightest fairest effect, 
to his charmed sensed that human hands could ever have expressed in 
dimensions of length and breadth, opened to the south its splendid 
fourth quarter, turned to the great view an outer gallery that combined 
with the rest of the portico to form a high dry loggia, such as he a 
little pretended to himself he had, in the Italy of old days, seen in old 
cities, old convents, old villas. This recalled disposition of some great 
abode of an Order, some mild Monte Cassino, some Grailde Chartreuse 
more accessible, was his main term of comparison ; but he knew he had 
really never anywhere beheld anything at once so calculated and So 
generous. 

Three impressions in particular had been with him all the week, 
and he could but recognize in silence their happy effect on his nerves. 
How it was all managed he couldn’t have told — ^he had been content, 
moreover, till now with his ignorance of cause and pretext ; but when- 
ever he chose to listen with a certain intentness he made out as from 
a distance the sound of slow sweet bells. How could they be so far 
and yet so audible ? How could they be so near and y^t so faint ? 
How above all could they, in such an arrest of life, be, to time things, 
80 frequent? -The very essence of the bliss of Dane’s whole change 
had been precisely that there was nothing now to time. It was the same 
with the slow footsteps that, al>^ays within** ej^rshot to the vague 
attention, marked the space and the leisure, seemed, in long cool 
arcades, lightly to fall and i^rpetually to recede. This Was the second 
impression, and it melted into the thir^, as. «^or that matter, every form 
of softness, in the great good place, was out a further turn, without 
jerk 6r<gap, of the endless^Poll of serenity. The quiet footsteps were 
quiet figures ; the quiet fi^es that, to the eye, kept the picture human 
and brought its perfection within reach. This perfection, he felt dli the 
bench by his fridhd, was now mere wit^ re^h than ever. His friend 
at last tuned \o hii& a look different 'from the looks of friends in 
London clubs. 

’’The thing was to find it out !” 

It was extraordinary how this remark fitted into his thought. ”Ah 
wasn’t it? And whta 1 think,” said Dane, ”of all the people who 
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haven’t and who never will ! ” He sighed over these unfortunates with 
a tenderness that, tin its degree, was practically new to him, feeling 
too how well his companion would Imow the people he meant. He 
only meant some, but they were all who’d want it ; though of these, no 
doubt — ^well, for reasons, for things that, in the world, he had observed 
— ^there would never be too many. Not all perhaps who wanted would 
really find; but none at least would find who didn’t really want. And 
then what the need would have to have been first! What it at first had had 
to be for himself ! He felt afresh, in the light of his companion’s face, 
what^t might still be even when deeply satisfied, as well as what 
commimication was established by the mere common knowledge 
of it. 

“Every man' must arrive by himself and on his own feet — isn’t that 
so ? We’re Brothers here for the time, as in a great monastery, and we 
immediately think of each other and recognize each other as such; 
but we must h?<ve first got here as we can, and wc meet after long 
journeys by ccmplicaied ways. Moreover, we meet — don’t we — ^with 
closed eyes.” 

“Ah don’t speak as if we were dead !” Dane laughed. 

“I shan’t mind death if it’s like this,” his friend replied. 

It was too obviou , as Dane gazed before him, that one wouldn’t ; 
but after a moment he asked with the first articulation as yet of his 
most elemeijtary wonder: “Where is^t?” 

“1 shouldn’t be surpysed if it were much nearer than one ever 
suspected.” 

“Nearer ‘town,’ do you mean?” • 

“Nearer everything — nearer every one.” * 

George Dane thought. “Would it be sojnewhere for instance down 
in Surrey?” 

His Brother met him o»^this with a shade of reluctance. “Why 
should we call it names ? It must have a climate, you see.” 

“Yes,” Dane happily mused ; “without tfiftt ! ” All it so sdcu^ely 

did have overwhelmed him again, and he couldn’t help breaking*out : 
“If^AoTisit?” 

“Oh it’s positively a pgrt oft^ur ease and our rest 5nd our change, 

I think, that we don’t' at aft know anfi’that wc may really «all it, for 
that matter, anything in the world Ave Jike— the thing for instance we 
love it most for being.” 

“I know what I call it,” said Dane after ^ moment. Then as his 
friend listened with interest; “Just simply ‘The (Sreat Good Place*.” 
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“ I see — ^what can you say more ? I’ve put it to myself perhaps a Kttle 
differently.” They sat there as innocently as small boys confiding to 
each other the names of toy animals. ‘“The Great Want Met.’” 

“Ah yes — that’s it !” 

“Isn’t it enough for us that it’s a place carried on for our benefit 
so admirably that strain our ears in vain for a creak of the machin- 
ery ! Isn’t* it enougf^for us that it’s simply a thorough hit ?” 

“Ah a hit !” Dane benignantly murmured. 

“It does for us whaV it pretends to do,” his companion went on; 
“the mystery isn’t deeper than that. The thing’s probably simple 
enough in fact, and on a thoroughly practical basis ; only it has had its 
origin in a splendid thought, in a real stroke of genius.” 

“Yes,” Dane returned, “in a sense — on somebody or other’s part — 
so exquisitely personal !” 

“Precisely — it rests, like all good things, on experience. The ‘great 
want’ comes home — that’s the great thing it does ! On the day it came 
home to the right mind this dear place was constituted. It always 
moreover in the long run has been met — it always must be. How can 
it not require to be, more and more, as pressure of every sort grows ?” 

Dane, with his hands folded in his lap, took in these words of 
wisdom. “Pressure of every sort is growing !” he placidly observed. 

“I see well enough what that fact has done to his Brother 
declared. 

Dane smiled. “I couldn’t have borne it longer. I don’t know what 
would have become of me.” 

“I know what would have become of me'^ 

“Well, it’s the same thing.” 

“Yes,” said Dane’s companion, “it’s doubtless the same thing.” 
On which they sat in silence a little, seeming pleasantly to follow, in the 
view of the green garden, the vague movements of the monster — 
madness, surrender, collapse— they had escaped. Their bench was like 
a box® at the opera. “Ailfi I may perfectly, you know,” the Brother 
purs'ued, “have seen you before. I may even have known you well. 
We don’t know.” 

They looked^at each other again serenely enough, and at last Dane 
said: “No, we doA't know.”* 

“That’s what I meant by our coming with our eyes closed. Yes— 
there’s something out. There’s a gap, a link missing, the gi'eat hiatus ! ” 
the Brother laughed. “It’s as simple a story as the old old rupture— 
the break that luCky' Catholics have always been able to make, 
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that they’re still, with their innumerable religious houses, able to 
make by going iirto ‘retreat.’ I don’t speak of the pious exercises 
— speak only of the material simplification. I don’t speak of 
the putting off of one’s self ; I speak only — if one has a self worth 
sixpence— of the getting it back. The place, the time, the way were, 
for those of the old persuasion, always there — indeed practically 
there for them as much as ever. They can alwaij^s get off— the blessed 
houses receive. So it was high time that we — vj^c of the great Protestant 
peoples, still more, if possible, in the sensitive individual case, over- 
scQred and overwhelmed, still more congested with mere quantity and 
prostituted, through our ‘enterprise,’ to mere profanity — should learn 
how to get off, should find somewhere our retreat and remedy. There was 
such a huge chance for it ! ” 

Dane laid his hand on his companion’s arm. “It’s charming how 
when we speak for ourselves we speak for each other. That was exactly 
what I said ! ” He had fallen to recalling from over the gulf the last 
occasion. 

The Brother, as ii it would do them both good, only desired to 
draw him out. “What you ‘said’ ^?’’ 

“To him — that morning.” Dane caught a far bell again and heard 
a slow footstep. A quiet presence passed somewhere — neither of them 
turned to look. What was little by little more present to him was the 
perfect tasti. It was supreme — it was Sverywhere. “I just dropped my 
burden — and he received it.” 

“And it was very great?” 

“Oh such a load !” pane said wkh gaiety. 

“Trouble, sorrow^ doubt ?” 

“Oh no — wgrsc than that !” 

“Worse?” 

“‘Success’ — the vulgard^ kind !” He mentioned it now as 'with 
amusement. 

“Ah I know that too ! No one in future^ as things are going,«will 
be able to facd success.” 

“Without something of this sort — ^never. The bet^r if is the worse 
— the greater the deadlier. my flne pain hQj-e,” Dane continued, 

“is in thinking of my poof friend.” 

“The person to whom you’ve already alluded?” 

He tenderly assented. “My substitute in the world. Suchanunucter- 
able benefactor. He turned up that morning everything had 
somehow got on my nerves, when the whole great globe indeed, nerves 
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or no nerves, seemed to have appallingly squeezed itself into my study 
and to be bent on simply swelling there. It wasn’t a question of nerves, 
it was a mere question of the dislodgement and derangement of every- 
thing— of a general submersion by our eternal too much. I didn’t 
know oU donner de la tite — couldn’t have gone a step further.” 

The intelligence with which the Brother listened kept them as 
children feeding froimthe same bowl. “And then you got the tip ?” 
“I got the tip !” Danp happily sighed. 

“Well, we all get it. But I dare say differently.” 

“Then how did you V* 

The Brother hesitated, smiling. “You tell me first.” 



“Well,” said George Dane, “it was a young man I had never seen — 
a man at any rate much younger than myself— who had written to me 
and sent me some article, some book, I read the stuff, was much struck 
with it, told him so and thanlfied him — on which of course I heard 

from him again. Ah that !” Dane comically sighed. “He asked 

me things — ^his questions were intereitinc ; but to save time and writing 
I said to him : ‘Come to see me— Ave can talk a little ; but all! can give 
you is half an hour at breakfast.’ ,Hc arrived tOcthe minute on a day 
when more than ever in my Jife before I seemed, as it h^^ppened, in the 
endless press and stress, to ,have lost possession of my soul and to be 
surrounded only with the affairs of othei; people, smothered in mere 
irrelevant importunity. It n^ade me literally ill — made me^ feel as I had 
never felt that should I o^ce really for an hour lose hold of the thing 
itself," the thing that did matter and that I was trying for, I 5|jpuld 
never recover it again. The wijd waters would close over me and I 
should drop straight^ to the dai^’depVfs where the vanquished dead 
lie.” 

“I follow you every step of your way,” said the friencUy Brother. 
“The wild waters, you niean, of our horrible time.” 

“Of our horrible tim^ precisely. Not of course— as we sometimes 
dream— of any other.” 
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“ Yes, any other’s only a dream. We really know none but our own.” 

“No, thank Qod — that’s enough,” Dane contentedly smiled. 
”Wel], my young man turned up, and 1 hadn’t been a minute in his 
presence before making out that practically it would be in him some- 
how or other to help me. He came to me with envy, envy extravagant — 
really passionate. I was, heaven save us, the gre^t ‘success’ for him; 
he himself was starved and broken and beaten.^ How can I say what 
passed between us ? — it was so strange, so swift, so much a matter, 
from one to the other, of instant perception an& agreement. He was so 
cleyer and haggard and hungry ! ” 

“’Hungry ? ” the Brother asked. 

“I don’t mean for bread, though he had none too much, I think, 
even of that. I mean for — well, what / had and what I was a monu- 
ment of to him as I stood there up to my neck in preposterous evidence. 
He, poor chap, had been for ten years serenading closed windows and 
had never yet caused a shutter to show that it stirred. My dim blind 
was the fij raised to him an inch ; my reading of his book, my im- 
pression of it, my note and my invitation, formed literally the only 
response ever dropped into his dark alley. He saw in my littered room, 
my shattered day, my bored face and spoiled temper — it’s embarrassing, 
but I must tell you -the very proof of my pudding, the very blaze of 
my glory. And he saw in my repletion and my ‘renown’ — deluded 
innocent !— *what he had yearned for ifi vain.” 

“What he had yeamejJ for was to be you,” said the Brother. Then 
he added : “I see where you’re porting out.” 

“At my saying to him by the end of five minutes : ‘My dear fellow, 
I wish you’d just try jt— wish you’<i for a While just me !’ You go 
straight to the ipark, good Brother, and th^t was exactly what occurred 
— extraordinary though it was tjiat we shguld both have understood. 
I saw what he could give,^d he did too. He saw moreover what I 
could take ; in/act what h^ saw was wonderful.” 

“ He must fee very remarkable ! ” Dane’s feonverser laughed. 

“There’s no* doubt of it whatever — far more remarkable -th^ I. 
That’^ust the reason why what I put \o him in joke — ^witti a fantastic 
desperate irony — became, in haifds, with his visioli of his chance, 
the blessed means arid measure of my sitting on this spot in your 
company. ‘Oh if I could just shift it ay — ^make it straight over for an 
hour to othbr shoulders ! If there only were a pair !* — that’s the w ly 
I put it to him. And then at something in his.face, ‘Would you, by a 
miracle, undertake it ?’ 1 ask^. 1 let him know all it meant— how it 
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meant that he should at that very moment step in. It meant that he 
should finish my work and open my letters and keqp my engagements 
and be subject, for better or worse, to my contacts and complications. 
It meant that he should live with my life and think with my brain and 
write with my hand and speak with my voice. It meant above all that 
I should get off. accepted with greatness— rose to it like a hero. 
Only he siud : ‘ Whakwill become of you ? ’ ” 

“There was the rub !“ the Brother admitted. 

“Ah but only for a^ minute. He came to my help again,” Dane 
pursued, “when he saw I couldn’t quite meet that, could at least only 
say that I wanted to think, wanted to cease, wanted to do the thing 
itself— the thing that mattered and that I was trying for, miserable me, 
and that thing only — and therefore wanted first of all ‘really to see it 
again, planted out, crowded out, frozen out as it now so long had been. 
‘I know what you want,’ he after a moment quietly remarked to me. 
‘Ah what I want doesn’t exist !’ ‘I know what you want,’ he repeated. 
At that I began to believe him.” 

“Had you any idea yourself?” the Brother’s attention breathed. 
“Oh yes,” said Dane, “and it was just my idea that made me despair. 
There it was as sharp as possible in my imagination and my longing — 
there it was so utterly not in the fact. We were sitting together on my 
sofa as we waited for breakfast. He presently laid his hand on my 
knee — showed me a face that the sudden great light in it l^d made, for 
me, indescribably beautiful. ‘It exists — it exjsts,’ he at last said. And 
so I remember we sat a while and looked at each other, with the final 
effect of my finding that I absolutely believed him. I remember we 
weren’t at all solemn — w^ smiled ^with the joy o^ discoverers. He was 
as glad as I — ^he was tremepdously glad. That came out in the whole 
manner of his reply to th^, appeal that broke from me: ‘Where is it 
thelt in God’s name? Tell me without delay where it is !’” 

The Brother had bent such a sympathy ! “ He gave you the address ? ” 
“he was thinking it out— feeling for it, catching it. He has a wonder- 
ful bead of his own and mast be making of the whole thing, while we 
sit here patching and gossiping, something much better thaif'bver I 
did. The mere sight of his face, the^jjense pf his hand on my knee, 
made md; after a little, feel that he not only knew what I wanted but 
was getting nearer to it than I qpuld have got in ten years. He suddenly 
sprang up and went over to my study-table — sat straight down thero^ 
as if to write me my prescription or my passport. Then it was — at thrf 
mere sight of bis back, which was tun^ to me— that I felt the spell 
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work. I simply sat and watched him with the queerest deepest sweetest 
sense in the worldr-the sense of an ache that had stopped. All life 
was lifted; 1 myself at least was somehow off the ground. He was 
already where I had been.” 

“And where were you?” the Brother amusedly asked. 

“Just on the sofa always, leaning back on the cushion and feeling 
a delicious ease. He was already me.” 

“And who were you ?” the Brother continued. 

“Nobody. That was the fun.” 

‘5 Jhat is the fun,” said the Brother with a sigh like soft music. 

Dane echoed the sigh, and, as nobody talking with nobody, they sat 
there together still and watched the sweet wide picture darken into 
tepid night. 


IV 


At the end of ihr^* wu;ks — so far as time was distinct — Dane began 
to feel there was something he had recovered. It was the thing they 
never name^ — partly for want of the Reed and partly for lack of the 
word ; for what indeed yas the description that would cover it all ? 
The only real need was to knyw it, to see it in silence. Dane had a 
private practical sign for it, which, hpwever, he had appropriated by 
theft — “the vision and*the faculty^ divine.^* That doubtless was a 
flattering phrase for his idea of his genius ;;the genius was at all events 
what he had been in danger of losing and jjad at last held by a thread 
that might at any moment kavc troken. The change was that littl^ by 
little his hold had grown firmer, so that he drew in the line — more 
and more each day — ^with a pull he was delighted to find it would 6^. 
The mere dream-sweetness of the place was superseded ; it w«is more 
and more a world of reason and order,^of sensible visible sArangement. 
It ceased to be strange— ^t waf^'^high triumphant deafness. He culti- 
vated, however, but vaguely tfie question of whwe he .was, •finding it 
near enough the mark to be almost si^e that if he wasn't in Kent he 
was then probably in Hampshire. He paid for everything but thai — 
that wasn’t one of the items. Payment, he ]iad soon learned, was 
definite; it consisted of sovereigns and shillings— just like those of the 
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world he had left, only parted with more ecstatically — that he com- 
mitted, in his room, to a fixed receptacle and that were removed in his 
absence by one of the unobtrusive effaced agents (shadows projected 
on the hours like the noiseless march of the sundial) that were always 
at work. The scene had whole sides that reminded and resembled, and 
a pleased Resigned perception of these things was at once the effect and 
the cause of its grace\ 

Dane picked out of his dim past a dozen halting similes. The sacred 
silent convent was one^; another was the bright country-house. He did 
the place no outrage to liken it to an hotel ; he permitted himself on 
occasion to feel it suggest a club. Such images, however, but flickered 
and went out — ^they lasted only long enough to light up the difference. 
An hotel without noise, a club without newspapers — when he turned 
his face to what it was “without” the view opened wide. The only 
approach to a real analogy was in himself and his companions. They 
were brothers, guests, members; they were even, if one liked— and 
they didn’t in the least mind what they were called — “regular boarders.” 
It wasn’t they who made the conditions, it was the conditions that 
made them. These conditions found themselves accepted, clearly, 
with an appreciation, with a rapture, it was rather to be called, that 
proceeded, as the very air that pervaded them and the force that 
sustained, from their quiet and noble assurance. They combined to 
form the large simple idea of aPgeneral refuge — an image of embracing 
arms, of liberal accommodation. What wei,s the effect really but the 
poetization by perfect taste of a type- common enough ? There was 
no daily miracle; the perfect taste, with the aid of space, did the trick. 
What underlay and overhung it aU, better yet, Dane mused, was some 
original inspiration, but confirmed, unquenched, some happy though^^ 
of an individual breast. It had been bom somehow and somewhere — 
it hW had to insist on being — the blest conception. The author might 
remain in the obscure, for that was part of the perfection : personal 
service so hushed and reflated that you scarce caught it in the act 
and only knew it by its results. Yet the wise mind was everywhere— 
the whole thing infallibly centrjsd at the core in a consciousness. And 
what a consciousness it had beCn; Da^nte thought, a consciousness how 
like his own f The^wise mind had felt, the wise mind had suffered; 
then, for all the worried company of minds, the wise mind had seen a 
chance. Of the creation thus arrived at you could none the less neve? 
have said if it were the^last echo of the old or the sharpest note of the 
modem. 
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Dane again and again, among the far bells and the soft footfalls, 
in cool cloister and, warm garden, found himself wanting not to know 
more and yet liking not to know less. It was part of the high style 
and the grand manner that ±ere was no personal publicity, much less 
any personal reference. Those things were in the world — ^in what he 
had left; there was no vulgarity here of credit or c;Iaim or fame. The 
real exquisite was to be without the complication of an identity, and 
the greatest boon of all, doubtjess, the solid security, the clear con- 
fidence one could feel in the keeping of the contract. That was what 
had^een most in the wise mind — ^the importance of the absolute sense, 
on the part of its beneficiaries, that what was offered was guaranteed. 
They had no concern but to pay — ^the wise mind knew what they paid 
for. It was present to Dane each hour that he could never be over- 
charged. Oh the deep deep bath, the soft cool plash in the stillness ! — 
this, time after time, as if under regular treatment, a sublimated German 
“cure,** was the vivid name for his luxury. The Inner life woke up 
again, and it was the inner life, for people of his generation, victims 
of the modem madness, mere maniacal extension and motion, that 
was returning health. He had talked of independence and written of it, 
-iDUt what a cold flat word it had been ! This was the wordless fact 
itself — ^the unconte®'" .d possession of the long sweet stupid day. The 
fragrance of flowers just wandered through the void, and the quiet 
recurrence of delicate plain fare in a iugh clean refectory where the 
soundless simple service was a triumph of art. That, as he analysed, 
remained the constant explanatjon# all the sweetness and serenity were 
created calculated things. He analysed, however, but in a desultory 
way and with a positive delight in tljc residiRim of mystery that made 
^for the great agent in the background the ^ermost shrine of the idol 
' of a temple ; there were odd moments for it^ mild meditations v^en, in 
the broad cloister of peac% or some garden-nook where the air was 
light, a special glimpse of beauty or reminder of felicity seemed, in 
passing, to hoVer and linger. In the mere efefasy of change that htf^ at 
first possessed, him he hadn’t discriminated — had only let -liiln^lf 
sink, jfl? I have*mentione(l down to hpslyd depths. Thdh had ^me 
the slow soft stages of intelligence end notation, m0re marked and 
more fruitful perhaps-after that long*thlk with &s mild mate M the 
twilight, and seeming to wind up the process -by putting the key 
into his hand. This key, pure gold, was sitaply the cancelled li 
Slowly and blissfully he read into the general w^lth of his com- 
fort all the particular absences of which it was composed. One by one 
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he touched, as it were, all the things it was such rapture to be 
without. 

It was the paradise of his own room that was most indebted to them 
— a great square fair chamber, all beautified with omissions, from 
which, high up, he looked over a long valley to a far horizon, and in 
which hq was vagpely and pleasantly reminded of some old Italian 
picture, some Carpapcio or some early Tuscan, the representation of a 
world without newspapers and letters, without telegrams and photo- 
graphs, without the dfeadful fatal too much. There, for a blessing, he 
could read and write ; there above all he could do nothing — he could 
live. And there were all sorts of freedoms — always, for the occasion, 
the particular right one. He could bring a book from the library — 
he could bring two, he could bring three. An effect produced by the 
charming place was that for some reason he never wanted to bring 
more. The library was a benediction — high and clear and plain like 
everything else, but with something, in all its arched amplitude, un- 
confused and brave and gay. He should never forget, he knew, the 
throb of immediate perception with which he first stood there, a single 
glance round sufficing so to show him that it would give him what for 
years he had desired. He had not had detachment, but there was dc'^ 
tachment here — the sense of a great silver bowl from which he could 
ladle up the melted hours. He strolled about from wall to wall, too 
pleasantly in tune on that occasion to sit down punctually or to choose ; 
only recognizing from shelf to shelf every dear old book that he had 
had to put oflF or never returned to every deep distinct voice of another 
time that in the hubbub of the, world he had had to take for lost and 
unheard. He came back'of course soon, canfe back every day ; enjoyed 
there, of all the rare strange moments, those fnat were at once most 
quickened and most cau^t — ^moments in which every apprehensiorr 
counted double and every act of the miiyi was a lover’s embrace. It 
was the quarter he perhaps, as the days went on, liked best ; though 
injieed it only shared with the rest of the place, with every aspect to 
whibh his face happened t^* be turned, the power to remind him of the 
masterly^g&neral care. 

There were times when he looked mp from his book to lose himself 
in the mt^re tone of the picture that fifcven failed at any moment or at 
any angle. The picture was always there, yet was made up of things 
common enough. It was in tlie way an open window in a broad rec^s,y 
let in the pleasant morning; in the way the dry air pricked into fairft 
freshness the gilt of ol(l bindings ; in the way an empty, chair beside a 
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table unlittcred showed a volume just laid down ; in the way a happy 
Brother— as detached as one’s self and with his innocent back presented 
— ^lingered before a shelf with the slow sound of turned pages. It was 
a part of the whole impression that, by some extraordinary law, one’s 
vision seemed less from the facts than the facts from one’s vision ; that 
the elements were determined at the moment by, the moment’s need 
or the moment’s sympathy. What most prompted this reflexion was 
the degree in which Dane had after a while a consciousness of company. 
After that talk with the good Brother on the bench there were other 
goQfl Brothers in other places — always in cloister or garden some figure 
that stopped if he himself stopped and with which a greeting became, 
in the easiest way in the world, a sign of the diffused amenity and the 
consecrating ignorance. For always, always, in all contacts, was the 
balm of a happy blank. What he had felt the first time recurred : the 
friend was always new and yet at the same time — it was amusing, not 
disturbing — suggested the possibility that he might be but an old one 
altered. That was only delightful — ^as positively delightful in the 
particular, the actual conditions as it might have been the reverse in 
the conditions abolished. These others, the abolished, came back to 
^Dane at last so easily that he could exactly measure each difference, but 
with what he had final I 3 been hustled on to hate in them robbed of its 
terror in consequence of something that had happened. What had 
happened was that in tranquil walks and talks the deep spell had worked 
and he had got his soul again. He had drawn in by this time, with his 
lightened hand, the whofe of the tong line, and that fact just dangled 
at the end. He could put his other hand on it, he could unhook it, 
he was once more in possession. This, as it befell, was exactly what he 
supposed he must ha^e said to a comrade beside whom, one afternoon 
^in the cloister, fle found himself measuring steps. 

“Oh it comes — comes of^tself^ doesn’t itt thank goodness 7—jusf by 
the simple fact of finding room and time ! ’’ 

The comrade was possibly a novice or a different stage fr«ra his 
own ; there waj at any rate a yague envy ip the recognition th^t shone 
out of the fatigued yet freshened face. “It has come to ^ou then? — 
you’ve got what you wanted ?•’• That^was the gossipmnd interchange 
that could pass to and fro. D&Jie, years before, had gone iij for three 
months of hydropathy, and there was a droll echq, in tHis scene, of the 
■^Id questions of the water-cure, the questions asked in the periodical 
pursuit of the “reaction” — the ailment, the progress of each, the action 
of the skin and the state of the appetite. Subh memories worked in 
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now — all familiar reference, all easy play of mind ; and among them 
our friends, round and round, fraternized ever so* softly till, suddenly 
stopping short, Dane, with a hand on his companion’s arm, broke into 
the happiest laugh he had yet sounded. 



*‘Why it’s raining !” And he stood and looked at the splash of th( 
shower and the shine of the wet leaves. It was one of the summej 
sprinkles that bring out sweet smells. 

“Yes — but why not?” his mate demanded. 

“Well — ^because it’s so charming. It’s so exactly right.” 

“But everything is. Isn’t that just why we’re here?” 

“Just exactly,” Dane said; “only I’ve been living in the bcguilec 
supposition that we’ve somehow or other a climate.” 

“So have I, so I daresay has every one. Isn’t that the blest moral 1 
— ^that we live in beguiled suppositions. They come so easily here, 
where nothing contradicts thegi.” The good Brother looked placidly 
forth — ^Dane could identify his phase. “A climate doesn’t consist in its 
never raining, does it ?” 

“No, I daresay not. But somehow the good I’ve got has been halt 
the great easy absence (rf all that friction df which the question ot 
weather mostly forms a part — ^has been indeed*largely the great easy 
perpetual air-bath.” 

“Ah yes — that’s not a "delusion; *but perhaps the sense comes a 
littK from our breathing an emptier medium. There are fewer things 
in it*! 'Leave people alon6,»St all events, and the air’s whart they take to. 
Into^he closed and the ItufiTy they have .to be driven. J’ve had too— I 
thinlc we mmst all have— a fond sense of tlje south.” ^ 

“But imagine it,” said Dane# laughing, “in the beloved British 
islands and so near &s we are*tD Bra^ord.!^’ • 

His friend was ready enough to ipmgine. “To Bradford ?” he asked, 
quite unperturbed. “How near?” 

Dane’s gaiety grew. “Oh it doesn’t matter !” 

His friend^ quitc*uiunystified, accepted it. “Tlicre arc things to 
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puzzle out — Otherwise it would be dull. It seems to me one can puzzle 
them.” 

“It’s because we’re so well disposed,” Dane said. 

“Precisely — we ifind good in everything.” 

“In everything,” Dane went on. “The conditions settle that — they 
determine us,” 

They resumed their stroll, which evidently repsesented on the good 
Brother’s part infinite agreemenl; “Aren’t they probably in fact very 
simple?” he presently inquired. “Isn’t simplification the secret?” 

“^s, but applied with a tact !” 

“There it is. The thing’s so perfect that it’s open to as many inter- 
pretations as any other great work — a poem of Goethe, a dialogue of 
Plato, a symphony of Beethoven.” 

“It simply stands quiet, you mean,” said Dane, “and lets us cay 
it names?” 

“Yes, but such loving ones. We’re ‘staying’ with some one — 
some delicious host or hostess who never shows.” 

“It’s liberty-hall — absolutely,” Dane assented. 

“Yes — or a convalescent home.” 

To this, however, Dj»ne demurred. “Ah that, it seems to me, scarcely 
puts it. You weren 7/ — were you ? I’m very sure I really wasn’t. 
I was only, as the world goes, too ‘beastly well’ !” 

The good Ufother wondered. “But if^e couldn’t keep it up ?” 

“We couldn’t keep it dgwn — that was all the matter !” 

“I see — I see.” The good Bri)thEr sighed contentedly; after which 
he brought out again with kindly humour: “It’s a sort of kinder- 
garten ! ” 

^ “The next thi^g you’ll be saying that wg’re babes at the breast !” 

“Of some great mild invisible njother wha stretches awav into snaoe 
and whose lap’s the whole vf^Iey ?” 

“And her bosom” — ^Dane completed the figure — “the noile 
eminence of oiir hill ? That will do: anything will do that coveA U^e 
essential fact.” 

“AndVhat do you call the essential fecU?” 

“Why that — as in old days Swfcf lakesides — ^wefe en pension'' 

The good Brother tobk this gently up.’ “I remeTnber-rl remember: 
seven francs a day without wine ! But it’s more than seven francs 
iicre.” 

“Yes, it’s considerably more,” Dane had tet confess. “Perhaps it 
isn’t particularly cheap.” 
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“Yet should you call it particularly dear ?” his friend after a moment 
inquired. 

George Dane had to think. *‘How do I know, after all? What 
practice has one ever had in estimating the inestimable ? Particular 
cheapness certainly isn’t the note we feel struck all round ; but don’t 
we fall naturally into the view that there must be a price to anything 
so awfully sane?” , 

The good Brother in his turn refle^ed. “We fall into the view that 
it must pay — that it <rt)es pay.” 

“Oh yes; it does pay !” Dane eagerly echoed. “If it didn’t it 
wouldn’t last. It has got to last of course !” he declared. 

“So that we can come back ?” 

“Yes — think of knowing that we shall be able to'!” 

^ They pulled up again at this and, facing each other, thought of it, 
or at any rate pretended to ; for what was really in their eyes was the 
dread of a loss of the clue. “Oh when we want it again we shall find 
it,” said the good Brother. “If the place really pays it will keep on.” 

“Yes, that’s the beauty; that it isn’t, thank goodness, carried on 
only for love.” 

“No doubt, no doubt; and yet, thank goodness, there’s love in if 
too.” They had Imgered as if, in the mild moist air, they were charmed 
with the patter of the rain and the way the garden drank it. After a 
little, however, it did look rsRher as if they were trying to talk each 
other out of a faint small fear. They saw^the increasing rage of life 
and the recurrent need, and they* wqndered proportionately whether 
to return to the front when th^ir hour should sharply strike would be 
the end of the dream. W4s this a*threshold perhaps, after all, that could 
only be crossed one way J They must return to th^ front sooner 
later — that was certain : for each l^s hour would strike. The flower 
wmld have been gathered and the tricj^tplayed — the sands would in 
short have run. 

^Tttere, in its place, wai^fe — with all its rage ; the vagiie unrest of the 
need for action knew it again, the stir of the faculty that had been 
refreshed ftid reconsecrated. ,They seemed each, thus confrCnted, to 
close their eycl a moment for d&zin^ ; then they were again at peace 
and thetfirother’s &)nfidence fang out. ‘^Oh we shall meet !” 

“Here, do you mean?” ^ 

“Yes — and I daresay in the world too.” 

“But we shan’t recognize or know,” said Dane. 

“In the World, do you mean ?” 
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“Neither in the world nor here.” 

“Not a bit — ^not the least little bit, you think ?” 

Dane turned it over. “Well, so is it that it seems to me all best to 
hang together. But we shall see.” 

His friend happily concurred. “We shall see.” And at this, for 
farewell, the Brother held out his hand. 

“You’re going?” Dane asked. 

“No, but I thought you were.” 

It was odd, but at this Dane’s hour seemed tt> strike — his conscious- 
ness* to crystallize. “Well, I am. I’ve got it. You stay ?” he went on. 

“A little longer.” 

Dane hesitated. “You haven’t yet got it ?” 

“Not altogether — ^but I think it’s coming.” 

“Good !” Dane kept his hand, giving it a final shake, and at that 
moment the sun glimmered again through the shower, but with the 
rain still falling on the hither, side of it and seeming to patter even more 
in the brightness. ‘Hallo — ^how charming !” 

The Brother looked a moment from under the high arch — ^then again 
turned his face to our friend. He gave this time his longest happiest 
'sigh. “Oh it’s all richt !” 

But why was it, ' me after a moment found himself wondering, that 
in the act of separation his own hand was so long retained ? Why but 
through a queer phenomenon of changei on the spot, in his companion’s 
face — change that gave it another, but an increasing and above all a 
much more familiar identity, ^ identity not beautiful, but more and 
more distinct, an identity with that of his servant, with the most con- 
spicuous, the physiogncftnic seat of the public propriety of Brown ? 
^To this anomaly his lyes slowly opened ; it was not his good Brother, 
it was verily Bro\^ who possessed his hand. If his eyes had to open 
it was because they had b^n closed and because Brown appearqfl to 
think he had ^tter wake up. So much as this Dane took in, bujf the 
effect of his tdking it was a relapse into daAriess, a recontractioiPcS' the 
lids just prolonged enough to,give Brown Um6, on a second thcTUght, to 
withdr^ his tfiuch and njove softly awa^^. Dane’s next oonsciousness 
was that of the desire to^mak# «ur6*he was away, ant this desire had 
somehow the result of dissipafing the* obscurity. The obscurity was 
completely gone by the time he had.ma^c out that the back of a person 
^vriting at his study-table was presented to hinr. He recognized a por ■ ion 
of a figure that he had somewhere described to somebody — ^the intent 
shoulders of. the unsuccessful young man wiio*had come that bad 
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morning to breakfast. It was strange, he at last mused, but the young 
man was still there. How long had he stayed — daj^s, weeks, months ? 
He was exactly in the position in which Dane had last seen him. Every- 
thing — ^stranger still — was exactly in that position; everything at least 
but the light of the window, which came in from another quarter and 
showed a different hour. It wasn’t after breakfast now; it was after — 
well — what? He suppressed a gasp — ^it was after everything. And yet — 
quite literally — there were but two otl^r differences. One of these was 
that if he was still on die sofa he was now lying down ; the other was 
the patter on the glass that showed him how the rain — ^the great rain 
of the night — ^had come back. It was the rain of the night, yet when 
had he last heard it ? But two minutes before ? Then how many were 
there before the young man at the table, who seemed intensely occupied, 
found a moment to look round at him and, on meeting his open eyes, 
get up and draw near ? 

“You’ve slept all day,*’ said the young man. 

“All day?” 

The young man looked at his watch. “From ten to six. You were 
extraordinarily tired. I just after a bit let you alone, and you were 
soon off.” Yes, that was it ; he had been “off” — off, off, off. He began • 
to fit it together: while he had been off the young man had been on. 
But there were still some few confusions ; Dane lay looking up. “ Every- 
thing’s done,” the young manecontinued. 

“Everything ?” 

“Everything.” 

Dane tried to take it all in, buj was embarrassed and could only say 
weakly and quite apart from th% matter: ‘•I’ve been so happy !” 

“So have I,” said the yopng man. He positively looked so; seeing^ 
which George Dane wondered afresh, and then in his wonder read it ’ 
ind^d quite as another face, quite, in ^ai puzzling way, as another 
peripn’s. Every one was a little some one else. While he asked himself 
whjr else then the youn^^nan was, this benefactor, struck by his 
appefllihg stare, broke a^kin into perfect cheer. “It’s aU right ! ” That 
answered Dane’s question; (hejace was the. face turned to hinf by the 
good .Brother tlfcrc in the portico white they listened together to the 
rustle of the shower. 'It was all ^uecr, put all pleasant and all distinct, 
so distinct that the last words ip hi^ car — ^thc same from both quarters 
— ^appeared the effect of ’a single voice. Dane rose and looked about^ 
his room, which seemed disencumbered, different, twice as large. It 
was all ri^t. ^ 
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Mrs. Munden had not yet been to my studied on so good a pretext 
as when she first put it to me that it would be quite open to me — 
should I only care, as she called it, to throw the handkerchief— to 
paint her beautiful sister-in-law. I needn’t go here, more than is 
essential, into the question of Mrs. Munden, who would really, by 
the way, be a story in herself. She has a manner of her own of putting 
things, and some of those she has put to me. ... ! Her implication 
was that Lq&j T^eldonald had not only seen and admired certain 
examples of iny work, but had literally been prepossessed in favour 
of the painter’s “personality”. Had I been struck with this sketch I 
might easily have imagined that Lady Beldonald was throwing me 
'"the handkerchief. “Shf hasn’t done,” my visitor said, “what she 
ought.” 

“Do you mean she has done what she oughtn’t ?” 

“ Nothing Jiorrid — oh dear, no.” And something in Mrs. Munden’s 
tone, with the way she ^peared to muse a moment, even suggested 
to me that what she “ oughtn’t ’i was perhaps what Lady Beldonald had 
too much neglected. “She hasn’t getf on.” 

“What’s the matter wttji her ?” 

“Well, to begin with, she’s American.’^ 

“But I thought that was the yay of ways to get on.” 

“It’s one of them. But i#’g one of the ways of being awfully out of 
it too. There ^re so many ! ” 

“So many ‘Americans?” I asked 

plenty of themy^ Mrs. Munden ci^ed. “So many.’w^ys, I 
mean, fif being one.” 

“But if your sister-in-Jaw’s^yay h<o be beautifuP — ?” 

“Oh. there are different ways of tHat too.” 

“And she hasn’t taken the right w^?” 

“Well,” ftiy friend returned, as if it were father difficult to tTCpr^iH, 
“she hasn’t done with it ” 

“I ace,” I laughed; “what, she ou^tn’t !’’ 
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Mrs. Munden in a maimer corrected me, but it was difficult to express. 
“My brother, at all events, was certainly selfish. Till he died she was 
almost never in London ; they wintered, year after year, for what he 
supposed to be his health — ^which it didn’t help, since he was so much 
too soon to meet his end — ^in the south of France and in the dullest 
holes he ceuld piok out, and when they came back to England he 
always kept her in the country. I must say for her that she always 
behaved beautifully. Since his deatl^she has been more in London, 
but on a stupidly unsuccessful footing. 1 don’t think she quite under- 
stands.^ She hasn’t what I should call a life. It may be, of course, that 
she doesn’t want one. That’s just what I can’t exactly find out. I can’t 
make out how much she knows.” 

“I can easily make out,” I returned with hilarity, ‘*how much you 
do!” 

“Well, you’re very horrid. Perhaps she’s too old.” 

“Too old for what ?” I persisted. 

“For anything. Of course she’s no longer even a little young; only 
preserved — oh, but preserved, like bottled fruit, in syrup ! I want to 
help her, if only because she gets on my nerves, and I really think the 
way of it would be just the right thing of yours at the Academy and 
on the line.” 

“But suppose,” I threw out, “she should get on my nerves?” 

“Oh, she will. But isn’t thaft all in the day’s work, aiyl don’t great 
beauties always ?” 

“Tom doift,” I interrupted; but«I a,* any rate saw Lady Beldonald 
later on — ^the day came when h^r kinswoman brought her, and then 
I understood that her life*had its centre in her oym idea of her appear- 
ance. Nothing else about ber mattered — one knew Ijer all when one, 
knew that. She is indeed ip one particular, I think, sole of her kind — 
a person whom vanity has had the odd eQbct of keeping positively safe 
ancBsound. This passion is supposed surely, for the most part, to be a 
pripbible of perversion antf injury, leading astray those who listen to 
it and landing them, soonef or later, in this or that complication ; but 
it has landed her ladyship nowhere whatever — it has kept her ffom the 
first moment ortull consciousness, place. 

It has protected her l^om every danger, has made her absolutely proper 
and prim. If she is “preserved/’, as Mrs. Munden originally described 
her to me, it is her vanity that has beautifully done it— ^putting her 
years ago in a plate-gl^ case and closing up the receptacle against 
every breath df air. *How shouldn’t she be preserved, when you might 
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smash your knuckles on this transparency before you could crack it ? 
And she is — oh, amazingly ! Preservation is scarce the word for the 
rare condition of her surface. She looks naturally new, as if she took 
out every night her large, lovely, varnished eyes and put them in water. 
The thing was to paint her, I perceived, in the glass case — sl most 
tempting, attaching feat — ^render to the full th^ shining, interposing 
plate and the general show-window effect. 

It was agreed, though it wa| not quite arranged, that she should sit 
to jne. If it was not quite arranged, this was because, as I was made to 
understand from an early stage, the conditions for our start must^be 
such as should exclude all elements of disturbance, such, in a word, 
as she herself should judge absolutely favourable. And it seemed that 
these conditions were easily imperilled. Suddenly, for instance, at a 
moment when I was expecting her to meet an appointment — ^the first — 
that I had proposed, I received a hurried visit from Mrs. Mimden, who 
came on h.* twhalf to let me know that the season happened just not 
to be propitious and that our friend couldn’t be quite sure, to the 
hour, when it would again become so. Nothing, she felt, would make 
it so but a total absence of worry. 

“Oh, a ‘total a^^ent'c,’” I said, “is a large order ! We live in a 
worrying world.” 

“Yes; and she feels exactly that — more than you’d think. It’s in 
fact just v4^y she mustn’t have, as sfte has now, a particular distress 
on at the very momenta She wants to look, of course, her best, and 
such things tell on her appeararfce.” 

I shook my head. “Nothing t^lls on her appearance. Nothing 
reaches it in any wjy; nothing gets at it. •However, I can understand 
her anxiety, put what’s her particular .distress?’’ 

“Why, the illness of Miss E^fidd.” 

“And who in the word’s Miss Dadd ?” 

“Her most intimate friend and constant companion — the lady who 
was with us Hbre that first day.” 

“Oh, the Ihtle round, black woman wtio'^^rgled with admiration ?” 

“hfone other. But she* was taken ill last week, and ilfmay very wBt> 
be that she’ll gurgle no moij? SHfe Vas very bad j^terday and is no 
better to-day, and Nina* is much ups5et. If anfthing.hapjiens to^iss 
Dadd she’ll have to get another, and# though she has had two or three 
before, that won’t be so easy.” 

“Two or three Miss Dadds? Is it possible? And still wanting 
another I ” * I r called the poor lady completely now. “No ; I shouldn’t 
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indeed think it would be easy to get another. But why is a succession 
of them necessary to Lady Beldonald's existence?** 

“Can’t you guess?” Mrs. Munden looked deep, yet impatient. 
“They help.” 

“Help what? Help whom?” 

“Why, evcty one.^You and me for instance. To do what? Why, 
to think Nina beautiful. She has them for that purpose ; they serve as 
foils, as accents serve on syllables, as terms of comparison. They 
make her ’stand out*, ft’s an effect of contrast that must be familiar 
to you ai^tists ; it’s what a woman does when she puts a band of black 
velvet under a pearl ornament that may require, as she thinks, a little 
showing off.” 

I wondered. “Do you mean she always has them black ?” 

“Dear no; I’ve seen them blue, green, yellow. They may be what 
they like, so long as they’re always one other thing.” 

‘ “Hideous?” 

Mrs. Munden hesitated. “Hideous is too much to say; she doesn’t 
really require them as bad as that. But consistently, cheerfully, loyally 
plain. It’s really a most happy relation. She loves them for it,” 

“And for what do they love Aer?” 

“Why, just for the amiability that they produce in her. Then, also 
for their ’home’. It’s a career for them.” 

“I see. But if that’s the case,*’ I asked, “why arc thcy#so difficult 
to find ?” 

“Oh, they niust be safe ; it’s all in t\iat< her being able to depend on 
them to keep to the terms of the bargain and never have moments of 
rising — as even the ugliest ^loman will now and tjien (say when she’s 
in love) — superior to themselves.” 

I turned it over. “Thenrif they cqn’t inspire passions the poor 
things mayn’t even at least feel them ?” 

“Shp distinctly deprecate ^t. That’s why such a man -as you may 
be, afiCef all, a complication?’ 

I continued to muse. ’’ Voti’re very sure Miss Dadd’sj ailment isn’t 
IStd affection thht, being smothered, has stnick ki ?” My joke, however, 
was not- well timec^ for I afterwarefe^earq^ tha< the unfortunate lady’s 
state had been, even v^le I spolce, such as Xo forbid all hope. The 
worst symptoms had appeared; she was not ^destined to recover; and 
a week later I heard from Mrs. Munden that she would in fact” gurgle” 
no more. 
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All this, for Lady Beldonald, had been an agitation so great that 
access to her apartment was d^ied for a time even to her sister-in-law. 
It ^^as much more out of the question, ©f^^ourse, that she should 
unveil her face to a person of my special business with it ; so that the 
question of the portrait was, by common. consent, postponed to that 
of the installation of a successor to her late companion. Such a 
successor, I feathered from Mrs. Munden, widowed, childless, and 
lonely, as well as inapt for the minor offices, she had absolutely to 
have ; a more or less humble alter ego to deal with the servants, keep 
the accounts, I'ldke the tea and arrange the light. Nothing seemed 
more natural than that she should marry again, and obviously that 
might come; yet the predecessors of Miss Dadd had been contem- 
poraneous with a first husband, and others formed in her image might 
be contemporaneov with a second. I was much occupied in those 
months, at any rat^, so that these questions and their ramifications 
lost themselves for a while to my view, and I was only brought back 
to them b^^Mrs. Munden’s coming 1m me one day with the news that 
we were all right again— her sister-in-law was once more “suited”. A 
certain Mrs. Brash, an American relative, whom she had not seen for 
years, but with whom she had continued to communicate, was to come 
out to her immediately.; and this j)erson,<it appeared, could be quite 
trusted to mc|t the conditions. She ugly — ugly enough, without 

abuse of it, and she was unlimtedly good. The position offered her 
by Lady Beldonald was, nyreover, exactly what she needed ; widowed 
also, after myany troubles and reverses, with her fortune of the smallest 
and her varloas children either buried o?»pIaced about, she hac^never 
had time or means to come to Englandf afld would leally be grateful 
in he? declining years for the new qxiipricnce and thca pleasant ligii^ 
work involved in her. coup’s hospitality. The^ had been much 
together early in life, and Lady Belddnald wa#immensely.fond 5fher 
— would have in fact tried to get Ijolt^of her before had not Mrs. Brnsh 
been always in bondage to family duties, to the variety of her tribula- 
tions. I dare say I laughed at my friend’s use of the term “position’^ 
-—the position, jne might call it, of a candfestfek or a sign-post, and 
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I dare say I must have asked if the specM service the poor lady was 
to render had been made clear to her. Mrs. Mundjpn left me, at all 
events, with the rather droll image of her faring forth, across the sea, 
quite consciously and resignedly to perform it. 

The point of the communication had, however, been that my sitter 
was again lobking up and would doubtless, on the arrival and due 
initiation of Mrs. Brasl), be in form really to wait on me. The situation 
must, further, to my knowledge, have developed happily, for I arranged 
with Mrs. Munden that 6ur friend, now all ready to begin, but wanting 
first just to see the things I had most recently done, should come once 
more, as a final preliminary, to my studio. A good foreign friend of 
mine, a French painter, Paul Outreau, was at the moment in London, 
and I had proposed, as he was much interested in types, tb get together 
for his amusement a small afternoon party. Everyone came, my big 
room was full, there was music and a modest spread ; and I have not 
forgotten the light of admiration in Outreau’s expressive face as, at the 
end of half an hour, he came up to me in his enthusiasm. 

divine^ mon cher — que cette vieille est done belle /” 

I had tried to collect all the beauty I could, and also all the youth, 
so that for a moment I was at a loss. I had talked to many people 
and provided for the music, and there were figures in the crowd that 
were still lost to me. “What old woman do you mean ?’’ 

“I don’t know her name — she«^as over by the door a mpment ago. 

I asked somebody and was told, I think, th^ she’s American.’’ 

I looked about and saw one of ray^guests attach a pair of fine eyes 
to Outreau very much as if she knq,w he must be talking of her. “Oh, 
Lady Beldonald ! Yes, shd’s handsome; but.\he great point about 
her is that she has been ‘put-up’, to keep, and that sh^ wouldn’t be 
flattered if she knew you spol^e of her a^old. A box of sardines is only 
‘old’ after it has been opened. Lady Beldqmld never has yet been — 
but I’lp going to do it.” I joked, but I was somehow disappointed. 
It wa%;ar type that, with his linerring sense for the banal, I shouldn’t 
have ex!]pe^ted Outreau to [)ick out. 

‘You’re gokig to paint hcq? JBut, my dear man, she ' is painted — 
and as neither yoflf nor I can do ft.» OUjtst-ellf done ?” He had lost 
her, "and 1 saw I, had iftade a mistake. “She’« the greatest of all the 
great Holbeins.” 

I was relieved. “Ah, then, not Lady Beldonald ! But do 1 possess 
a Holbein, of any price, uqawares 7” 

There she is-^thcre‘shc is ! Dear, dear, dear, what a head I ” And 
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I saw whom he meant— and what: a small old lady in a black dress 
and a black bonnet, both reh'eved with a little white, who had evidently 
just changed her place to reach a comer from which more of the 
room and of the scene was presented to her. She appeared imnoticed 
and unknown, and I immediately recognized that some other guest 
must have brought her and, for want of opportunity, had as yet to call 
my attention to her. But two things, simultan^usly wi^ this and with 
each other, struck me with force; one of them the truth of Outreau’s 
d^cription of her, the other the fact that thet>erson bringing her could 
only have been Lady Beldonald. She was a Holbein— of the first 
water; yet she was also Mrs. Brash, tjie imported “foil”,* the indis- 
pensable “accent”, the successor to the dreary Miss Dadd ! By the 
time rhad put these things together — Outreau’s “American” having 
helped me — I was in just such full possession of her face as I had found 
myself, on the other first occasion, of that of her patroness. Only 
with so d^lTcr. lA a consequence. I couldn’t look at her enough, and 
I stared and stared (ill I became aware she might have fancied me 
challenging her as a person unpresented. “All the same,” Outreau 
went on, equally held, “cVjf une tite a faire. If I were only staying 
long enough for a »a<:k at her ! But I tell you what” — and he seized 
my arm — “bring -r over !” 

“Over?” 

“To Pa^is. She’d have a succes 

“Ah, thanks, my dear fellow,” I was now quite in a position to say; 
“she’s the handsomest Ihing intLondon, and” — for, what I might do 
with her was already before me with intensity — “I propose to keep her 
to myself.” It was belbre me with^intensity, in the light of Mrs. Brash’s 
distant perfection ot a little white old f;|ce, in which every wrinkle was 
the touch of a master; but something else, I suddenly felt, was not 
less so, for Lady Beldoq^ld, in the other quarter, and though she 
couldn’t have made out the subject of our notice, continued to fix 
us, and her eyes had the challenge o^^fiose of the woman* con- 
sequence who has missed something. A Aoment later 1 was\:lose to 
her, apologizing first for not having J^n more on Ihe spolt at W*’" 
arrival, but saying in pie nffsst breath xmcontrollably. “ Whv. mv dear 
lady, it’s a Holbein !” . 

“A Holbein? What?” 

“Why; the wonderful* sharp old face— so extraordinarily, co^ um- 
mately drawn- in the frame of black velvet. ^That of Mrs. Brash, I 
mean — ^isn’t i* her name ?— your companion. 
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This was the beginning of a most odd matter— the essence of my 
anecdote; and I think the very first note of the oddity must have 
sounded for me in the tone in which her ladyship spoke after giving 
me a silent look. It seemed to come to me out of a distance immeasur- 
ably removed from Holbein. “Mrs. Brash is not my ‘companion’ 
in the sense you appear to mean. She’s my rather near relation and 
a very dear old friend., I love her — and you must know her.” 

“Know her ? Rather ! Why, to see Jier is to want, on the spot, to 
‘go’ for her. She also Aust sit for me.” 

She ? Louisa Brash ?” If Lady Beldonald had the theory that her 
beauty directly showed it when things were not well with her, this 
impression, which the fixed sweetness of her serenity had hitherto 
struck me by no means as justifying, gave me now my first glimpse of 
its grounds. It was as if I had never before seen her face invaded by 
anything I should have called an expression. This expression, more- 
over, was of the faintest — ^was like the effect produced on a surface 
by an agitation both deep within and as yet much confused. “Have 
you told her so ?” she then quickly asked, as if to soften the sound 
of her surprise. 

“Dear no, I’ve but just noticed her — Outreau a moment ago put me 
on her. But we’re both so taken, and he also wants ” 

“To paint her?” Lady Beldonald uncontrollably murmured. 

“Don’t be afraid we shall figh^for her,” I returned with,a laugh for 
this tone, Mrs. Brash was still where I could sg^ her without appearing 
to stare, and slie mightn’t have seen $ was looking at her, though her 
protectress, I am afraid, could scarce have failed of this perception. 
“We must each take our^turn, apd at any rate she’s a wonderful 
thing, so that, if you’ll talq; her to Paris, Outreau promises her 
there ” 

“ There my companion gasped. 

“A career bigger still than among us, as he considers that we haven’t 
half tjidr eye. He guarantdfes her a succis 

She fiodlda’t get over it.‘ “<Louisa Brash ? In Paris ?’| 

“They do see,” I exclaimed, Vmore than*we; and they live extra- 
ordinarily, don’t Voii know, in Aikt ^^t she’ll do something here 
too.*'* 

“And what will she^do?” 

If, frankly, now, I couldfi’t help giving Mrs. Brash a longer look, so 
after it I could as little resist sounding my intcrlocutiess, “You’ll see. 
Only give her time.” 
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She said nothing during the moment in which she met my eyes ; but 
then: “Time, it ^ms to me, is exactly what you and your friend 
want. If you haven’t talked with her “ 

“We haven’t seen her? Oh, we see bang off— with a click like a 
steel spring. It’s our trade; it’s our life; and we should be donkeys 
if we made mistakes. That’s the way I saw you yourself, my lady, if 
I may say so; that’s the way, with a long pin straight through your 
body, I’ve got you. And just S9 I’ve got /rer.’’ 

this, for reasons, had brought my guest to her feet ; but her eyes, 
while we talked, had never once followed the direction of ming. “You 
call her a Holbein ?’’ 

“Outreau did, and I of course immediately recognized it. Don’t 
you ? sTIe brings the old boy to life ! It’s just as I should call you a 
Titian. You bring him to life.’* 

She couldn’t be said to relax, because she couldn’t be said to have 
hardened; bur something at any rate on this took place in her — some- 
thing indeed quite disconnected from what I would have called her. 

•‘Don’t you understand that she has always been supposed ?*’ 

It had the ring of impatience; nevertheless, on a scruple, it stopped 
short. 

I knew what it was, however, well enough to say it for her if she 
preferred. “To be nothing whatever to look at ? To be unfortunately 
plain — or e^^5n if you like repulsively^gly ? Oh yes, I understand it 
perfectly, just as I underiJjind — I have to as a part of my trade — many 
other forms of stupidity. It’» n<fthing new to one that ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred have no eyes, no sense, no taste. There arc 
whole communities ipipenetrably sealed. I^ion’t say your friend is a 
- person to mak<^the men turn round in Regent Street. But it adds to 
the joy of the few who do see th^t they have it so much to themselves. 
Where in the world can slfcihave lived ? You must tell me all about 
that — or rather, if she’ll be so good, she jiust.” 

“You mean then to speak to her ?*’ 

I wondered as she pulled up again. “Df tier beauty t 

“Her beauty !’’ cried l:ady Beldonald so loud that Two or thic? 
persons looked rpund. 

“Ah, with every precaution of respect !*’ I declared in a much lower 
^tone. But her back was bj this time turned to Aie, and in the move- 
ment, as it were, one of the strangest tittle dramas J have ever known 
was well launched. 
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It was a drama of (Small, smothered intensely private things, and I 
knew of but one other ^rson in the s^ret ; yet that person and I found 
it exquisitely susceptilSe of notation, followed it with an interest the 
mutual, communication of which did much for our enjoyment, and 
were present with emotion at its touching catastrophe. The small case 
— for so small a case — ^had made a great stride even before my little 
party separated, and in fact within the next ten minutes. 

In that space of time two things had happened ; one of which was that 
I made the acquaintance of Mrs. Brash, and the other that Mrs. 
Munden reached me, cleaving the crowd, with one of her usual pieces 
of news. What she had to impart was that, on her having just before 
asked Nina if the conditions of our sitting had been arranged with me, 
Nina had replied, with something like perversity, that she didn’t^ 
propose to arrange them, that the whole affair was “off” again, and 
that she preferred not to be, for the present, further pressed. The 
question for Mrs. Munden was naturally what had happened and 
whether I understood. Oh, I Atiderstood peifectly, and ;what I at first 
most understood was that even when I brought in the name of 
Mrs. Brash intelligence was not ydt in Mrs. Munden. She was quite 
as surprised as Lady Beldonald had been on hearing of the esteem 
in which I held Mrs. Brash’s appearance. She w^s stupefied at learning 
that I had just in my ardour proposed to the possessor of it to sit iop 
me. Only she came round prompt^v — which Lady Beldonald really 
never did. Mrs. Munden was in fact wonderful; for when I had given 
her .quickly “Why, she’s a^Holbein, you know,” she took it up, after 
a first fine vacancy, within immediate abysmal “Oh, is she?” that, 
as a piece^of social gymnastics, did her the greatest honour; and she 
*was in fact the first in London to spread the tidings. For a fa^-about 
i^was magnificent. But she waS klso Jbe first, I must add, to see what 
would reitlly bappeiJ— though this she puf before me only a week or 
two later. 

“It will kill her, tny dear— that’s what it will do !” 

She meant neither more nor less than that it would kill Lady Bel- 
donald if I were to paint Mrs. Brash; for at this lurid light had we 
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arrived in so short a space of time. It was for me to decide whether 
my aesthetic need of giving life to my idea was such as to justify me 
in destroying it in a woman after all, in most eyes, so beautiful. The 
situation was, after all, sufficiently queer; for it remained to be seen 
what I should positively gain by giving up Mrs. Brash. I appeared to 
have in any case lost Lady Beldonald, now tob “upset” — it was 
always Mrs. Munden’s word about her and, as I inferred, her own 
about herself— to meet me agajji on our previous footing. The only 
thing, I of course soon saw, was to temporize — to drop the whole 
question for the present and yet so far as possible keep eaclj of the 
pair in view. I may as well say at once that this plan and this process 
gave their principal interest to the next several months. Mrs. Brash 
had turned up,‘ if I remember, early in the new year, and her little 
wonderful career was in our particular circle one of the features of the 
following season. It was at all events for myself the most attaching; 
it is not my tauit if I am so put together as often to find more life in 
situations obscure and subjefet to interpretation than in the gross rattle 
of the foreground. And there were all sorts of things, things touching, 
..amusing, mystifying — and above all such an instance as I had never 
yet met — in this fir ,iy little fortune of the useful American cousin. 
Mrs. Munden was promptly at one with me as to the rarity and, to a 
near and human view, the beauty and interest of the position. We had 
neither of us^ever before seen that diferee and that special sort of 
personal success come tc^a woman for the first time so late in life. 

I found it an example qf poetie, df absolutely retributive, justice ; so 
that my desire grew grea^ to work it, as we say, on those lines. I had 
seen it all from the orjginal momenttat my sfudio ; the poor lady had 
never known an hour’s appreciation — which, moreover, in perfect good 
f^th, she had never missed. Thctvery first thing I did after producing 
w unintentionally the reserifftil retreat of her protectress had been to 
go straight over to her and say almost \^thout preliminaries that I 
should hold mys51f immeasurably obliged if she would give me diew 
sittings. What J thus came face to face with was, on the iitstaint* her 
A'hole unenlightened past, tmd the full, if foreshortened, ifvelation o : 
A^hat among us all was now unRiIingiJ*in store for hlr. To turn ^ 
landle and start that iune'eame to me on the s^ot as.a temptation. 
Here was a poor lady who Ijad waited for the apjlroach of old age t > 
pnd out what slie was worth. Here was a be'nighted being to whom 
t was to be disclosed in her fifty-seventh year (I was to make that out) 
that she had Something that might pass for a face. She looked much 
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more than her age, and was fairly frightened — as if 1 had been trying 
on her some possibly heartless London trick — ^whep she had taken in 
my appeal. That showed me in what an air she had lived and — as 1 
should have been tempted to put it had 1 spoken out — among what 
children of darkness. Later on 1 did them more justice; saw more 
that her wonderful'points must have been points largely the fruit of 
time, and even that pgssibly she might never in all her life have looked 
so well as at this particular moment.^ It might have been that if her 
hour had struck I just^happened to be present at the striking. What 
had ocqurred, all the same, was at the worst a sufficient comedy. 

The famous “irony of fate” takes many forms, but I had never yet 
seen it take quite this one. She had been “had over” on an under- 
standing, and she was not playing fair. She had broken the law of her 
ugliness and had turned beautiful on the hands of her employer. 
More interesting even perhaps than a view of the conscious triumph 
that this might prepare for her, and of which, had I doubted of my 
own judgment, I could still take Outreau’s fkie start as the full guarantee 
— ^more interesting was the question of the process by which such a 
history could get itself enacted. The curious thing was that, all the 
while, the reasons of her having passed for plain — the reasons for 
Lady Beldonald’s fond calculation, which they quite justified — were 
written large in her face, so large that it was easy to understand them 
as the only ones she herself Mad ever read. What was ^t, then, that 
actually made the old stale sentence mean^^omething so different ? — 
into what /lew combinations, what^ext^aordinary language, unknown 
but understood at a glance, had, time and life translated it ? The only 
thing to be said was tha^ time aiid life were artists who beat us all, 
working with recipes and sqprcts that we could never ^d out. I really > 
ought to have, like a lectyjrer or a stpwman, a chart or a blackboard 
to present properly the relation, itj the wplderful old tender, battered, 
blaqched face, between the original elements and the. exquisite final 
“st§^”. I could do it with chalks, but I can scarcely ilo it thus. How- 
ever,'^ the tiling was, for^any artist who respected himself, to feel it— 
'which I abiftidantly did; and then not to conceal from her tllat I felt 
it-r’wdiich I neglected as little. « Out s^ff^was really, to do her complete 
justice, the last to uliderstand;*and I am not sure that, to the end— 
for there was an end^he quite made it all out or knew where she was. 
When you have been brought up for fifty years on black*, it must be 
hard to adjust your organism, at a day’s notice, to gold-colour. Her 
whole natui]e had b^ pitched in the key of her supposed plainness. 
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She had known how to be ugly— it was the only thing she had learnt 
save, if possible, how not to mind it. Being beautiful, at any rate, took 
a new set of muscles. It was on the prior theory, literally, that she 
had developed her admirable dress, instinctively felicitous, always 
either black or white, and a matter of rather severe squareness and 
studied line. She was magnificently neat ; everythihg she showed had 
a way of looking both old and fresh; and there was on every occasion 
the same picture in her draped# head — draped in low-falling black — 
and the fine white plaits (of a painter’s white, somehow) disposed on 
hertphest. What had happened was that these arrangements^ deter- 
mined by certain considerations, lent themselves in effect much better 
to certaipjothers. Adopted as a kind of refuge, they had really only 
deepened her accent. It was singular, moreover, that, so constituted, 
there was nothing in her aspect of the ascetic or the nun. She was a 
good, hard, sixteenth-century figure, not withered with innocence, 
bleached rather by life in the open. She was, in short, just what we 
had made o!* her, a T^olbem for a great museum ; and our position, 
Mrs. Munden’s and mine, rapidly became that of persons having such 
treasure to dispose of. The world — I speak of course mainly of the 
art-world — flocked to see it. 



“But has she any idea herself, poor thing#?” was the way I had put 
it to Mrs. Munden on our nftrt meeting after the incident at my studio; 
with the effect,*however, only of leaving Qiend at first to take, me 
as alluding to Mrs. Brash’s possible prevision of the chatter she rfi^t 
create, ^had nw own sense of that— this ^re vision had beAi ni7; the 
question was of her consciousness of the*oflice for whicB Lady Bel-^ 
donald had counted on her ani#for wjfch we were sc? promptly 
ceedmg to spoil her altogether. ^ 

“Oh, I think she arrived with a goodiSh notion,^ Mrs. Munden had 
replied when I had explained; “for she’s clever to.o, you know, as 
well as good-looking, and I don’t see how, if s^je ever really knew 
Nina, she could have supposed for a moment that she was not wanted 
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for whatever she might have left to give up. Hasn’t she moreover 
always been made to feel that she’s ugly enough for anything?” It 
was even at this point already wonderful how my friend had mastered 
the case, and what lights, alike for its past and its future, she was 
prepared to throw on it. “If she has seen herself as ugly enough for 
anything, she has Seen herself— and that was the only way — as ugly 
enou^ for Nina ; and she has had her own manner of showing that 
she understands without making Npa commit herself to anything 
vulgar. Women are never without ways for doing such things — ^both 
for coipmunicating and receiving knowledge — that I can’t explain to 
you, and that you wouldn’t understand if I could, as you must be a 
woman even to do that. I dare say they’ve expressed it all to each other 
simply in the language of kisses. But doesn’t it, at ‘any rate, make 
something rather beautiful of the relation between them as affected 
by our discovery ?” 

I had a laugh for her plural possessive. “The point is, of course, 
that if there was a conscious bargain, and*our action on Mrs. Brash is 
to deprive her of the sense of keeping her side of it, various things may 
happen that won’t be good either for her or for ourselves. She may 
conscientiously throw up the position.” 

“Yes,” my companion mused — “for she is conscientious. Or Nina, 
without waiting for that, may cast her forth.” 

I faced it all. “Then we sMbuld have to keep her.” ^ 

“As a regular model?” Mrs. Munden/was ready for anything 
“Oh, that^ould be lovely !” 

But I further worked it out. “rThe difficulty is that she’s not a model, 
hang it — ^that she’s too ^od for tone, that she’s^the very thing herself 
When Outreau and I have^-each had our go, that wjill be all; there’H 
be nothing left for anyone^lse. Therefore it behoves us quite to under- 
stand that our attitude’s a responsibikfy. If we can’t do for her 
positively more than Nin^ does ” 

‘iWe must let her alond ?” My companion continued to muse. “I 
see ' 

'' “Yet doift,” I returned, ►“see too much: We can do more.” 

“Than Nina V” She was ag^A on^he spot. “It wouldn’t, after all. 
6e difficuit. We onlV want the directly opposite thing — and which is 
the only one the poor dfear can give. Ui\less; indeed,” she suggestec^ 
“we simply retract — ^we’back out.” 

I turned it over. “It’^s too late for that. Whether Mrs. Brash’s peace 
is gone, I can’t say.* But Nina’s is.” 
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“Yes, and there’s no way to bring it back that won’t sacrifice her 
friend. We can’t turn round and say Mrs. Brash is ugly, can we ? But 
fancy Nina’s not having seen I’’ Mrs. Munden exclaimed. 

“She doesn’t see now,’’ I answered. “She can’t. I’m certain, make 
out what we mean. The woman, for her still, is just what she always 
was. But she has, nevertheless, had her stroke, and her blindness, 
while she wavers and gropes in the dark, only adds to her discomfort. 
Her blow was to see the attention of the worlJ deviate.’’ 

“All the same, I don’t thiiAc, you know,’* my interlocutress said, 
“that Nina will have made her a scene, or that, whatever we do, she’ll 
ever make her one. That isn’t the way i^will happen, for sh^’s exactly 
as conscientious as Mrs. Brash.” 

“TUeif what is the way?” I asked. 

“It will just happen in silence.” 

“And what will ‘it’, as you call it, be?” 

“Isn’t that what we want really to see ?” 

“Well,” 1 replied after » turn or two about, “whether we want it or 
not, it’s exactly what we shall see; which is a reason the more for 
fancying, between the pair there — in the quiet, exquisite house, and 
full of superiorities and suppressions as they both are — the extra- 
ordinary situation if i said just now that it’s too late to do anything 
but accept, it’s bcvause I’ve taken the full measure of what happened 
at my studia It took but a few momonts — but she tasted of the tree.” 

My compahion wondered. “Nina?” 

“Mrs. Brash.” And to hav^ to«put it so ministered, while I took yet 
another turn, to a sort of agitation.^ Our attitude was a responsibility. 

But I had suggested Something ej^se to my friend, who appeared for 
a moment detjeheef “Should you say ^she’ll hate her worse if she 
doesn't see?” 

“Lady Beldonald ? Dot^’t see what we see, you mean, than if she 
does ? Ah, ^^give that up !” I laughed. “But what I can tell you is 
why I hold thaf, as I said just now, we dii do most. We can dd this : 
we can give t© a harmless and sensitivei citature hitherto Tragically 
disinhdUted — and give with an unexpectqlness that will iinmcnStly atkl 
to its price— the pure joy offljdeepuj^aught of the^ery pride .of life, 
of an acclaimed personal triumph in eftir superiof, sophistic^ed w^hi.” 

Mrs. Munden had a glow of cesppnse for my sudden eloquence. 
“Oh, it will be beautiful f’" 
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Well, that Is what, on the whole, and in spite of everything, it really 
was. It has dropped into my memory rich little gallery of pictures, 
a regular panorama of those occasions that were the proof of the 
privilege that had made me for a moment — ^in the words I have just 
recorded^— lyrical. I see Mfs. Brash on each of these occasions 
practically enthroned and surrounded and more or less mobbed ; see 
the hurrying and the nudging and the pressing and the Staring^ see the 
people “making up” and introduced, and catch the word when they 
have had their turn; hear it above all, the great one^— “Ah yes, the 
famous Holbein ! ” — ^passed about with that perfection of promptitude 
that makes the motions of the London mkid so happy a mixture of 
those of the parrot and the sheep. Nothing would be easier, of course, 
than to tell the whole little tale with an eye only for that silly side of 
it. Great was the silliness, but great also as to this case of poor Mrs. 
Brash, I will say for it, the good nature. Of course, furthermore, it 
took in particular “our set”, with its positive child-terror of the banal, 
to be either so foolish or so wisef though indeed Tve neve^quite known 
where our set begins and ends, and have had Jo content myself on this 
score with tlje indication once given nv? by a lady next whom I was 
placed at dinner : “Oh, it’s bounded on the north by Ibsen and on the 
south by Sargent ! ” Mrs. Brasl^ never sat? to me ; she absolutely 
declined ; and when she declared that it was quite enough for her that 
I had with that fine precipitation invijed her, I quite took this as she 
meant it, for before we had gone very far^jur understanding, hers and 
mine, was complete. Her attitude was as happy as hqr success was 
pro<ypious. The sacrifice' the portrait was a sacrifice to the true 
inwardncssiof Lady Beld6na!d, and did much, for the time, 1 divined, 
toward muffling their dom^tic tension. All that was thusTin her 
power, to say — altd I heard of §«few cjpjps ol^her having said it — ^was 
thCf she w^ sure I vfould have*paint^ her beautifully if she hadn’t 
prevented me. She couldn't qyen. tell the truth, which was that I 
certainly would have done so. if Lady lleldonald hadn't; and she 
never could mention tl^ subject at all before that personage. I can 
only describe the affair, naturally, from the outside, md heaven forbid 
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indeed that I should try too closely to reconstruct the possible strange 
intercourse of these good friends at home. 

My anecdote, however, would lose half such point as it may possess 
were I to omit all mention of the charming turn that her ladyship 
appeared gradually to have found herself able to give to her deport- 
ment. She had made it impossible I should mys^f bring up our old, 
our original question, but there was real distinction in her manner of 
now accepting certain other possibilities. Let rrte do her that justice; 
her effort at magnanimity musf have been imgnense. There couldnT 
fail,^of course, to be ways in which poor Mrs. Brash paid for it. How 
mucli she had to pay we were, in fact, soon enough to see ; and it is 
my intimate conviction that, as a climax,1ier life at last was the price. 
But wTlile*she lived, at least — ^and it was with an intensity, for those 
wondrous weeks, of which she had never dreamed — Lady Beldonald 
herself faced the music. That is what I mean by the possibilities, by 
the sharp actualities indeed, that she accepted. She took our friend 
out, she shnvvc'! her at heyne, never attempted to hide or to betray 
her, played her no friok whatever so long as the ordeal lasted. She 
drank deep, on her side too, of the cup — the cup that for her own 
lips could only be bitterness. There was, 1 think, scarce a special 
success of her comr aiinn's at which she was not personally present. 
Mrs. Munden’s thc^ ry of the silence in which all this would be muffled 
for them was, none the less, and in^abundance, confirmed by our 
observations.^Thc whole thing was to be the death of one or the other 
of them, but they never ^poke ^f i^ at tea. I remember even that Nina 
went so far as to say fo me once, looking me full in the eyes, quite 
sublimely, “I’ve made ^ut what you mear^— she is a picture.” The 
beauty of this, moreover, was that, as I am persuaded, she hadn’t 
really made it out at all — the words were the mere hypocrisy of her 
reflective endeavour for virjMC. She couldn^ possibly have made it out ; 
her friend was as much as ever “cfreadfully plain” to her; she must 
have wondered 40 the last what on eartlUpDssessed us. Wouldn’t it 
in fact have been, after all,, just this failure of vision, t|^s^u^reme 
stupidity in shbrt, that l^pt the catastrophe's© long at^bay? -Therg 
was a certain sense of ^eatiiegs for J^er in seeing s« many of us so 
absurdly mistaken; and } recall thaft-on various occasions, ail&4n 
particular when she uttered the words^ust quoted, this hi^ serenity, 
'as a sign of the relief of hftr soreness^ if not of the effort of her con- 
science, did something quite visible to my eyes, and also quite m- 
precedented. for the beauty of her face. She*got a real lift from it — 
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such a momentary discernible sublimity that I recollect coming out on 
the spot with a queer, crude, amused “Do you know I believe I could 
paint you nowV' 

She was a fool not to have closed with me then and there ; for what 
has happened since has altered eveiything — ^what was to happen a 
little later was so piuch more than I could swallow. This' was the 
disappearance of the famous Holbein from one day to the other — 
producing a constenlation among us all as great as if the Venus of 
Milo had suddenly vrmished from ^he Louvre. “She has simply 
shipped her straight back” — ^the explanation was given in that form by 
Mrs. Munden, who added that any cord pulled tight enough would 
end at last by snapping. At\he snap, in any case, we mightily jumped, 
for the masterpiece we had for three or four months been hvlng with 
had made us feel its presence as a luminous lesson and a daily need. 
We recognized more than ever that it had been, for high finish, the gem 
of our collection — we found what a blank it left on the wall. Lady 
Beldonald might fill up the blank, but we wouldn’t. That she did soon 
fill it up — and, heaven help us, howl — ^was put before me after an 
interval of no great length, but during which I had not seen her. I 
dined on the Christmas of last year at Mrs. Munden’s, and Nina, ' 
with a “scratch lot,” as our hostess said, was there, and, the pre- 
liminary wait being longish, approached me very sweetly. “I’ll come 
to you to-morrow if you hke,^’ she said; and the effect of it, after a 
first stare at her, was to make me look all round. I tc<5k in, in these 
two motions, two things; one of w|jich^was fnat, though now again so 
satisfied herself of her high state, she could give me nothing com- 
parable to what I should Jiave got had she ta^en me up at the moment 
of my meeting her on her distinguished concession ; the other that she 
was “suited” afresh, and fhat Mrs. Brash’s successor was fully in- 
stalled. Mrs. Brash’s successor was at thciPther side of the room, and 
I became conscious that Mrs. Munden was waiting to see my eyes 
seek)ier. I guessed the mqtlning of the wait; what was One, this time, 
to s^ ?^9Ji, first and fo»eny)St, assuredly, that it was immensely droll, 
^or this tim^ at least, there was no mistak^^ The lady I looked upon, 
and as to whonc my friend,*^a^ 9 i& quite at Ma, appealed to me for a 
fiaifuiula, was as little a Holbein, or a specimen of any other school, 
as she was, like* Lady.Beldonal<^ herself, a Titian. The formula was easy 
to give, for the amusement ^^as that hfer prettuieSs— yes, literally* 
prodigiously, her prettiness — ^was distinct. Lady Beldonald had been 
magnificent — ^had bben almost intelligent Miss What’s-hcr-name 
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continues pretty, continues even young, and doesn’t matter a straw ! 
She matters so ideally little that Lady Beldonald is practically safer, I 
judge, than she has ever been. There has not been a symptom of 
chatter about this person, and I believe her protectress is much surprised 
that we are not more struck. 

It w^at any rate, strictly impossible to me to make an appointment 
for the day as to which I have just recorded Nina’s proposal; and the 
turn of events since then has not quickeneS my eagerness. Mrs. 
Munden remained in correspofidence with Mis. Brash — to the extent, 
thal is, of three letter^, each of which she showed me. They so told, 
to our imagination, her terrible little stop^ that we were quite* prepared 
— oj^hought we were — for her going out like a snuffed candle. She 
resisted, l3n her return to her original conditions, less than a year; 
the taste of the tree, as I had called it, had been fatal to her; what she 
had contentedly enough lived without before for half a century she 
couldn’t now live without for a day. I know nothing of her original 
conditions— some minor American city — save that for her to have gone 
back to them was clearly to have stepped out of her frame. We per- 
formed, Mrs. Munden and I, a small funeral service for her by talking 
it all over and making it all out. It wasn't — the minor American city — 
a market for Hol^- ms, and what had occurred was that the poor old 
picture, banished liom its museum and refreshed by the rise of no new 
movement to hang it, was capable of ♦he miracle of a silent revolution, 
of itself tunfhig, in its ^ire dishonour, its face to the wall. So it stood, 
without the intervention of tbe ghost of a critic, till they happened to 
pull it round again and find it mere dead paint. Well, it had had, if 
that is anything, its seSson of fanje, its name on a thousand tongues 
and printed iij capftals in the cataloguj. We had not been at fault. 
I haven’t, all the same, the lea|)t note of l^er — ^not a scratch. And I did 
her so in intention ! Mr* ^unde^ continues to remind me, how'ever, 
that this is^not the sort of rendering with which, on the other side, 
after all. Lad/ Beldonald proposes to ccmlent herself. She hag come 
back to the question of her- own portrait. Let me settle i% tlreif at last. 
Since ^he wifi have the*real thing — ^weU, hang it, she «hall ! * 
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She had practically, heibelieved, conveyed the intimation, the horrid, 
brutal, vulgar menace, in the course of their lasttireadful conversation, 
when, foP whatever was left him of pluck or confidence — confidence 
in what he would fain have cabled a little more aggressively the strength 
of his position — he had judged best not to take it up. ^ But'tKis time 
there was no question of not understanding, or of pretending he 
didn’t ; the ugly, the awful words, ruthlessly formed by her lips, were 
like the fingers of a hand that she might have thrust into her pocket 
for extraction of the monstrous object that v'ould serve best for — what 
should he call it ?— a gage of battle. 

“If I haven’t a very different answer from you within the next three 
days I shall put the matter into the hands of my solicitor, whom it may 
interest you to know I’ve already seen. 1 shall bring an action for 
‘breach’ against you, Herbert Dodd, as sure as my name’s Kate 
Cookham.’’ 

There it was, straight and strong — yet he* felt he cOuld say for 
himself, when, once it had come, or eyen, already just as it was coming, 
that it turned on, as if she had moved an electric switch, the very 
brightest light of his own v^ry reasons. There I'he was, in all the gross- 
ness of her native indelicac^j^, in all her essential excess of will and 
destitution of scruple; and it was the jvoman capable of that ignoble 
threat who, his sharper sense of her quality having become so quite 
deterrent, was now making for him a crime of it that he shouldn’t wish 
to tie himself to her for lifb/-^he vivid, lurid thing was the reality, all 
unmisVde^b]^, of her purpbsey; she had thought her case- well out ; had 
ngieasured its pdious, specious presentability; had taken, he rrilfeht be 
sure, the very be^ t advice obtapable Properley, where there was 
always a first-rate promptitude df everything fourth-rate; it was dis- 
gustingly certain, in short, that she’d proceed. She was sharp and 
adroit, moreover — distinctly in certain ways^a masterhahd ; how other- 
wise, with her so limited mere attractiveness, should she have entangled 
him ? He couldn’t shirt eyes to the very probable truth that if she should 
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try it she’d pull it off. She knew she would— precisely ; and her assurance 
was thus the very proof of her cruelty. That she had pretended she 
loved him was comparatively nothing; other women had pretended 
it, and other women too had really done it ; but that she had pretended 
he could possibly have been right and safe and blest in loving her^ a 
creatur^f the kind who could sniff that squalor of the lawcourt, of 
claimed damages and brazen lies and published kisses, of love-letters 
read amid obscene guffaws, as a positive tonic t6 resentment, as a high 
incentive to her course — this >^s what put hkn so beautifully in the 
rigt^. It was what might signify in a wom^n all through, he had said 
to himself, the mere imagination of such machinery. Truly what a 
devilish conception and what an appallinf nature ! 

Buf there was no doubt, luckily, either, that he could plant his feet 
the firmer for his now intensified sense of these things. He was to live, 
it appeared, abominably wonied, he was to live consciously rueful, he 
was to live perhaps even what a scoffing world would call abjectly 
exposed ; bat at least he ^as to live saved. In spite of his clutch of 
which steadying truth, however, and in spite of his declaring to 
her, with many other angry protests and pleas, that the line of conduct 
she announced was worthy of a vindictive barmaid, a lurking fear in 
him, too deep to co’ .isf I mere defiance, made him appear to keep open 
a little, till he coulc oomehow turn round again, the door of a possible 
composition. He had scoffed at her cijim, at a threat, at her thinking 
she could hui^lle and bully him — “Such a way, my eye, to call back to 
life a dead love !” — yct*his instiqct was ever, prudentially but help- 
lessly, for gaining time,' even if time only more woefully to quake; and 
gained it now by not abscJjutely givingTor his ultimatum that he wouldn’t 
think of coming rouifd. He didn’t in the smallest degree mean to come 
round, but it was characteristic of him that he could for three or four 
days breathe a little easier having left hfir under the impression that 
he perhaps might. At the same tinfe he couldn’t have said — ^what had 
conduced to bring out, in retort, her own word, the word on \yhich 
they had parteyd — “Do you mean ^o say^you yourself wo^^ n^w be 
willing to many and live ^ith a man of whom-you could |eel, the thiq^ 
done, that he’d be all the^whil^ihin]0g| ot you in the^ght of a hideous 
coercion?” “Never- yoq miifd about my willingness,” Kata<:ad 
answered; “you’ve known what that l^s been for the last months. 
Leave that <o me, my willingness— i’ll take care of it all right ; and just 
see what conclusion you can come to about your own.” 

He was to remember afterward how he*had wondered whether, 
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turned upon her in silence while her odious lucidity reigned unchecked, 
his face had shown her anything like the quantity of hate he felt. Pro- 
bably not at all; no man’s face could express that immense amount; 
especially the fair, refined, intellectual, gentleman-like face which had 
had — and by her own more than once repeated avowal — so much to 
do with the enormous fancy she had originally taken to hiro<^“ Which 
— ^frankly nW— would you personally rather I should do,” he had at 
any rate asked her wfth an intention of supreme irony : “just sordidly 
marry you on top of<his, or leave J^ou the pleasure of your lovely 
appearance in court and of your so assured (since that’s how you feel it) 
big haifi of damages ? Shan’t you be awfully disappointed, in fact, 
if I don’t let you get something better out of me that a poor plain ten- 
shilling gold ring and the rest of the blasphemous rubbish, a^w^ should 
make it between us, pronounced at the altar ? I take it of course,” he 
had swaggered on, “that your pretension wouldn’t be for a moment 
that I should — after the act of profanity — take up my life with you.” 

“It’s just as much my dream as ever it was, Herbert Dodd, to take up 
mine with you ! Remember for me that I can do with it, my dear, that 
my idea is for even as much as that of you ! ” she had cried ; “remember 
that for me, Herbert Dodd ; remember, remember ! ” 

It was on this she had left him frankly under a mortal chill. There might 
have been a last ring of an appeal or a show of persistent and perverse 
tenderness in it, however prepo^sterous any such matter ; but in point of 
fact her large, clean, plain brown face — so much too big fbr her head, he 
now more t^)an ever felt it to be, just^s her head was so much too big for 
her body, and just as her hats had an irritating way of appearing to decline 
choice and conformity in respect to any of her fiimensions — presented it- 
self with about as much expression as his own shop-window when the , ^ 
broad, blank, sallow blind was down. He was fond of his shop-window ' 
with some good show on ; he had a fancy fppi good show and was master 
of twenty different schemes of taking arrangements for the old books and 
prints, “high class rarities’’ ffis modest catalogue called them, in which he 
dealfand which his maternal uncle, David.Gedde$, had, as he liked to say, 
r“ handed do>vn” to hint. His widowed mother had screwed the whole 
thing, the stock ^nd the connexion and^he rather bad little house in the 
rxifler bad little street, out of Ihe ancient worthy, shortly before his 
death, in the name of the.youngcst and most interesting, the “delicate” 
one and the literary of her five scattered tod struggling children. H^' ' 
could enjoy his happiest collocation and contrasts and effects, his 
harmonies and varieti^ of tones and faded leather and cloth, his 
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sought colour notes and the high clearnesses, here and there, of 
his white and beautifully figured price labels, which pleased him enough 
in themselves almost to console him for not oftener having to break, on 
a customer’s insistence, into the balanced composition. But the 
dropped expanse of time-soiled canvas, the thing of Sundays and 
holidaySs^ith just his name, “Herbert Dodd, Successor”, painted on 
below his uncle’s antique style, the feeble pen-like flourishes already 
quite archaic — ^this ugly vacant mask which migHV so easily be taken for 
the mask of failure, somehow always gave him • chill. 

T^at had been just the sort of chill — the analogy was complete — of 
Kate Cookham’s last look. He supposed neople doing an awfiflly good 
and sure and steady business in whatever line could see a whole front 
turn^ to^vacancy that way, and merely think of the hours off re- 
presented by it. Only for this — nervously to bear it, in other words, 
and Herbert Dodd, quite with the literary temperament himself, was 
capable of that amount of play of fancy, or even of morbid analysis — 
you had to oc oa some fftojjng, you had to feel some confidence, pretty 
different to his own up till now. He had never not enjoyed passing his 
show on the other side of the street and taking it in thence with a casual 
obliquity ; but he had never held optical commerce with the drawn blind 
for a moment lonf» r tiian he could help. It always looked horribly 
final and as if it never would come up again. Big and bare, with his 
name staring at him from the middle, it yius offered in its grimness a term 
of comparison for Miss* Cookham’s ominous visage. She never wore 
pretty, dotty, transparent veijs, gs Nan Drury did, and the words 
“Herbert Dodd”— save that she had sounded them at him there two or 
three times more like a Meg Mcrrilies or theJ>old bad woman in one of 
the melodramas pf high life given during the fine season in the pavilion 
at the end of iRe Properley Pier — were dreadfully, were permanently 
seated on her lips. She was ^im, no mistake. 

That evening, alone in the back rJom above the shop, he saw so little 
that he coulfl do that, consciously demcHgllzed for the hour, he&gave 
way to tears about it. Her taking a stand so incredibly “ \o^ that was 
what hi couldn’t get ov^j-. The particular bitterness of cup was 
having let himself in for a stnj^le ca^sucK terms— th# use, on her side, 
of the vulgarest process kpown^o theffaw : the Milgarest, the vulgftoet, 
he kept repeating that, clinging to thg help rendered* him*by his im- 
putation to his terrorist of the vice he sincerely believed he had ever, 
among difficulties (for oh, he recognized the difficulties !), sougV. to 
keep most alien to him. He knew what he wd^, in a di sm al do>vn- 
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trodden sphere enough— the lean young proprietor of an old business 
that had itself rather shrivelled with age than ever grown fat, the purchase 
and the sale of second-hand books and prints, wit'h the back-street of 
a long-fronted south coast watering-place (Old Town by good luck) for 
the dusky field of his life. But he had gone in for all the education he 
could get — his educated customers would often hang abop+'lor more 
talk by thd half-hour at a time, he actually feeling himself, and almost 
with a scruple hold them there; which meant that he had had (he 
couldn’t be blind to tl^t) natural tasU* and had lovingly cultivated and 
formed it. Thus from as far back as he could remember, there had been 
things J\ round him that he had suffered from when other people 
didn’t; and he had kept most of his suffering to himself— which had 
taught him, in a manner, how to suffer, and how almost to iike lo. 

So, at any rate, he had never let go his sense of certain differences, he 
had done everything he could to keep it up — whereby everything that 
was vulgar was on the wrong side of his line. He had believed, for a 
series of strange, oppressed months, that K^ate Cookham’s manners and 
tone were on the right side ; she had been governess — for young children 
— in two very good private families, and now had classes in literature 
and history for bigger girls who were sometimes brought in by their 
mammas; in fact, coming in one day to look over his collection of 
students’ manuals, and drawing it out, as so many did, for the evident 
sake of his conversation, she h^d appealed to him that very first time by 
her apparently pronounced intellectual side — goodaess knew she 
didn’t even then by the physical !— ^which she had artfully kept in view 
till she had entangled him past undoing. And it had all been but the 
cheapest of traps — when^he came to take tlu. pieces apart a bit — laid 
over a brazen avidity. What he now collapsed- for, none the less— 
what he sank down on a chair at a table and nursed his weak, scared sobs'^ 
in his resting arms for — was the fact that, v^hatever the trap, it held him 
as with the grip of sharp, murderous steel. There he was ; there he was ; 
aloq,<^ in the brown sumn)^« dusk — ^brown through his windows — he 
criea^aud ^e cried. He shouldn’t get out without losipg a limb. The 
only question was which of his limbs it should be. 

Before he wenf out, later on-— Jcy he M last felt the need to — ^he could, 
hp>.sver, but seek tofemove from his race apd his betraying eyes, over 
his washsiand,*the traces, of hij want of fortitude. He brushed himself 
up ; with which, catching his stricken image a bit spectrally in an oltf 
dim toilet-glass, he knew again, in a flash, the glow of righteous 
resentment. Who should be assured against coaiBe usage if a man of 
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his really elegant, perhaps in fact a trifle over-refined or “effete” 
appearance, his absolutely gentlemanlike type, couldn’t be ? He never 
went so far as fb rate himself, with exaggeration, a gentleman; 
but he would have maintained against all comers, with perfect candour 
and as claiming a high advantage, that he was, in spite of that liability 
to blutl^, “like” one; which he was no doubt, for that matter, at 
several ^nts. Like what lady then, who could ever possibly have been 
taken for one, was Kate Cookham, and therefore how could one have 
anything of the intimate and private order — o\^ with her fairly and on 
the ^lane, the only possible one, of common equality ? He might find 
himself crippled for life ; he believed verily, the more he thought, that 
that was what was before him. But he enSed by seeing this doom in the 
alrrBfet redeeming light of the fact that it would all have been because 
he was, comparatively, too aristocratic. Yes, a man in his station 
couldn’t afford to carry that so far — ^it must sooner or later, in one way 
or the other, spell ruin. Never mind — it was the only thing he could be. 
Of course h: exquisitely suffer — but when hadn’t he exquisitely 

suffered ? How was h ' going to get through life by any arrangement 
without that ? No wonder any woman such as Kale Cookham had 
been so keen to annex so rare a value. The right thing would have been 
that the highest prir should be paid for it — by such a different sort of 
logic from this nig.^unare of his having to pay. 


, '* jr 


Which was the way, of couf^, he fklked to Nan Drury — as he had felt 
the immediate >^ild need to ; for he shoul^^perhaps be able to beajiit all 
somehow or other with Aer; — ^whih thej^ s^t together whgn tin& and 
freedom served, on one of the very last, the -far westw^d benches 
the interminable sea-front. wa^i^’f everyone walked so far, 
especially at that flat. se^on—flie onl^. ghost o^ bustle now, for 
the gregarious, the obstreperous haimters of the«flutt€lhng,*far-shining 
•Pier, being reserved for the sunny Parade. of mid-winter. It wasn’t 
every one who cared for the sunsets (which you got awfully well ^ jm 
there, and wjiich were a particularly strong point^of the lower, the more 
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“sympathetic” as Herbert Dodd liked to call it, Properley horizon — 
as he had always intensely cared, and as he had found Nan Drury care ; 
to say nothing of his having also observed how little !hey directly spoke 
to Miss Cookham. He had taught this oppressive companion to notice 
them a bit, as he had taught her plenty of other things, but that was a 
different matter ; for the reason that the “landsend” (stretclv’^a point 
if it carried off that name) had been, and had had to be by their lack of 
more sequestered resdlrts and conveniences, the scene of so much of 
what he styled their w«oing time — or,^to put it more properly, of the 
time during which she had made the straightest and most unabashed 
love to him: just as it could henceforth but render possible, under an 
equal rigour, that he should^enjoy these periods of consolation from 
beautiful, gentle, tender-soulcd Nan, to whom he was now avlasf, after 
the wonderful way they had helped each other to behave, going to make 
love, absolutely imreserved and abandoned, absolutely reckless and 
romantic love, a refuge from poisonous reality, as hard as ever he might. 

The league-long, paved, lighted, garden-plotted, seated and refuged 
Marina renounced its more or less celebrated attractions to break otf 
short here; and an inward curve of the kindly westward shore almost 
made a wide-armed bay, with all the ugliness between town and 
country, and the further casual fringe of the coast, turning, as the day 
waned, to rich afternoon blooms of grey and brown and distant — it 
might fairly have been beautifu^,Hampshire — blue. Here it was that all 
the blighted summer, with Nan — from the dreadful May-day on — he 
gave himself up to the reaction of intimacy with the kind of woman, at 
least, that he liked; even if of everything else that might make life 
possible he was to be, by; what He could make out, for ever starved. 
Here it was that — as well as whatever other scraps ^f occasions they 
could manage — ^Nan began to take off and fold up and put away in her 
pocket her pretty, dotty, becoming veil ; as^mder the logic of his having 
so tremendously ceased, in the shake of his dark storm gust, to be 
enga^ to another womam^^ Her removal of that trusted obstacle to 
a trusted fti^nd’s assurin^hijnself whether the peach-like bloom of her 
finer facial pqrves bore the test of much further inquiry* into their cool 
sweetness as might reinforce a .Twere •baffled gaze — ^her momentous, 
confiWete surrender ofiso much^bf her cAamj^ let- us say, both marked 
the change in \hh situaftion.of thg pair and established the record of their 
perfect observance of every prppriety fof so long as before. Thcy^ 
afterward, in fact could have dated k, their full clutch of their freedom 
and the Miss. of their liaving so little henceforth to consider save their 
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impotence, their poverty, their min; dated it from the hour of his 
recital to her of the — at the first blush — quite appalling upshot of his 
second and condlusive “scene of violence” with the mistress of his 
fortune, when the dire terms of his release had had to be formally, and 
oh ! ^ abjectly, acceded to. She “compromised”, the cmel bmte, for 
I^our Kupdred Pounds down — for not a farthing less would she stay 
her strength from the “proceedings”. No jury in the land but would 
give her six on the nail. (“Oh, she knew quitt where she was, thank 
you !”) and he might feel lucky to get off ^ith a whole skin. This 
the sum, then, foi^which she had grovcllingly compounded— under 
an agreement sealed by a supreme exchange of remarks. 

“ ‘Where in the name of lifelong ruin ai€ you to find Four Hundred ? ’ ” 
Miss Coakham had mockingly repeated after him while he gasped 
as from the grip on his collar. “That’s your lookout and I should have 
thought you’d have made sure you knew before you decided on your 
base perfidy.” And then she mouthed and minced with ever so false a 
gentility, ivir consistent, hgr sickening conclusion. “Of course — I may 
mention again — if you too distinctly object to the trouble of looking, 
you know where to find me.” 

“I had rather starve to death than ever go within half a mile of you ! ” 
Herbert describe^ niniself as having sweetly answered ; and that was 
accordingly where they devotedly but desperately were— -he and she, 
penniless Nan Drury. Her father, of Drury & Dean, was like so far 
too many of pic other of the anxious cnaractefs who peered through the 
dull window glass of dftsty offic^ at Properley, an Estate and House 
Agent, Surveyor, Valuer and^ Auctioneer ; she was the prettiest of six, 
with two brothers, neither of theifi the le^st use, but, thanks to the 
manner in whiejh tieir main natiiral protector appeared to languish 
under the accifinulation of his attributes, they couldn’t be ^id very 
particularly or positively ftp live. Their eontinued collective existence 
was a good deal of a miracle e^en to themselves though they had 
fallen into the way of not unnecessarily,»pr too nervously, exchanging 
remarks upon it, and had even ia.a soij, from year to y^ar^ got used 
to it. Jean’s -brooding jpinkness when he talked to hgr,.her-so vjjy 
parted lips, considering her jjrett.v Jtkfli, her so (^®ry parted eyelids, 
considering her ' pretty \yes?8ll of ^hich migjit have been di^se of 
some waxen image of uncritical faitl^ cooled the he^t of liis helpless- 
ness very much as if he weftre laying his head on a tense silk piUow She 
had it was true, forms of speech, familiar watchwords, that atiected 
him as small scratchy perforations of the smooth surface from within; 
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but his pleasure in her and need of her were independent of such things 
and really almost altogether determined by the fact of the happy, even 
if all so lonely, forms and instincts in her which claimed kinship with 
his own. With her natural elegance stamped on her as by a die, with 
her dim and disinherited individual refinement of grace, which^would 
have made any one wonder who she was anywhere — hat and veil and 
feather-boa and smart umbrella-knob and all — with her regular God- 
given distinction of typ3, in fine, she couldn’t abide vulgarity much more 
than he could. 

Therefore it didn’t seem to him, under his stress, to matter par- 
ticularly, Tor instance, if she would keep on referring so many things to 
the time, as she called it, wh^n she came into his life — his own gr^^at 
insistence and contention being that she hadn’t in the least enfered there 
until his mind was wholly made up to eliminate his other friend. What 
that methodical fury was so fierce to bring home to him was the falsity 
to herself involved in the later acquaintance ; whereas just his precious 
right to hold up his head to everything — before himself at least — sprang 
from the fact that she couldn’t make dates fit anyhow. He hadn't so 
much as heard of his true beauty’s existence (she had come back a few 
weeks before from her two years with her terrible trying deceased aunt 
at Swindon, previous to which absence she had been an unnoticcablc 
chit) till days and days, ever so many, upon his honour, after he had 
struck for freedom by his first ^»reat backing-out letter — the preeious 
document, the treat for a' British jury, in which, bf itself, Miss 
Cookham’s'fiirn instructed her to recognize the prospect of a fortune. 
The way^he ruffians had been “her” ruffians — it appeared as if she had 
posted them behind her fr/im the "first of her beginning her game ! — 
and the way “instructions” bounced out, with it, at*a topch, larger than 
life, as if she had arrived with her pocket full of them ! The date of the 
letter, taken with its other connexions, and'ihe date of her first give- 
away for himself, his seeing her get out of the Brighton train with Bill 
Frankie that day he had gone to make the row at the*Station parcels 
office "cbopf the miscarriage of the box from Wales — those were the 
fa^its it ‘suffi'Xid him to point to. as he had pointed to them fbv Nan 
Drury’s benefit, gt>bdness knew, often jaad often enough. If he didn’t 
seek Occasion to do so^or anyonS else’s — ^in open court as they said — 
that was his own affair, or at least his and Nan’s. 

It little mattered, meanwhile, if on their bench of desolation all that ' 
summer — and, it nlay be added, fop summers and summers, to say 
nothing of Winters, th^re and elsewhere, to come — she did -give way to 
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her artless habit of not contradicting him enough, which led to her 
often trailing up and down before him, too complacently, the untimely 
shreds and patches of his own glooms and desperations. “Well, I’m 
glad I am in your life, terrible as it is, however and whenever I did come 
in !” and “O/ course you’d rather have starved — and it seems pretty 
well as"if we shall, doesn’t it? — ^than have bought her off by a false, 
abhorrent fove, wouldn’t you ?” and “It isn’t as if she hadn’t made up 
to you the way she did before you had so much as looked at her, is it ? 
or as if you hadn’t shown her what you felt herj-eally to be before you 
ha^ so much as looked^t me, is it either ?“ and “Yes, how on earth, 
pawning the shoes on your feet, you’re going to raise another stilling — 
thafs what you want Jo know, poor daring, don’t you ?” 


4 

His creditor, at th^ hoi.r it suited her, transfei red her base of operations 
to town, to which unpenetrable scene she had also herself retired; and 
his raising of the first Two Hundred, during five exasperating and 
miserable months, and then of another^evf nty piece-meal, blcedingly, 
after long delays and uBder the epistolary whiplash cracked by the 
London solicitor in his wretchdti e^r even to an effect of the verg report 
of Miss Cookham’s tongue — these melancholy efforts formed a scramble 
up an arduous steep^where steps wore planted and missed, and bared 
^knees were excoriated, and clutches at wayside tufts succeeded and 
failed, on a system to whic^ podr Nan could have intelligently entered 
only if she had been somehoV less tedy-like. She kept putting into his 
mouth the side (quaver of where he shouic^nd the always inextingiish- 
able rest, long after he had in silent rage fallen away from any ^ther 
paymen^at all-i-at first, he had but too bfacl^y felt, for hiifiself. to the 
still quite possible non-exclusion of Iscfhie penetrating ray of “ex- 
posure”. He didn’t c%r^a*tiflp^nny*d^mn no^^ an^in point (Jfrfact, 
after he had by hook anrf by crook succeeded in^ being abl6 to unload 
'^o the tun§ of Two-HCmdied-and-'Sevfoty, and then simply returned 
^e newest reminder of his outstanding obli^tion unopened, this later 
elated but real sign of fight, the first he had risked, remarkably caused 
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nothing at all to happen ; nothing at least but his being moved to quite 
tragically rueful wonder as to whether exactly some such demon- 
stration mightn’t have served his turn at an earlier stage. 

He could by this time at any rate measure his ruin — ^with three 
fantastic mortgages on his house, his shop, his stock, and a burden of 
interest to carry under which his business simply stretched ff^lf in- 
animate, wfthout strength for a protesting kick, without b^ath for an 
appealing groan. Customers lingering for further enjoyment of the 
tasteful remarks he hd^ cultivated the unobtrusive art of throwing in, 
would at this crisis have found plenty to repay ^em, might his wit have 
strayed e little more wildly still, towards a circuitous egotistical outbreak, 
from the immediate question of the merits of this and that author or of 
the condition of this and that volume. He had come to con^ious 
through it all of strangely glaring at people when they tried to haggle — 
and not, as formerly, with the glare of derisive comment on their over- 
done humour, but with that of fairly idiotized surrender ; as if they were 
much mistaken in supposing, for the sake of conversation, that he might 
take himself for saveable by the differenSe between sevenpence and 
ninepence. He watched every thing impossible and deplorable happen, 
as in an endless prolongation of his nightmare; watched himself pro-*^ 
ceed that is, with the finest, richest incoherence to the due preparation 
of Jiis catastrophe. Everything came to •seem equally part of this — in 
complete defiance of proportion ; even his final command of detach- 
ment, on the bench of dbsoJatieSh (where each successiv^act of his dire 
case regularly cut itself out black, yet of senseless silhouette, against 
the red. west)', in respect to poor hlan’§ flat infelicities, which for the 
most part kept no pace with the years or wit]^ change, but only shook 
like hard peas in a child’s f attic, thifc same peas al>^ys of course, so long 
as the irattlc didn’t split op«n with usage or from sblnebody’s act of 
irritation. They represented, or they hSd lojjg done so, her contribution 
to the more superficial of the two bf anchel of intimacy — the intellectual 
alternative, the one that di^’t merely consist in her preparing herself 
for hig putting his arm rojmd her waist. 

There V5^e to have been moments, nevertheless, all tl^ first gpuple of 
3 ^rs, when^stle touch in hiih, thou^ to his actively dissimulating it 
a m^rb or less sensitive nerve-^omdh& as Ihpy were too, to do her 
justice, whbn she trejited him not to his own wisdom, or even folly, 
served up cold, but to a certain ^rnall bitter fruit of he^ personal;;s 
her unnatural, plucking. wonder that since she took legal advice 
so freely, to come dowd on you, you didn’t take it yourself, a little, 
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before being so sure you stood no chance. Perhaps your pebple would 
have been sure of something quite different— perAqpj, I only say, you 
know.” She “only” said it, but she said it, none the less, in the early 
time, about once a fortnight. In the later, and especially after their 
marri^e, it had a way of coming up again to the exclusion, as it seemed 
to him, of ^Imost everything else ; in fact, during the most dismal years, 
the three of the loss of their two children, the long stretch of sordid 
embarrassment ending in her death, he was afterwards to think of her 
as having generally said it several times a da^ He was then .also to 
renumber that his answer, before she had learnt to discount it, had been 
inveterately at hand; “What would any solicitor have done or wanted 
to do but drag me into the hideous pubMc arena” — ^he had always so 
puHt — “that it, has been at any rate my pride and my honour, the one 
rag of self respect covering my nakedness, to have loathed and avoided 
from every point of view ? ” 

That had disposed of it so long as he cared, and by that time he had 
ceased to care lor anythin^it had also lost itself in the rest of the vain 
babble of home. After his wife’s death, during his year of mortal 
solitude, it woke again as an echo of far-off things — far-off, very far-off 
— ^because he felt then not ten but twenty years older. That was by 
reason simply of ^le dead weight with which his load of debt had 
settled — the persistence of hiS misery dragging itself out. With all that 
had come and gone the bench of desolation was still there, just as the 
immortal flusi of the westward sky Icept hanging its indestmctible 
curtain. He had never gbt away^verything had left him, but he him- 
self had been able to turn his back on nothing — and now, bis day’s 
labour before a dirty desk at the Gas-Works ended, he more often than 
not, almost any sf astjn at temperatelProperley serving his turn, took his 
slow, straight vfay to the lands end and,^ collapsing there to test, sat 
often for an hour at a tifie staring befote him. He might in these 
sessions, with his eyes on the grey-green sea, have been counting again 
and still reccAmting the beads, almost all wpm smooth, of his rosjry of 
pain — which had for the fingers of meqio^y and the recuij-pij^ of 
wonder ^e same felt bre£^ of the smaller ones by the lar^ei;that would 
have aided a pious, mumble ii^^mqdusley altar-chaupl.* * 

If it has been saiH o&hiign*th*&f when^ce full ^bmersion, as fEoai far 
back, had visibly began to await him^ he watched himself, in a cold 
lucidity, do punctually and* neces^ly each of the deplorable things 
ttiat were inconsistent with his keeping afloat, so at present again he 
might have been held agaze just by the presented*grotesqueness of that 
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vigil. Such* ghosts of dead seasons were all he had now to watch — such 
a recaptured sense, for instance, as that of the dismal unavailing aware- 
ness that had attended his act of marriage. He had let submersion final 
and absolute become the signal for it — a mere minor determinant having 
been the more or less contemporaneously unfavourable effect ^on the 
business of prury & Dean of the sudden disappearance of Mr. Dean 
with the single small tin box into which the certificate of the firm's credit 
had been found to be oompressible. That had been his only form — or 
had at any rate seemed Jiis only one. He couldn’t not have married, no 
doubt, just as he couldn’t not have suffered the laf t degree of humiliation 
and almoGt of want, or just as his wife and children couldn’t not have died 
of the little he was able, und^/ dire reiterated piiyrhes, to do for them ; 
but it was “rum”, for final solitary brooding, that he hadn’t appeared 
to see his way definitely to undertake the support of a family till the 
last scrap of his little low-browed, high-toned business and the last 
figment of “property” in the old tiled and timbered shell that housed 
it had been sacrified to creditors mustering six rows deep. 

Of course what had counted too in the odd order was that, even at 
the end of the two or three years he had “allowed” her, Kate Cookham, 
gorged with his unholy tribute, had become the subject of no successful 
siege on the part either of Bill Frankie or, by what he could make out, 
of anyone else. She had judged decent — tte could do her that justice — 
to take herself personally out of his world, as he called it, for good and 
all, as soon as he had^gun S-egularly to bleed; anej, to whatever 
lucrative practice she might be devoting her gtfeat talents in London or 
elsewhere, he felt his conscious curiosity about her as cold, with time, 
as the passion of vain protest that she had originally left him to. He 
could recall but two direct echoes^of her in all tjpe bitter years — both 
communicated by Bill Frankie, disappointed and exposed and at last 
quite remarkably ingenuous' sneak, who ha^^also, from far back, taken 
to roaming the world, but who, duilng a period, used fitfully and rue- 
fully tP reappear. Herbert*p«ld had quickly seen, at tbeir-first meeting 
— evefy onj meets every pn^ sooner or later at Properley, if meeting 
it^ could alwa:^s be called, either in the glare or the gloom oi the ex- 
plodedly attl-acti^tf EmbankiAent-74hat„no silver stream of which he 
himsotf had been the rpmoter som-cc cohlci ha^Cfplayed over the career 
of this all \)ut repudiated acqijaintance. That hadn’t fitted with his 
first, his quite primitive raw vision of the« probabilities, 'and he had" 
further been puzzled when, much liyter on, it had come to him in a 
roundabout way that ^llss Cookham was supposed to be« or to have 
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been, among them for a few days “on the quiet”, and that Fr&nkle, who 
had seen her and who claimed to know more about it than he said, was 
cited as authority Tor the fact. But he hadn’t himself at this juncture 
seen Frankie; he had only wondered, and a degree of mystification 
had ev^n remained. 

That memory referred itself to the dark days of old Drury’s smash, 
the few ^Veeks between his partner’s dastardly flight and Herbert’s own 
comment on it in the form of his standing up with Nan for the nuptial 
benediction of the Vicar of St. B^nard’s on a veiy cold, bleak December 
morning and amid a ciwle of seven or eight long-faced, red-nosed, and 
altogether dowdy persons. Poor Nan herself had come to affeet him as 
scq|:ce other than rectnosed and dowdy^by that time, but this only 
added, in his then, and indeed to his lasting view, to his general and his 
particular morbid bravery. He had cultivated ignorance, there were 
small inward immaterial luxuries he could scrappily cherish even 
among other, and the harshest, destitutions; and one of them was 
represented by this ear.y refij^al of his mind to render to certain passages 
of his experience, to various ugly images, names, associations, the 
^ homage of continued attention. That served him, that helped him; 

' but what happened when, a dozen dismal years having worn them- 
selves away, he sat Mngle and scraped bare again, as if his long wave of 
misfortune had washed him far beyond everything and then con- 
spicuously retreated, was that, thus stranded by tidal action, de^jpsited 
in the lonely hollow of his fate, he felt even sustaining pride turn to 
nought and heard no chaflengeJ'rtjqi it when old mystifications, stealing 
forth in the dusk of the day’s work done, scratched at the door of 
speculation and hung ab<fut, through*the idlejiours, for irritated notice. 

The evenings hi# squalid clerkstiip were all leisure now, but there 
was nothing at all near home, qp the other hand, for his imagination, 
numb and stiff from its lo»^chill, to begin to play with. Voices from 
far off would quaver to him therefore in the stillness ; where he knew for 
the most recifrretit, little by little, the fainf wail of his wife. He had be- 
come deaf to U in life, but M present, {/tec so great an jptenial, he 
listened mgain,.*listened ai^d listened, and seefned to he|f k sound ^ 
by the pressure of some ^eak,bfokcm^pring. It phrJied fob his ^r her 
perpetual question, the one she had dome to a%the last as undePthe 
obsession of a discovered and resented ^rong, a wrongVithal that had 
hts source muchtnore in his*8wn actioq than anywhere else. “That v ou 
didn’t make sure she could have done anything, that you didn’t make 
sure and that you were too afraid !” — ^Ihis Commemoration had 
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ended by playing such a part of Nan’s finally quite contracted con- 
sciousness as to exclude everything else. 

At the time, somehow, he had made his terms with it ; he had then 
more urgent questions to meet than that of the poor creature’s taste 
in worrying pain ; but actually it struck him — not the question, >ut the 
fact itself oCthe taste — as the one thing left over from all that had come 
and gone. So it was ; nothing remained to him in the world, on the 
bench of desolation, but the option of taking up that echo — together 
with a£L abundance of (^ee time for doiffig so. That he hadn’t made sure 
of what might or what mightn’t have been donoto him, that he had been 
too afraid — ^had the proposition a possible bearing on liis present 
apprehension of things ? Tfc reply indeed he would have had tp be 
able to say what his present apprehension of things, left to itself, 
amounted to ; an uninspiring effort indeed he judged it sunk to so poor 
a pitch was his material of thought — though it might at last have been 
the feat he sought to perform as die stared at the grey-green sea. 



It was seldom he was disturbed in form ot sequestered speculation, 
or that^^t his times of predilection, especially that of the long autumn 
blankness between the season of trippers and Ihe season of bath-chairs, 
there were westward stragglers enough to jar uptfn h’j settled sense of 3 
priority. For himself his seat, the terpn of his walk, was consecrated; 
it had figured to him for years as the last C^htiugh there were others, not 
immediately near it, and differently disposed, that might have aspired 
to the title); so that he couKf invidiously distinguish a5 he approached, 
make»out.f»*om a distance ary accident of occupation, and never draw 
nearer while (hat unpleasantness lasted. What he dislikfed was to com- 
promise on bis tridition, whctl^er for a^ep^ui, ^ woman, or a canoodling 
couffle; it was to idioms of this last compositicta- he most objected, he 
having sat there, in the past, alone, having sat there interminably with 
Nan, having sat there with — ^wejl, with officr women when*women, at 
hours of ease, could still^care or count for him, but having never shared 
the place with any shfUfiing or snuffling strangers. 
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It was a world of fidgets and starts, however, the world of fiis present 
dreariness; he alone possessed in it, he seemed to make out, of the 
secret of the dignify of sitting still with one’s fate; so that if he took a 
turn about or rested briefly elsewhere even foolish philanderers — ^though 
this WDuId never have been his and Nan’s way — ended soon by some 
adjournment as visibly pointless as their sprawl. Then, their backs 
turned, he would drop down on it, the bench of desolation — ^which 
was what he, and he only, made it, by sad addition ; where, for that 
matter, moreover, once he had*settled at his emd, it was marlerd that 
nobBdy else came to sif. He saw people, along the Marina, take this 
liberty with other resting presences; but his own struck thent perhaps 
in €^neral as either of *00 grim or just of tSo dingy a Vicinage. He might 
have affecfed the fellow-lounger as a man evil, unsociable, possibly 
engaged in working out the idea of crime ; or othenvise, more probably 
— for on the whole he surely looked harmless — devoted to the worship 
of some absolut^'ly unpractical remorse. 

On a certam October Satjirday he had got off as usual, early ; but the 
afternoon light, his pilgrimage drawing to its aim, could still show him, 
at long range, the rare case of an established usurper. His impulse 
was then, as by custo^^i, to deviate a little and wait, all the more that the 
occupant of the ben was a Jady, and that ladies, when alone, were — 
at that austere end of the varied frontal stretch — markedly dis- 
continuous ; but he kept on at sight of t^is person’s rising, while Jie was 
still fifty yards»off, and proceeding, her bade turned, to the edge of the 
broad terrace, the outer line pf which followed the interspaced suc- 
cession of seats and was guarded by an iron rail from the abruptly lower 
level of the beach. HerePshe stood ^fore tly sea, while our friend on 
his side, recogny 5 ing^o reason to the contrary, sank into the place she 
had quitted. There were other benches, eastward and off by the course 
of the drive, for vague ladfqs. The lady indeed thrust upon Herbert’s 
vision mighty have struck an observer either as not quite vague or as 
vague with a pefverse intensity suggestin^deSign. 

Not that our dwn observer at once thcBight of these thii)gs';*he only 
took inl^and with no greet interest, th^t^the obtruded g^ence wavt 
“real” lady; thatjfehe v^.d|f|sed-^J|p noticed sucW matters— with a 
certain elegance of pApriety or inte&tion of^hermony ; apd thdt she 
remained perfectly still.for a good pianjr minutes > so msmy, in fact, that 
he presently ceased to hcei^r, and that as* she wasn’t straight brf^'-re 
him, but as far to the left as was oonsistent wi^h his* missing her profile, 
he had turned himself to one of his sunsets a^in (though it wasn’t 
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quite one Of his best) and let it hold him for a time that enabled her to 
alter her attitude and present a fuller view. Without other movement, 
but her back now to the sea and her face to the odd person who had 
appropriated her comer, she had taken a sustained look at him before 
he was aware she had stirred. On that apprehension, howewer, he 
became also promptly aware of her direct, her applied observation. 
As his sedse of this quickly increased he wondered who she was and 
what she wanted — whUt, as it were, was the matter with her; it sug- 
gested ^o him the nexlx thing, that she had, under some strange idea, 
actually been waiting for him. Any idea about* him to-day on the part 
of any one could only be strange. 

\ips, she stood \hcrc with’ the ample width o^^ the Marina between 
them, but turned to him, for all the world, as to show frankly that she 
was concerned with him. And she was — oh, yes — a real lady : a middle- 
aged person, of good appearance and of the best condition, in quiet but 
“handsome” black save for very» fresh white kid gloves, and with a 
pretty, dotty, becoming veil, predominantly white, adjusted to her 
countenance ; which through it somehow, even to his imperfect sight, 
showed strong fine black brows and what he would have called on the 
spot character. But she was pale; her black brows were the blacker 
behind the flattering tissue ; she still kept a hand, for support on the 
terrace-rail, while the other, at the end of an extended arm that had an 
effect of rigidity, clearly pres^d hard on the knob of a small and 
shining umbrella, the lowe* extremity of whose stick was equally, was 
sustaining!^, firm on the walk. Sa this mature, qualified, important 
personnilood and looked at the limp undistinguished — oh, his values 
of aspect now ! — shabby fnan on the bench. 

It was extraordinary, but the fact of her interest, by immensely 
surprising, by immediately agitating him, blinded him at first to her 
identity and, for the space of his long stare,^diverted him from it ; with 
which even then, when recognition did break, the sense of the shock, 
striking inward, simply corisumed itself in gaping stillness. He sat 
there motionless and weak, fairly faint with surprise, and there was no 
iU 3 tant; in*ajl the succession of so many, cat which Kate 0ookham 
could have Caught* the special s^gtkof Ixstntelligenoe. Yet that she did 
catcSi * something he saw— for he saw her steady herself, by her two 
supported hands, to meet it ; while, after she had done so, a very wonder-^ 
ful thing happened, of which hp could sdarce, later on, have made a 
clear statement, though he was to think it over again and again. She 
moved toward him, Hhe reached him, she stood there, she sat down 
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near him, he merely passive and wonderstruck, iinresditfully “im- 
pressed”, gaping and taking it in — ^and all as with an open allowance 
on the part of edch, so that they positively and quite intimately met in 
it, of the impertinence for their case, this case that brought them again, 
aftei; horrible years, face to face, of the vanity, the profanity, the 
impossibility, of anything between them but silence. 

Neater to him, beside him at a considerable interval (she was 
immensely considerate !) she presented him, in the sharp terms of her 
transformed state — but thus the more amply, ^rmally, ceremoniously — 
with the reasons that^ould serve him best for not having precipitately 
l^own her. She was simply another and a totally different person, and 
the exhibition of it tp which she had proceeded with this solemn anxiety- 
was all, ebvio.usly, for his benefit — once he had, as he appeared to be 
doing, provisionally accepted her approach. He had remembered her 
as inclined to the massive^nd disowned by the graceful ; but this was a 
spare, fine, worn almost wasted l^y — who had repaired waste, it was 
true, how''»cr with something he could only appreciate as a rich ac- 
cumulation of manner. 5he was strangely older, so far as that went — 
marked by experience and as if many things had happened to her; her 
face had suffered, to its improvement, contraction and concentration ; 
and if he had gr?atrd, of old and from the first that her eyes were 
remarkable, had "hey yet e^er had for him this sombre glow ? Withal 
something said she had flourished — ^he felt it, wincing at it, as that ; she 
had had a lifie, a career, a history, s^metfiing that her present waiting 
air and nervous consciousness couldn’t prevent his noting there as 
deeply latent assurance. She had flourished, she had flourished-»though 
to learn it after this faihion was sdmehow at the same time not to feel 
she flaunted it.^ Itjivash’t thus exdfcration That she revived in him; she 
made in fact,*exhibitivcly, as he could ^nly have put it, the*matter of 
long ago irrelevant, ai^^ these extraordinary minutes of their re- 
constituted relation — ^how man/? how few? — addressed themselves 
altogether \o new possibilities. 

Still it after » little awoke in him as with^he throb of a toucl^^d nerve 
that his owH very at^tude was supplying a connecti€>tf;,he knew 
presently that he^wouldn’t l\^e h^d he*r go, couldh^ hSve made a sign 
to her for it — ^v^ick ^a^ Unat she*had beep uncertain of-4^without 
speaking to him ; and that therefore he was, !ls at the otheT, the hideous 
time, passive -to whafever^she mi^t do. iShe was even yet, she was al- 
ways in possession of him ; she jiad known how and where to fir, l him 
and had appointed that he should see hert and, though he had never 
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dreamed it ^as again to happen to him, he was meeting it already as if 
it might have been the only thing that the least humanly could. Yes, 
he had come back there to flop, by long custom ujfJon the bench of 
desolation as the man in the whole place, precisely, to whom nothing 
worth more than tuppence could happen: whereupon in then grey 
desert of his consciousness, the very earth had suddenly opened and 
flamed. With this, further, it came over him that he hadil't been 
prepared and that his wretched appearance must show it. He wasn’t 
fit to recnive a visit — any visit ; a flush f^r his felt misery, in the light of 
her opulence, broke out in his lean cheeks. B\Jt if he coloured he sat 
as he was*--she should at least, as a visitor, be satisfied. His eyes only, 
at last, turned front her and rdtumed a little their gaze at the sea. That 
however didn’t relieve him, and he perpetrated in the couise bf another 
moment the odd desperate gesture of raising both his hands to his face 
and letting them, while he pressed it to them, cover and guard it. It 
was as he held them there that she r.t last spoke. 

“I’ll go away if you wish me to.” And t^en she waited a moment. 
“I mean now, now that you’ve seen I’m here. I wanted you to know it, 
and I thought of writing — I was afraid of our meeting accidentally. 
Then I was afraid that if I wrote you might refuse. So I thought of this 
way — as I knew you must come out here.” She went on with pauses, 
giving him a chance to make a sign. “I’ve waited several days. But 
I’ll do what you wish. Only I should like in that case to come back.” 
Again she stopped; but strange was it to him -that he wouldn’t have 
made her break off. She held him in ];)CftindlessVonder. “I came down 
— ^I moaft'I came from town — on purpose. I’m staying on still, and 
I’ve a great patience and \yill give* you time. Only may I say it’s im- 
portant ? Now that I do see you,’^ she brought out in the same way, 
“ I see hoW inevitable it was — fmean thaj I should have wanted to come. 
But you must feel about it sCs you can,” sljet wound up — “till you get 
used to the idea.” 

She<*spoke so for accomm^Alation, for discretion, for some ulterior 
view atsead;^ expressed in bcr^pianner, that, after taking well in, from 
bejiiind his* hands, that this was her very voices— oh, ladylike !-^heard, 
and heard in ^ep|:6cation of *disp]^i^^ after long years again, he 
uncofered his face freshly *met her ey^.« More than ever he 
couldn’t have known b^r^. ^ess ^nd less remained of the figure all the 
facts of which had long ago,k) hardened fof*him. She wa& a handsome, 
grave, authoritative,* but refined and,^ it were, physically rearranged 
person--she, the outrageouS vulgarity of whose prime assault had kept 
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him shuddering so long as a shudder was in him. ^at atfocity in her 
was what everything had been built on, all strangely, it was slipping 
from him ; so that, after the oddest fashion conceivable, when he felt 
he mustn’t let her go, it was as if he were putting out a hand to save the 
past? the hideous, real, unalterable past, exactly as she had been the 
cause of itw being and the cause of his undergoing it. He should have 
been too awfully “ sold” if he wasn’t going to have been right about her. 

“I don’t mind,” he heard himself at last%ay. Not to mind had 
seemed for the instant the lerffeth he was prepared to go ; bill he was 
afterward aware of Hbw soon he must have added; ‘‘You’ve come 
on purpose to see me ?” He was on the point of putting to hEr further : 
‘'A'What then do you Vant of me ?” BuAe would Iceep — ^yes, in time — 
from appearing to show he cared. If he showed he cared, where then 
would be his revenge ? So he was already, within five minutes, thinking 
his revenge uncomfortably over instead of just comfortably knowing 
it. What came to him, at any rate, fts they actually fell to talk, was that, 
with such precautions, considerations, reduplications of consciousness, 
almost avowed feelings of her way on her own part, and light fingerings 
of his chords of sensibility, she was understanding, she had understood, 
more things than all the years, up to this strange eventide, had given 
him an inkling of They talked, they went on — he hadn’t let her retreat, 
to whatever it committed him and however abjectly it did so: yet 
keeping off and off, dealing with sucl^ surface; facts as involved^ ancient 
acquaintancefbut kepr^bominations at Why. The recognition, the at- 
testion that she had come dqjvTi for him, that there would be reasons, 
that she had even hovered and watched, assured herself a lifll^of his 
habits (which she managed to spe^k of as^if, on their present ampler 
development, yiby ^ere much to be deferred to), held them long enough 
to make*vivid how, listen as stiffly or as^sercnely as he might, she sat 
there in fear, just as she hid so stof)d there at first, and that her fear had 
really to dj) with her calculation of some sort of chance with him. 
What chance dould it possibly be ? wffart^er it might have done, on 
this prodigious^ showing, with Kate Gookham, it made^ the •present 
witness to the state of*his fortunes ^ipnply* exquisite ^ h^ gfbund^is 
teeth secretly tog^her as h^8l\puld have to take that. I^or what 

did it rtiean but thaf she*would haveliked tojpity him if slje cotijl have 
done it with, safety ?. Ah^^howexer, fee must give her no measure of 
safety ! ' * . - 

By the time he had remarked? with that i^ea, that she probably saw 
few changes about them there that weren’t for the worse — the place 
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was going down, down and down, so fast that goodness knew where it 
would stop — and had also mentioned that in spite of this he himself 
remained faithful, with all its faults loving it still ; by the time he had 
after that fashion, superficially indulged her, adding a few further lights 
and just sufficiently dry reflexions on local matters, the disappeatance 
of landmarks and important persons, the frequency of gal#s, the low 
policy of the Town Council in playing down to cheap excursiomsts : by 
the time he had so acqifltted himself, and she had observed, of her own 
motion, ®that she was staying at the Ro#al, which he knew for the time 
honoured, the conservative and exclusive hotel? he had made out for 
himself at least, the amazing fact that he had been landed by his 
troubles, at the end of time, ift a “social relation*’, of all things in the 
world, and how of that luxury he was now having -unprecedented 
experience. He had but once in his life had his nose in the Royal, on 
the occasion of his himself delivering a pared during some hiatus in his 
succession of impossible small boys^nd meeting in the hall the lady who 
had bought of him, in the morning, a set of Qrabbc ; largely, he flattered 
himself, under the artful persuasion of his acute remarks on that author, 
gracefully associated by him, in the colloquy, he remembered, with a 
glance at Charles Lamb as well, and who went off, in a day or two, 
without settling, though he received her c|peque from London three or 
four months later. 

hadn’t been asocial felation; and truly, deep within his 
appeal to himself to be renlkrkable, to be imperturbable and impene- 
trable, to b^ in fact quite incompa»’'a^)l/5 now, throbbed the intense 
vision'^df his drawing out and draining dry the sensation he had 
begun to taste. He wouldfdo it, moreover — tflat would be the refine- 
ment of^his art — ^not only without the betrayingfanxjpty of a single 
question, but just even by seeing her /lounder (since she must, in a 
vagueness deeply disconcerting to he^) as to her real effect bn him. She 
was distinctly floundering by the time he had brought her— it had taken 
ten mtputes — down to a ccflnscVousness of absurd and t\<'addling topics, 
to the •reported and precarious state, for. instance, ftf the syndicate 
nirning'fhe^Bijou Theatre at ^he Pierhead — ail as an acfmonitlbn that 
she might want him to know wl^vtshe tjius waiting on him, might 
want for ^11 she was wo^h, before he had cease*d‘to be so remarkable 
as not to ask her! He didn’t— and this assuredly .was wondrous enough 
— want to do anything wor«e to her than let her flounder; bfit he was 
willing to do that so long {is it mightn’< prevent his seeing at least where 
he was. He s^med still to see where he was even lo the minute that 
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followed her final break-off, clearly intended to be resolute, from make- 
believe talk. 

“ I wonder if I might prevail on you to come to tea with me to-morrow 
at five.” 

didn’t so much as answer it — ^though he could scarcely believe 
his ears. To-morrow was Sunday, and the proposal referred, clearly, to 
the cujftom of “five-o’clock tea”, known to him only by the con- 
temporary novel of manners and the catchy advertisements of table 
linen. He had never in his Ufe^been present a^any such luxurjpus rite, 
byt he was offering poetical indifference to it as a false mark of his 
sense that his social relation had already risen to his chin. *1 gave up 
my very modest, bul^ather interesting liltle old book business, perhaps < 
you know, ever so long ago.” 

She floundered so that she could say nothing — meet that with no 
possible word ; all the less to that his tone, casual and colourless, wholly 
defied any apprehension of it as a reverse. Silence only came but after 
a momen* .cturned to her effort. “If you can come I shall be at 
home. To see you ciherwise than thus was, in fact, what, as I tell you, 

I came down for. But 1 leave it,” she relumed, “to your feeling.” 

He had at this, it struck him, an inspiration; which he required, 
however, a minute jr rvo to decide to carry out ; a minute or two during 
which the shake cf his foott)ver his knee became an intensity of fidget. 
“Of course I know I still owe you a large sum of money. If it's about 
that you wisUto see me,” he went on?“I#nay as well tell you Jlist here 
that I shall be able to fheet mji full obligation in the future as little as 
I’ve met it in the past’. I can*never,” said Herbert Dodd, “pay^p that 
balance.” 

He had looked ^ her while he 5t>okc, but pn finishing looked off at 
the sea afgain Snd continued to agitate Ifis foot. He knew now what he 
had done, and why; and^lje sen.se of her fixed dark eyes on him during 
his speech and after didn’t alter Ifis small contentment. Yet even when 
she still said riothing he didn’t turn ro«yd«; he simply kept his^pomer 
as if that wer.eJ^is point made, should i^ev^n be the last word^tween 
them. •It migfit have bqpn, for that matter, from the way^rf^hich she 
presently rose, g^hering he^lf, Ijerlhne umbrella^S her very smart 
reticuta, in the donstruption of whitSli shining gilt much figuf^, well 
together and, 'after standing another Jinstanf, moved ‘acrdlss to me rail 
of the terrace-as she had Qfcne beYore and^femained, as before, with her 
back to him, though this time, jt well mi^t be under a differer fear. 
A quarter of an hour ago she hadn’t tried ttlifi, and had had that anxiety ; 
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now that shs had tried him it wasn’t easier — but she was thinking what 
she still could do. He left her to think — ^nothing, in fact, more in- 
teresting than the way she might decide had ever happened to him ; but 
it was a part of this also that as she turned round and came nearer again 
he didn’t rise, he gave her no help. If she got any, at least, frogi his 
looking up at her only, meeting her fixed eyes once more in silence, that 
was her own affair. “You must think,” she said — “you must take all 
your time, but I shall be^at home.” She left it to him thus — she insisted, 
with he^idea, on leaving him somewhere too. And on her side as well 
she showed an art — which resulted, after another instant, in his having 
to rise to^his feet. He flushed afresh as he did it — it exposed him so 
I shabbily the more;. and now if she took him in, with each ot his seedy 
items, from head to foot, he didn’t and couldn’t and wouldnit know ff, 
attaching his eyes hard and straight to something quite away from them. 

It stuck in his throat to say he’d come, bi^t she had so curious a way 
with her that he still less could sayjie wouldn’t, and in a moment had 
’ taken refuge in something that was neither. “Are you married?” — 
he put it to her with that plainness, though it^nad seemed before he said 
it to do more for him than while she waited before replying. 

“No, I’m not married,” she said; and then had another wait that 
might have amounted to a question of what this had to do with it. 

He surely couldn’t have told her; so tKat he had recourse, a little 
poorly as he felt, but to an “ Oh ! ” that still left them opposed. He turned 
away fdr it — that is for fhe coolness, which, lingering iji the air, had 
almost a vulgar platitude ; and when hi^ presently again wheeled about 
she hai^ feillen off as for quitting him, ofily with a pause, once more, 
for a last look. It was all a bit a^^kward, but, he had another happy 
thought, which consisted i^ his silently raising his hat^as for a sign of 
dignified vlismissal. He had cultivated of old, for the odeasiev^s of life, 
the right, the discriminated bow, and now, ^ut of the gmy limbo of 
the time when he could care for sudh things, this flicker of propriety 
leaped,^ and worked. She i^i^t for that matter, herself have liked it; 
since, riding further, onl^ with her white face toward? him, she paid 
it the hoizfage of submission. *^He remained djgnified, and she^lmost 
humbly went-^ 
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Nothing in the world, on the Sunday afternoon, could have prevented 
him from going ; he was not after all destitute of three or four such 
articles of clothing as, if they wouldn’t particularly grace thegxxasion^ 
wouldn’t positively dithonour it. That deficiency nught have kept him 
away, but no voice of the spirit, no consideration of pride. sweetened 
ills impatience, in fact — for he fairly felf it a long tftne to wait — ^that hisF 
pride wotild really most find its account in his acceptance of these 
conciliatory steps. From the moment he could put it in that way — ^that 
he couldn’t rciuse to hear what she might have, so very elaborately 
to say for herself— he ought certai»ly to be at his ease ; in illustration of 
which he whj^iied odd sgatches to himself as he hung about on that 
cloud-dappled autumn Sunday, a mild private minstrelsy that his lips 
hadn’t known since when ? The interval of the twenty-four hours, made 
longer by a night of many more revivals than oblivions, had, in fact, 
dragged not a litt’ ; in spite of which, however, our extremely brushed- 
up and trinuned and polished friend knew an imprecedented flutter as 
he was ushered, at the Royal Hotel, ijto Mis^Cookham’s sitting-room. 
Yes, it was am adventure, and he had nevot had an adventure in his life ; 
the term, for him, waS cssentHaJly a term of high appreciation — such 
as disqualified for that figure, under due criticism, every singleipassage 
of his past career. 

What struck Jiiig at the moment as qualifying in the highest degree 
this actifil passage was the ^ct that %t no great distance* from his 
hostess in the luxurious A>pm, as he apprehended it, in which the close 
of day had begim to hang a few Shadows, sat a gentleman who rose as 
she rose, afid whose name she at once fh^entioned to him. He Mad for 
Herbert Dodd*^ll the air of a swell, t^je gentleman — ra^et £d-faced 
and bald-heflded, but •moustachioed,^ waiMcoated, neckthsd tq^the 
highest pitch, with an effeqUjf chqjns and rings, V snining t^th in a 
glassiljft monocular 'Stnile; a wondrd^ appar|{ion to have be^ asked 
to “ meet him, as in contemporary^ction* or for himlto have been 
.asked to meet. “CaptaiTf Roper, ^dr. rferbert Dodd” — their f^nter- 
tainer introduced them, yes ; bq^ wi^ a sequel immediately aftei wards 
more disconcerting apparently to Captaifl koper himself even than to 
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her sccolid a*£id more breathless visitor ; a “Well then, good-bye till the 
next time,” with a hand thrust straight out, which allowed the person- 
age so addressed no alternative but to lay aside his teadup, even though 
Herbert saw there was a goodMeal left in it, and glare about him for his 
hat. Miss Cookham had had her tea-tray on a small table before#her, 
she had served Captain Roper while waiting for Mr. Dodd 1 hut she 
simply dismissed him now, with a high sweet unmistakable decision, a 
knowledge of what she was about, as our hero would have called it, 
which enjarged at a strode the latter’s view of the number of different 
things and sorts of things, in the sphere of mani»ers and ways of those 
living at their ease, that a social relation would put before one Captain 
♦Roper would have liked to remain, would have liked more tea, but Kat^ 
signified in this direct fashion that she had had enough of himf Herbert 
had seen things, in his walk of life — trough things, plenty ; but never 
things smoothed with that especial smoothness, carried out as it were 
by the fine form of Captain Roper’s%own retreat, which included even a 
bright convulsed leave-taking cognisance of tlje plain, vague individual, 
of no lustre at all and with the very low-class guard of an old silver watch 
buttoned away under an ill-made coat, to whom he was sacrificed. 

It came to Herbert as he left the place a shade less remarkable — 
though there was still wonder enough and to spare — that he had been 
even publicly and designedly sacrificed; exactly so that, as the door 
closed behind him, Kate Cookham, standing there to wait for it, could 
seem to say, across the rooni> to the friend of her youths only by the 
expression of her fine eyes: “There sfe«whal I*ido for you !” “For” 
him — tkatowas the extraordinary thing, and not less so that he was 
already, within three minut|S, after this fashion^ taking it in as by the 
intensity of a new light ; a L'ght that was one somehow^ith this rich inner 
air of the* plush-draped and mYich-mirrqred hotel, where th(^ firelight 
and the appi\)ach of evening bonfirmed togf tiier the privacy, and the 
loose curtains at the wide window were parted for a command of his 
old lifelong Parade — ^the field pf life so familiar to him fnDmTjelow and 
in the wuid ^d the wet, but v^tiich he had pever in alMhe long years 
hunf over^t this vantage. 

“He’s an acqi^iiVknce, but a h^hostess exfkuned in respect 

to Captein Roper. “Hc^tumed yesterday, but I didn’t invite him, 
and I had said to him b^fofe^ou ^me in that I was expecting a gentle- 
man with whom I should wish to be *alone.^ go quite straight at my 
idea that way, as a rule; but you kno%” she now strikingly went on, 
“how strai^t I go. And he had had,” she.added, “his tea.” 
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Dodd had been looking all round— had taken in, with flie iCst, the 
brightness, the distinguished elegance, as he supposed it, of the tea- 
service with whi(!h she was dealing and the variously-tinted appeal of 
certain savoury edibles on plates. “Oh, but he hadn't had his tea !” 
he heard himself the next moment earnestly reply ; which speech had at 
once betrayed, he was then quickly aware, the candour of his interest, 
the unfophisticated state that had survived so many troubles. If he 
was so interested how could he be proud, and ifhe was proud how could 
he be so interested ? 

^e had made her atiany rate laugh outright, and was further con- 
scious, for this, both that it was the first time of that since*their new 
Ijieeting, and that itididn’t affect him af harsh. It*affected him, how- * 
ever, as frbe, for she replied at once, still smiling and as a part of it: 
“Oh ! I think we shall get on ! ” 

This told him he had«nade some difference for her, shown her 
the way, or something like it, that •he hadn’t been sure of yesterday; 
which, moreover, wasn’t ^hat he had intended — he had come armed 
for showing her nothing; so that after she had gone on, with the 
same grin of gaiety, “You must at any rate comfortably have yours.” 
there was but one answer for him to make. 

His eyes played igain over the tea things — ^they seemed strangely to 
help him; but he didn’t sit down. “I’ve come, as you see — but I’ve 
come, please, to understand ; and if yo^ require to be alone with me, and 
if I break broad with you, it seems to m#T should first know exactly 
where I am and to what yoi^ suppose I so commit myself.” He had 
thought it out and over and over, particularly the turn aboutrtjiCaking 
bread ; though perhaps ^e didn’t give it, in J;\er presence-i-this was im- 
possible, her pjssence altered so many things^-quite the full sound or 
the weiglffhe had planned. 

But it hacf none the lesB gome to his aid — it had made lifer perlectly 
grave, “^pu commit yourself to nothing. You’re perfectly free. It’s 
only I who ‘commit myself.” 

On which, while she stood there as it a 4 handsomely and gefenentially 
waiting«for hiTn to consider and decidf^he Would hav^becn'liatvuujjly 
moved to ask he!)Nvhat^h^ herself then*4p — so moved, that 

is, if he4iadn’t, befoi'e laying it, thou^ more sliarply still of somtthing 
better. “6^j, that’s another thiqg.” 

“Yes, that’s another thii!|,” Kate Cookham returned. To which she 
added, “So now won’t you sit down ?” He sank with deliberation mto 
the seat from which Captain Roper had Asen she went back to her 
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own, aikd while she did SO spoke again. “I’m /lor free. At least,” she 
said over her tea tray, “I’m free only for this.” 

Everything was there before them and around them, everything 
massive and shining, so that he had instinctively fallen back in his chair 
as for the wondering, the resigned acceptance of it; where herlast 
words stirred in him a sense of odd depreciation. Only for “that” ? 
“That” was *every thing, at this moment, to his long inanition, hnd the 
effect, as if she had suddenly and perversely mocked him, was to press 
the string of a protest. *VIsn’t ‘this’ then riches ?” 

“Riches?” she smiled over, handing himdiis cup — ^for she had 
triumphed in having struck from him a question. 

“I mean haven’^you a lott)f money.” He didn’t care now that 
was out; his cup was in his hand, and what was that bUt proved 
interest ? He had succumbed to the social relation. 

“Yes, I’ve money. Of course you wondoGr — but I’ve wanted you to 
wonder. It was to make you takeothat in that I came. So now you 
know,” she said, leaning back where she facfd him, but in a straighter 
chair and with her arms closely folded, after a fashion charactcnstic 
of her, as for some control of her nerves. 

“You came to show you’ve money ?” 

“That’s one of the things. Not a lot— not even very much. But 
enough,” said Kate Cookham. 

“Enough ? I should t^nk so he again couldn’t help a bit crudely 
exhalmg. 

“Enough fpr what I wanted. I dpift^always live like this — ^not at 
all. B%A (^carne to the best hotel on purpose. I wanted to show you 1 
could. Now,” she asked, ‘^do you 'understand*?” 

“Understand?” He ©nly gaped! 

She threw up her loosed ardis, whiclv dropped again besi<!K her. “I 
did it for ydu ! — ^I did it for ^ou ! ” 

“‘For’ me ?” 

“What I did — ^what I did Jftre of old.” 

He slar^ trying to see^t. /‘When you made me iJhy.you ?” 

“The Two hmdred and Seventy, all 1 coqld get froth youf as you 
reminded me-yest^hay, so that I pad t^giye pp th^'iest. It was my 
idea,’toe went on. “I%was my idea.” 

“To blee<f me quite .to ^eath *1” Oh, his ice was hroken^now ! 

“To make you raise money — since you ^ukl, you could. You did, 
you did — so what better proof 7” 

His hands fell from ^hat ^e had touched ; he could only stare— 4ier 
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own manner for it was different now too. “I did. IdidirMec/.” And 
the woeful weak simplicity of it, which seemed somehow all that was 
left him, fell even on his own ear. 

“Well then, here it is— it isn’t lost !” she returned with a graver 
fac% 

“Here i^is,” he gasped, “ my poor agonized old money — my blood ?” 

“OlF, it’s my blood too, you must know now !’’ She held up her 
head as not before — as for her right to speak ©f the thing to-day most 
precious to her. “1 took it, but this — ^my being here this wav-*-is what 
I’w made it ! That w^ the idea I l^^d ! ’’ 

Her “ideas”, as things to boast of, staggered him. “To have every- 
^ng in the world, like this, at my wretehed expense ?” 

She had folded her arms back again — grasping each elbow she sat 
firm ; she knew he could see, and had known well from the first, what 
she had wanted to say, difficult, monstrous though it might be. “No 
more than my own — but to do something with your money that you’d 
never do yoiirsci' .” 

“Myself, myself?" he' wonderingly wailed. “Do you know — or 
don’t you ? — what my life has been ?” 

She waited, and for an instant, though the light in the room had failed 
a little more and )uld soon be mainly that of the flashing lamps on 
the windy Parade, ne caufht from her dark eye a silver gleam of 
impatience. “ You’ve suffered and you’ve worked — which, God knows, 
is what I’ve done ! Of course you’ve sfiffemd,’^ she said “you inevitably 
had to ! We have to,” She wen^on, “ to do or to be or to get anything.” 

“And pray what have 1 dofu^or been or got ?” Herbert DudMound 
it almost desolately natural to denfhnd. 

It made her qpvgr him again as Vith all she was thinking of. “Can 

you imagitie nothing, or can’ t^ you conceive ?” And thSn as her 

challenge struck deeper iii^deeper down®than it had yet reached and 
with the effect of a rush of the blood to his face, “It was for you, it 
was for yoif !”*she again broke out — “«Qd Jor what or for whom else 
could it have Ipeen ? ” 

He saw things to a Ume now that made* him answer stf^ight; “I 
thought at one t^e it might j^vc Jpeenlfor Bill Fiiyjfklf .’’ 

“ Ye% that was^the»w^Vou treat^ me,” N^^ss Cookham a»*llain]y 
replied. 

But he let this pass; IfS thought had already got away from it. 
“What good then — ^it’s having ^been from mo— has that ever uone 
me?” 
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h do you any good nowV^ his friend returned. To which 
she added, with another dim play of her tormented brightness, before 

he could speak : “But if you won’t even have your test ! ” 

He had in fact touched nothing and if he could have explained 
would have pleaded very veraciously that his appetite, keen wheE he 
came in, had somehow suddenly failed. It was beyond eating or drink- 
ing, what she seemed to want him to take from her. So if he looked 
before him, over the away, it was to say very grave and graceless: 
“Am I tft understand thsj/ you offer to repay me ?“ 

“I offer to repay you with interest, Herbert J3odd” — and the em- 
phasis of die great word was wonderful. 

It held him in his place a nfinute, and held his*eyes upon her ; after 
which, agitated too sharply to sit still, he pushed back his cjiair und stood 
up. It was as if mere distress or dismay at first worked in him, and 
was in fact a wave of deep and irresistible ^motion which made him, 
on his feet, sway as in a great trouble and then, to correct it, throw 
himself stiffly toward the window, where he stood and looked out 
unseeing. The road, the wide terrace beyond, the seats, the eternal 
sea beyond that, the lighted lamps now flaring in the October night 
wind, with the few dispersed people abroad at the tea hour; these 
things, meeting and melting into the firelit hospitality at his elbow — 
or was it that portentous amenity that mehed into them ‘^-—seemed to 
form round him and to put before him, altogether the strangest of 
circles and the newest of experiSnees, in which the unforgettable and 
the unimagiijable were confoundingl>» mixed? “Oh, oh, oh!’’ — ^he 
could %dnfcost howl for it. 

And then, v/hile a thick blur for'some moments mantled everything, 
he knew she had got up, that she* stood watching hem, allowing for 
everything, again all “cleverl/” patient within him, and he^eard her 
speak again as with studied quietness anji •clearness, “i wanted to 
take care of you — it was what 1 first wanted — and what you first 
consented to. I’d have don^M, oh, I’d have done it.'I’cfliave loved 
you and hejped you, and jjou’d have had no trouble, tid. bad blighting 
ru^, in dll your easy, yes, just^our quiet jolly and cofqfortafcle life. 
I showed you anc^broved to you^this-jj brought iJriiome to you, as 
I fonAy fancied, and i^made m^briefly happy. 'You swore yon cared 
for me, you wrdte it and mad^ me believe it — ^you pledged me your 
honour and your faith. Th^n you turned Sfid changed suddenly, from 
one day to another; everything altered, you broke your vows, you 
as good as told me you only wanted it off. You faced me with dislike, 
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and in fact tried not to face me at all ; you behaved as if ydli hated 
me — you had seen a girl, of great beauty, I admit, who made me a 
fright and bore.’’ 

This brought them straight round. “No, Kate Cookham.” 

“Yes, Herbert Dodd.” She but shook her head, calmly and nobly, in 
the now gathered dusk, and her memories and her cause and her character 
— or was it only her arch-subtlety, her line and her “idea” ? — gave her an 
extraordinarily large assurance. She had touched, however, the treasure 
of his own case — his terrible o>^n case that beg^ to live again af once by 
the force of her talking^f hers, and which could always all cluster about 
his great asseveration. “ No, no, never, never ; I had never seen her then 
<ind didn’t dream of her ; so that when you yourself began to be harsh and * 
sharp witli me,* and to seem to want to quarrel, I could have but one idea 
— which was an appearance you didn’t in the least, as I saw it then, 
account for or disprove.” - 

“An appearance ?” Kate (Jbsired, as with high astonishment, 

to know which one. 

“ How shouldn't I have supposed you really to care for Bill Frankie — 
as, thoroughly believing the motive of your claim for my money to be 
its help to your marrving him, since you couldn’t marry me. I was 
only surprised w «*n, tim^ passing, I made out that that hadn’t 
happened; and perhaps,” he added the next instant, with something 
of a conscious lapse from the finer style, “hadn’t been the question.” 

She had listened to t^is only staring, aift she was silent after he had 
said it, so silent for spme in^alite that while he considered her some- 
thing seemed to fail him, muclT as if he had thrown out his Tofll for a 
step and not found the Place to rcs^it. He jerked round fo the window 
again, and thep^h# answered, but without passion, imless it^was that 
of her wSriness for something stupid aijd forgiven in him, “Oh, the 
blind the pififul folly ! Ijo whiq|i, as it might perfectly have applied 
to her ov®^ behaviour, he returned nothing. She had, moreover, at 
once gone on.* “Put it then that there wasn’t much to do-;— Ijftween 
your finding that you loathed me foi another woman, omdjsdbvering 
only, when it came to tte point, that kqu loathed me oiiite enoughifor 
myself.” - ^ ^ 

Whieh, offered him*infhe immensely effec^vt fashiqn, hp reco^ized 
that he must jiist unprote^ngly.andciot so very awkwardly — not so' 
very ! — ^takc from her; since,* whatever hp had thus come to hei for, 
it wasn’t to perjure himself with any pretenge that, “another woman” 
or no other’woman, he hadn’t for years and years, abhorred her. Now 
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he was Taking tea with her--or rather, literally, seemed not to be; but 
this made no difference, and he let her express it as she would while he 
distinguished a man he knew, Charley Coote, outside on the Parade, 
under favour of the empty hour and one of the flaring lamps, making 
up to a young woman with whom (it struck out grotesquely his 
manner) he had never before conversed. Dodd’s own position was that 
of acquiescing in this recall of what had so bitterly been — but hiJ hadn’t 
come back to her, of hiAiself, to stir up, to recall or to recriminate, and 
for her !t could be the tery lesson of hir whole present act that if she 
touched everything. Soon enough she was •indeed, and all over- 
^ whelmingly, touching everything— with a hand of which the boldness 
grew. 

“But I didn’t let that, even, make a difference in what f wanted — 
which was all,’’ she said, “and had only and passionately been, to take 
care of you. I had no money whatever — nothing thereof my own, not 
a penny to come by anyhow : so it hasn’t with mine I could do it. But 
I could do it with yours,” she amazingly wt'und up— ‘if I could once 
get yours out of you.” 

He faced straight about again — ^his eyebrows higher than they had 
ever been in his life. “Mine, what penny of it was mine? What 
scrap beyond a bare mean little living had I ever pretended to 
have?” 

She held herself still a minut^ visibly with force ; only her eyes con- 
sciously attached to the seA of a chair the bgck of which her hands, 
making it tilt toward her a little, gaa^p^d as for support. “You pre- 
tende3fH5 have enough to marry me-^and that was all I afterwards 

claimed of ybu when yov wouldn’t ” Ife was on the point of 

retorting that he had absolutely pretended to notkinS— least of all to 
the primary desire that sucl} a way of ^putting it fastened Al him : he 
was on the point for ten seconds of giving hef full in the fabe : “ I never 
had any such dream until you yourself— infatuated with me^as, frankly, 
you dp. the whole appeared to be — got round me and toiuddled me up 
and m4df kie behave as if in# a way that went against "the evidence of 
my senses.” Bjit hf was to ferl as quickly that whatever the ttgly, the 
spent the irrecovtrable truth, tni^* better ha^^;*^itten his tongue 
off: ^ere b^at on him th^re this,'strange and ether, this so prodigiously 
'different beautiful and dreadful# tru^ that^o far remeihb];^ce and no ^ 
abiding ache of his own cotlld wholly fkl^, and that was indeed all 
out with her next words. “ That — using it for you and using you yourself 
for your own futuro-^was my motive. I’ve led my life, which has 
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been an affair, I assure you; and, as Fve told you with^ your 
quite seeming to understand, I*ve brought everything fivefold bade 
to you.” 

The perspiration broke out on his forehead. “Everything is mine 7” 
he quavered as for the piercing pain of it. 

“Everyt{|ing !** said Kate Cookham. 

So il^told him how she had loved him — ^but with the tremendous 
effect at once of its only glaring out at him from the whole thing that it 
was verily she, a thousand timei over, who, in exposure of j|is youth 
and his vanity, had, on^he bench o^desolation, the scene of yesterday’s 
own renewal, left for him no forward step to take. It hung there for 
him tragically vivid ^in, the hour she llad first fottnd him sequestered • 
and accessible^ after making his acquaintance at his shop. And from 
this, by a succession of links that fairly clicked to his ear as with their 
perfect fitting, tj^e fate an(J the pain*and the payment of others stood 
together in a great grim order. Evqfything there then was his — to make 
him ask what had been Nan’s, poor Nan’s of the constant question of 
whcthei he need have collapsed. She was before him, she was between 
them, his little dead dissatisfied wife; across all yhose final woe and 
whose lowly grave he was to reach out, it appeared, to take gifts. He 
saw them too, the gifts; saw them — ^she bristled with them — in his 
actual compa. t^n's brave Snd sincere and authoritative figure, her 
strangest of demonstrations. But the other appearance was intenser, 
as if their ghgst had Vaved wild arnft; that half a minute hadn’t 
passed before the one filing that Remained of Nan, and that yet thus 
became a quite mighty and rnomentous poor thing, was sittin^n his 
lips as for its sole opportunity. 

“Can you giije ^e your word •of honour, that I mightn’t, under 
decent aMce,fi)ave defied yoij?” 

It made her turn very wlyte ; but now that she had said what she had 
said she could still hold up her head. “Certainly you might have defied 
me, Herbert Dodd.’’ 

“They woi\ld have told me you had po Jegal case 7" 

Weli,df^e was pale sfip was bold. ”, You talk of decent adVlce — 7 ^! ” 
She broke off, thacewas too much.y) say, and all^jpeftoss. ^What she 
said instead was:*^Phey Wi’Td have^old yoi^ had nothing.’-' 

“I didn’t so ‘much as ask,’’ her sad yisitorfi-emarked. 

“Of ceuTM-you didn’t Sfi much’ as asf* 

“I couldn’t be so outrageously vulgar,”^hc went on. 

“/could by God’s help I”. said Kate CoblAam. 
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*Thyiik you.” He bad found at his command a tone that made him 
feel more gentleman-like than he had ever felt in his life or should doubt- 
less ever feel again. It might have been enough — ^but* somehow as they 
stood there with this immense clearance between them it wasn’t. The 
clearance was like a sudden gap or great bleak opening through ^hich 
there blew upon them a deadly chill. Too many things had fallen away, 
too maijy new rolled up and over him, and they made something within 
shake him to his base. Jt upset the full vessel, and though she kept her 
eyes oi\^him he let thatjconsequence come, bursting into tears, weakly 
crying there before her even as he Ijad cried to l^imself in the hour of his 
youth when she had made him groundlessly fear. She turned away then 
— that she couldn’t watch, aad had presently flung herself on the sofa 
and, all responsively wailing, buried her own face on the cushioned arm. 
So for a minute their smothered sobs only filled the room. But he made 
out through this disorder, where he had pu^^down his jjat ; his stick and 
his new tan-coloured gloves — the^ had cost two-and-thruppence and 
would have represented sacrifices — ^were on the chair beside it. He 
picked these articles up and all silently and loftly — gasping, that is, but 
quite on tiptoe — inched the door and let himself out. 



% 

Off there on the bench of desolation a week la^r i^he made a more 
particular statement, which it had tak^ the remarkably toiwe interval 
to render possible. After Idhving her at tJiB hotel that last Sunday he 
had gone forth in his reaggravated trouble and walked straight before 
him, •in the teeth of the west^nd, close to the iron rails ofthe stretched 
Marim ai^.with his tell-t»le/ace turned from persons occasionally met 
a^d toward the surging Sea. At the land’s ^d, even in the confirmed 
darkne^ and th^j)erhaps inin^^vit b|g Mow, hi|^imemorial nook, 
smal( shelter as it yie^ed, hacftigain recefved iilm; and it in the 
cou^ of tliis ^eedle^ SessionJ^ no doubt, where the agitated air had 
nothing to add to the comipotion within that he began to look his 
extraordinary fortune in the face and^ it confess itself at once a fairy- 
tale and a nightmarb. *l!\iat, visibly, confoundingly, she was still 
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attached to him (attached in fact was a mild word !) and^haj^the un- 
questionable proof of it was in this offered pecuniary salve, of the 
thickest composition, for his wounds and sores and shames — these 
things were the fantastic fable, the tale of money in handfuls, that he 
seened to have only to stand there and swallow and digest and feel 
himself ful^-fed by ; but the whole of the rest was nightmare, and most of 
all nightmare his having thus to thank one through whom Nan and his 
little girls had known torture. 

He didn’t care for himself»now, and this^nextihguished^nd ap- 
parently inextinguishable charm bjj which he had held her was a fact 
incredibly romantic ; but he gazed with a longer face than he had ever 
^had for anything in^the world at this potential acceptance of a greats 
bouncing •benefit from the person he intimately, if even in a manner 
indirectly, associated with the conditions to which his lovely wife and 
his little girls (wfco would l^ve been Ibvely too) had pitifully succumbed. 
He had accepted the social relation — ^which meant he had taken even 
that on trial — without knowing what it so dazzlingly masked; for a 
social 1 elation it had become with a vengeance when it drove him about 
the place as now at his hours of freedom (and he actually and recklessly 
took, all demoralized and unstrung and unfit either for work or any- 
thing else, other liberties that would get him into trouble) under this 
queer tormeii of irreconcifflble things, of bewildered consciousness of 
tenderness and^ patience and cruelty, of great^ evident mystifying facts 
that were as l^tlc to bfc questioned as fo b# conceived or explained, and 
that were yet least, witlfal, to b# Ijst sight of. 

On that Sunday night he ha'cl^^andcred wild, incoherently ranging and 
throbbing, but this be<nme the la^ of the^ext days as* well, since he 
lacked more than jver all other risort or rc^ge and had nowhere to 
carry, to4feposit, or contracte^Jly let lodse and lock up, as it* were, his 
swollen consciousness, fairly split^n twain the rav^ shell of his 

sordid little boarding place. The arch of the sky and the spread of sea 
and shore alone gave him space ; he couft^roam with himself anywhere, 
in short, far .or near— he ^ould only qpvqr take himself Jjactf. That 
certitud^th^at this wasjmpossible to him eVen should she wait^ere 
among her plusfcwj^nd bron:^ teiwjeare— was the*gung he kSpt dosest 
clutch of ; it did womfer^ oV vJhat he ^ould calljjiis self-resnect. -’fttactly 
as he had left ‘her so he would^stan^ off— %ven thcaigh at mohient\ 
when hei?ufl^d up sharp sdftesvhefe to pul himself an intensest question 
his heart almost stood still. Thg days of t^e week went by, - nd as he 
had left her she stayed ; to the extent, that fc, ofliis having neither sight 
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nor soiil^ of her, and of the failure of every sign. It took nerve, he said, 
not to return to her, even for curiosity — since how, after all, in the name 
of wonder, had she invested the fruits of her extortion tA such ad- 
vantage, there being no chapter of all the obscurity of the years to beat 
that for queemess ? But he dropped, tired to death, on benches, Aalf 
a dozen times an evening — exactly on purpose to recogni^ that the 
nerve required was just the nerve he had. 

As the days without at token from her multiplied he came in as well 
for houi^ — and these ii^eed mainly ob the bench of desolation— of 
sitting stiff and stark in presence pf the prob^ility that he had lost 
everything for ever. When he passed the Royal he never turned an 
’ eyelash, and when he met Captain Roper on the Ffont, tluee days after 
having been introduced to him, he “cut him dead” — another^privileged 
consequence of a social relation — ^rather than seem to himself to make 
the remotest approach to the question of wj‘ether Mi^ Cookham had 
left Properley. He had cut people ic the days of his life before, just as 
he had come to being himself cut — since there had been no time for him 
wholly without one or other face of that necessity — but had never 
affected such a severance as of this rare connexion which helped to give 
him thus the measure of his really precious sincerity. If he had lost 
what had hovered before him he had lost it, his only tribute to which 
proposition was to grind his teeth with*onc ot those “scrunches , 
as he would have said, of which the violence fairly reached his ear. It 
wouldn’t make him lift a finger, ^'and in fact if Kate hac^ simply taken 
herself off on the Tuesday or the Wednesday she would have been 
reabsoeb^d again into the darkness fror* which she had emerged and 
no lifting of fingers, the unspeakable chapter dosed, would ever more 
avail. That at any rate ivas the kifid of man he s^ilUwas even after 
all that had come and gone, ahd even if for a few dazeh hd^*s certain 
things had seemed pleasant. *rhe dazed hopic had passed, •the surge of 
the old bitterness had dished him (shouldn’t he have been shamed if he 
hadn’t ?) and he might sit thefS as before, as always, with nothing at all 
on earth to-Jpok to. He ha^ tljerefore wrongfully believed himself to be 
de^aded i and<the last word about him wouldJbe that he vouiibi>t then, 
it appealiKl, siific vulgarity as h^hac^lried to le^ghcs miseries make 
him. 

And yet oh the next Suhday ipoming, face to face with him again at 
the land’s end, what she vei> soon came^tSHvas : “As if I believed you 
didn’t know by what cord you hold pie ! ” Absolutely, too, and just 
that morning in fact, ftbovfc all, he wouldn’t, he quite couldn t have 
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taken his solemn oath that he hadn’t a sneaking remnant *as might 
have put it to himself— a remnant of faith in tremendous things still to 
come of their irfterview. The day was sunny and breezy, the sea of a 
cold purple; he wouldn’t go to church as he mostly went on most 
Sunday mornings, that being in its way to a social relation — and not 
least when,two-and-thnippenny tan-coloured gloves were new; which 
indeed Hie had the art of keeping them for ages. Yet he would dress 
himself as he scarce mustered resources for even to figure on the fringe 
of Society, local and transient, •at St. Bemard’g and in this trii® he took 
his way westward ; occupied large^, as he went, it might have seemed 
to any person pursuing the same course and happening to observe him, 
^in a fascinated study of the motions o^his shaddW, the more or lessp 
grotesque*!5hape projected, in front of him and mostly a bit to the right, 
over the blanched asphalt of the Parade and dangling and dancing at 
such a rate, shooting out find thent:ontracting, that, viewed in them- 
selves, its eccentricities might haw formed the basis of an interesting 
challenge.- “Find the staje of mind, guess the nature of the agitation, 
possessing the person so remarkably represented ! ’’ Herbert Dodd, for 
that matter, might have been himself attempting 4o make by the sun’s 
sharp aid some approach to his immediate horoscope. 

It had at ar»’- r ite been thus put before him that the dandling and 
dancing of hjs ^nage occasionally gave way to perfect immobility, when 
he stopped anc^kept his eyes on it. “Suppose §he should come, suppose 
she should Wit is repealed at least tS ourselves that he had*at these 
moments audibly breached— breathed with the intensity of an arrest 
between hope and fear. It had glimmered upon him from early ,f»rith the 
look of the day, that, given all elfe that cguld happen, •this would be 
rather, as he put i^ in her line; ancl the possibility lived for him, as he 
proceeddifj to The tune of a su^nse aliflost sickening. It was* from one 
small stage bf his pilgrinHigg to another, fhe “ For ever, neVer ! ” of the 
sentiment^ case the playmates of his youth used to pretend to settle 
by plucking the petals of a daisy BA, it. came to his truly turning 
faint — ^so “queer” he felt— when, at the^aijied point of t^’long stretch 
from wh!Eh He could alwys tell, he ajryved Vvithin positive s'ight-^^his 
immemorial goiStj^is sea^t,^^ tak^n^and she was^eeping iflqr him — 
it coulckonly be jhemferoin possessiofT; whereb:^it shone out for Aerbert 
Dodd that jf he hadn’t been quit^ sur^of he/recurrence she had a\ leaB^ 
been quite sure of his. fflaf pulled hin^.up to some purpose, where 
recognition began for them— qj- to the effect, in other wor^ of his 
pausing to- judge if he could bear, for thtf sJafpest note of their inter- 
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course, ^is inveterate demonstration of her making him do what she 
liked. What settled the question for him then — and just while they 
avowedly watched each other, over the long interval, Ifcfore closing, as 
if, on either side, for the major advantage — what settled it- was this 
very fact that what she liked she liked so terribly. If it were simply to 
“use” him, as she had said the last time, and no matter to the profit 
of which bf them she called it, one might let it go for that ; since ft could 
make her wait over, day after day, in that fashion, and with such a 
spendin^f money, on the hazard of their meeting again. How could 
she be the least sure he would ever r.gain conseiH to it after the proved 
action on 'nim, a week ago, of her last monstrous honesty ? It was 
"indeed positively as 'if he wcrc^ow himself putting this influence — and, 
for their common edification — to the supreme, to the finesf test. He 
had a sublime, an ideal flight, which lasted about a minute. “Suppose 
now that I see her there and what sVie had taV^n so chamcteristically for 
granted, suppose I just show her tt.at she hasnt only confidently to 
wait or whistle for me, and that the length qf my leash is greater than 
she measures, and that everything is impossible always ? — show it by 
turning my back on her now and walking straight away. She won’t be 
able not to understand thatr'" 

Nothing had passed, across their distance, but the mute apprehension 
of each on the part of each ; the whole expanse, at the church hour, was 
void of other life (he had scarce met a creature on his way from end to 
end) and the sun-seasoned g«sts {cept brushing the air and* all the larger 
prospect clean. It was through this beautiful lucidity that he watched 
her waTrfrhim as it were — watch him fbr what he would do. Neither 
moved at this high tension ; Kate Cdokham, hef'face fixed on him, only 
waited with a stiff appearance of leaving him, not, fefr^ dignity but to 
an effect "of even deeper perversity for kindness, free to ftVoose. It 
somehow affected him at present, this ai^iVude, as a g&uge of her 
knowing too — knowing, that is, that he wasn’t really fiee, iY]^i this was 
the thinnest of vain parades Vhe poorest of hollow hiirofcs, that his 
need, hL sq^itude, his suffe-ed wrong, his exhausted rancour, his fore- 
doQmid submhyion to any sho>yn interest, alKuing together tw heavy 
on him to'Tet the’wB'flc wings of h^s >Tride,f^> more th^i^aguely tremble. 
They couldn’t, they d/dn’t carfv him a single' ^at furthe? away; 
according to which he stood rooted, neith^ retreating nor advancing, 
but presently correcting his own share of tffeir bleak exchange by looking 
off at the sea. Deeply conscious of the awkwardness this posture gave 
him, he yet clung to it* as fhe last shred of his honour, to the clear 
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argument that it wa3 one thing for him to have felt beneath alj^thcrs, 
the previous days, that she was to be counted on, but quite a flifferent 
for her to Jfave felt that he was. His checked approach arriving thus at 
no term, qould in these odd conditions have established that he wasn’t 
onl>if Kale Cookham had, as either of them might have said, taken it 
so — if she had given up the game at last by rising, by walking away and 
adding 4o the distance between them, and he had then definitely let her 
vanish into space. It became a fact that whqn she did finally rise — 
though after how long our record scarcje takes^on itself to sa>^it was 
not to confirm thcii sej)aration bqj to put an end to it ; and this by 
'slowly approaching him till she had come within earshot# He had 
wondered, once aware of it in spite of hii averted face, wl^l she would 
*say and on what note, as it were, she would break their week’s silence; 
so that he had to recognize anew, her voice reaching him, that 
remarkable qua^fty in her^ which ^§ain and again came up for him 
as her art. 

“There are twelve hundred and sixty pounds, to be definite, but I 
have it all down for you — 5nd you’ve only to draw.” 

They lost themselves, these words, rare and exquisite, in the wild 
bright genial medium and the Sunday stillness, but even while that 
occurred and he was gapmg, for it was she herself there, in her battered 
lady-like truth. answer fcf them, to represent them, and, if a further 
grace than their simple syllabled beauty were conceivable, almost 
embarrassingly lo cau^ them to materfhliz®. Ves, she let her smart and 
tight little reticule hang%s if it hplged, beneath its clasp, with the whole 
portentous sum, and fie felt fiqpiself glare again at this vividisirof her 
attested claims. She might have been ready, on the spot, to open the 
. store to the plunge of his hand, of, with tl?e situation otherwise con- 
ceived, to«#np<Jfee o^ his pauperized sta^ an acceptance of aTms on a 
scale unprecedented in th# ^nnals of street charity. Nothing so much 
counted for him, however, neithei^grave numeral nor elegant fraction, 
as the short; rich, rounded word that Ac lyeeze had picked up^as it 
dropped and sgemed now to blow about 1?^tween them. “To^raw — 
to draw^*^ Yes, he gape^t it as if it ha3 no* sense ; thei^T being that 
even while he he 'was readyig Into her usb^orthe tcilh more 

romance than aiiy mJrS.in the langoige had ever had for hi^ He, 
Herbert Dodd, was to live to ‘Mfaw”i*hke scafee tampered byv 

' the conditions of earth, wlffllwhe Had rem^otely and circuitously heard 
about, and in fact wKfcn^e walked back with her to where she I id been 
sitting it was very muchVor his strained nerves, •as if the very bench of 
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desolatipn itself were to be the scene of that exploit and he mightn't 
really liVe till he reached it. 

When they had sat down together she did press the spring of her 
reticule, extracting from it, not a handful of gold nor a packpt of crisp 
notes, but an oblong sealed letter, which she had thus waited on him, 
she remarked, on purpose to deliver, and which would certify, with 
sundry particulars, to the credit she had opened for him at a ^London 
bank. He took it froun her without looking at it, and held it, in the same 
manner^conspicuous and unajsimilated, for most of the rest of the 
immediate time, appearing embarrassed with it^ nervously twisting and 
flapping yet thus publicly retaining it even while aware, beneath 
> everything, o/ the strange, th^quite dreadful, wouldn’t it be ? engage- 
ment that such inaction practically stood for. He could accept money 
to that amount, yes — but not for nothing in return. For what then in 
return ? He kept asking himself for what, ^hile she j^id other things 
and made above all, in her high, sh^^wd, successful way, the point that, 
no, he needn’t pretend that his conviction of her continued personal 
interest in him wouldn’t have tied him over any question besetting him 
since their separatiop. She put it to him that the deep instinct of where 
he should at last find her must confidently have worked for him, since 
she confessed to her instinct of where she should find him ; which meant 
— oh, it came home to him as he fingered Lis sealed treasure I — neither 
more nor less than that she had now created between them an equality 
•of experience. He wasn’t to^avL done all the suLTering, slie was to have 
“been through” things he couldn’t eypn guess at; and since he was 
bargau^i]^ away his right ever again t^j allude to the unforgettable, so 
much there was of it, what her taci* proposition came to was that they 
were “square” and migjit start afresh. 

He dion’t take up her change, as his so compromised ‘♦^jride” yet 
in a manner prompted him, xhat he had er^icyed all the week all those 
elements of ease about her ; the most ne achieved for that was to declare, 
with an ingenuity contribytinfc to float him no small distMice further, 
that of course he had turned up at their old place of ti;yst, which had 
been,<thrdu^</he years, the haunt of his sojjtude and tlie gofU of his 
walk afiy Sunday ;j[ioming that see/nedjfoo beaut^ul^for church; but 
that 6e hadn’t in the^ least bih!t on tier pres^^ there — s\ 9 ce that 
^supposition gav6 him, she would un^i stand, wouldn’t she? the air, 
disagreeable to him, of havjtng come in Search of her.- Her-quest of 
himself, once he had been seated there, wey^u have been another 
matter— birt in short, Of course after all you did come, to me, just 
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now didn’t you?” He felt himself, too, lamely and graoelesjly grin, 
as for the final kick of his honour, in confirmation of the record that 
he had theh yielded but to her humility. Her humility became for him 
at this hQur and to this tune, on the bench of desolation, a quantity 
moie prodigigus and even more mysterious than that other guaranteed 
quantity the finger tips of his left hand could feel the tap of by the 
action of his right ; though what was especially extraordinary was the 
manner in which she could keep making him^ueb allowances and yet 
meet him again, at some tum,«as with Jier residuum for her cjpver self 
so great. 

“Come to you, Herbert Dodd ?” she imperturbably echoed. “I’ve 
been coming to you /or the last ten yeaip !” 

There had been for him just before his sixty suprer^e seconds of 
intensest aspiration — a minute of his keeping his certificate poised for 
a shsnTSthrust h^ck at hcr,^he thrife^of the wild freedom of his saying : 
“No, no, I can’t give them up; j^can’t simply sink them deep down 
in my soul for lever, with no cross in all my future to mark that burial; 
so that if this is what ouf arrangement means I must decline to have 
anything to do with it.” The words none the le^s ‘hadn’t come, and 
when she had herself, a couple of minutes later, spoken those others, 
the blood rose to his face as if, given his stiffness and her extravagance, 
he had just i^ ‘<eeu saved Himself. 

Everything in fact stopped, even his fidget with his paper ; she imposed 
a hush, she iqjposed aft any rate the c(ftisci^)us decent form of one, and* 
he couldn’t afterward Tiave to^l how long, at this juncture, he must 
have sat simply gazing bcfoftjiim. It was so long, at anyc^, that 
Kate herself got up — aad quite indeed, presently, as if her own forms 
were now at antend. He had retilrned her lyjthing so what was she 
waiting fc#? She Rad been op the twef other occasions mofiientarily 
at a loss, but never so rt»^ so, no doubt, as was thus testified to by 
her leaving the bench and moving over once more to the rail of the 
terrace. She could carry it off, in a m*mer, with her resource^ that 
she was waitijng with so little to wait for;^she could facp^hiirf again, 
after looktng»off at the ^a, as if this slightly stiff delay, not \lholly 
exempt from avi^iv^rdness, h^ beqp b\it a fine sci^le^f hefdBurtSsy. 
She had^athered nwSefCin; after gi\^^g him tjjne to appeal she^could 
take it that he. had decided dth^thaf nothing was left for her to dO! 
“Well then^^ she clearly iSlmched at hipi across the broad walk — 
“welLthen, good-by&<iL 

She had come nearenwitn ii, as ii ne mignrnse lor some snow of 
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express. separation; but he only leaned back motionless, his eyes on 
her novU-he kept her a moment before him. “Do you mean that we 
don’t— that we don’t ?” But he broke down. 

“Do I ‘mean’ ?’’ She remained as for questions he might ask, 

but it was well-nigh as if there played through her dotty veil an irre- 
pressible irony for that particular one. “I’ve meant, for long years, 
I think, all I am capable of meaning. I’ve meant so much tha/ I can’t 
mean more. So thye jjt is.’’ 

“But if you go,” he appealed — ^and ^ith a sense as a final flatness, 
however he arranged it, for his own attitude— “but if you go shan’t 
I see youcagain?” 

^ She waitecj a littie and it >^as strangely for nim now as if— though 
at last so mi^ch more gorged with her tribute than she had ever been 
with his — something still depended on her. “Do you like to see me ?” 
she very simply asked. 

At this he did get up ; that waj. easier Ihan to say— at least with 
responsive simplicity; and again for a little he looked hard and in 
silence at his letter ; which, at last, raising flis eyes to her own for the 
act, while he masked their conscious ruefulness, to his utmost, in some 
air of assurance, he slipped into the inner pocket of his coat, letting 
it settle there securely. “You’re too wonderful.” But he frowned at 
her with it as never in his life. “Where does it all come from ?” 

“The wonder of poor me ?” Kate Cookham said. “It comes from 
- you.” 

He shook his head slowly— feeling, ,^ith hiJ letter there against his 
heart, a new agility, almost sucj; ^ new range of interest. “I 
mean so much money — so extracxdinary miich.” 

Well, she held him awj;iifb blank. •“Does it seem to 54PU extraordinary 
much— tVvelve-hundred-and-skty ? Because you •Knof/,” %he added, 
“it’s all.” 

“It’s enough !” he returned witlf a slight thoughtful droop of his 
headi^o the right and his ,eye». attached to the far horizon as through 
a shadoof shyness for what lie was saying. He felt all hej own lingering 
nearness soip^ow on his cheek. 

•‘ft’rwouglf? Thank you ‘then!” ^e rattier odcKy went on. 

He^sbifted a littte his-posturdl**‘It nSorfe tiffi a hundred a year 
•—for you tb get togeflie*'.” 

“Yes,” she assented, “that was whatTdar by year 1 fried for.” 

“But you could live all the while and have !” Yes he was 

at liberty, ^ he hadn’t bedh/Kjuite pleasantly tofcarvel. AlLhis wonder- 
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merits in life had been hitherto unanswered — and didn’t the cjiange 
mean that here again was the serial relation ? 

“Ah, I diSn’t live as you saw me the other day.” 

“Yes,” he answered — and didn’t he the next instant feel he must 
fairlj^have smiled with it? — “the other day you were going it !” 

“For once^in my life,” said Kate Cookham. “I’ve left the hotel,” 
she after»a moment added. 

“Ah, you’re in — a — lodgings?” he found h^sqjf inquiring as for 
positive sociability. 

She had an apparently slight sha<le of hesitation, but in an Instant 
Vt was all right; as what* he showed he wanted to know sh# seemed 
jjioslly to give him. “Yes — but far eff c<iurse from*hcre. ^Up on the 
hill.” To Vhi<jh, after another instant, “At The Mopnt, Castle 
Terrace,” she subjoined. 

He Mount md Caillc Terrace is awfully sunny and 

nice.” 

“Awfii’!: ‘‘urihy and fticc,” Kate Cookham took from him. 

“So timt if it isn’t like the Royal, why you’re at least comforl- 
. able.” 

“I shall be comfortable anywhere now,” she replied with a certain 
dryness. 

It was astonisning, howeveh, what had become of his own. “Because 
I’ve accepted ?” 

“Call it that,”* she dlinly smiled. 

“I hope then at any rate,” h<k returned, “you can now thoroughly 
rest.” He spoke as for a cheerful conclusion and moved ag&jp also 
to smile, though with a p«or grimacC, no doubt ; since what he seemed 
^,most clearly to feel was that since Be “acceptgd” he mustn’t, for his 
last note, h^Ve accepted in sulkipcss or glbom. With that, at the same 
time, he couldn’t but knefv^in all his fibres, that with such a still 
watching faqp as the dotty veil diSn’t disguise for him there was no 
possible concluding, at least on his part.® J)a hers, on hers it waa»— as 
he had so often for a week had reflectjve^ to pronounce thJhgs — 
another j^Jir.TAh, somehi^, both fornudably and hclpfiully/herrface 
concluded — ^yet iB g^nsc so ^y^ngdy enshrouded f^thftigs shd^idift 
tell him. «What mu^Shd, what mustrf t she, hjve done ? What she 
had said — ^she bad really told'^jn nojhing-^^was no 'aceSunt of •her* 
^life; in the midst of whiclf?toflict of opposed recognitions, at any 
rate, i^ was as if, foi?^ he coq{d do, he 'himself now QQnsi lerably 
floundered. ^‘But I caim think — can’t ttiink^ — !” 
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“You pan’t think I can have made so much money in the time and 
beenVionest ?” 

“Oh, you’ve been honest !’’ Herbert Dodd distinctly 'allowed. 

It moved her stillness to a gesture — which, however,, she had as 
promptly checked; and she went on the next instai^t as for ftirthei 
generosity to his failure of thought. “Everything was possible, under 
my strjess, with my hatred.” 

“Yoiu- hatrednr — For she had paused as if it were after all 
too difficult. ^ 

“Of what I should for so long have been jjoing to you.” 

Withcthis, for all his failures, a greater, light than any yet shone 
upon him., “It made you ^ink of ways 

“It made me think of everything. It made me work;” said Kate 
Cookham. She added, however, the next moment: “But that’s my 
story.” 

“And I mayn’t hear it ?” 

“No — because I mayn’t hear yours.’ 

“Oh, mine !” he said with the sti^angest, saddest yet after all 

most resigned sen^e of surrender of it; which he tried to make sound 
as if he couldn’t have told it, for its splendour of misery, even if he 
would. 

It seemed to move in her a little, exactly, that sense of the invidious. 
“Ah, mine too, I assure you !” 

He rallied at once to the ii^.cerest. “Oh, wt can ta|k then ?” 

“Never,” she most oddly repliedf “Nevfer,” said Kate Cookham. 

Thp>&j remained so, face to face; effect of which for him was 
that he had after a little understood why#^ That was fundamental. 
“Well, I see.” 

Thu^ confronted they staged; and then, as he' sa\V wWi a content- 
ment thaC came up from* deeper still, jt« was indeed che who, with 
her worn fine face, would conclude. “But I can take care of 
you” 

“'V^u have !” he said as with nothing left with him but a beautiful 
apprecia&vQ.. candour. 

^ “Oh,*'bujt *‘youM want it 'now in^a why — she responsibly 
ansWered. 

He waited a momeiK, dropping ‘C^n on the seat. So, while she 
still stood, he looked up at Ker; witk^lfc sense somefhow-that there 
were too jnany things and that they were aJJIf^cogether, terribly, irre- 
sistibly, idoubtless btes^dly, in her eyes aftd in her whole person; 
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which thus affected him for the moment as more thai\ he could t^r. 
He leaned forward, dropping his elbows to his knees and pressii^ his 
head on his ffands.* So he stayed, saying nothing; only, with the sense 
jf her own sustained, renewed and Wonderful action, knowing that an 
irm l|id passed found him and that he was held. She was beside him 
on the bench of desolation. 



